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PREFACE 

IT IS astonishing that Ovington’s racy account of Western 
India, as he saw it at the close of the seventeenth century, 
lias never been reprinted The present edition is a verbatim 
reproduction of the ongmal (1096) issue, except that a 
number of obvious printer’s errors have been corrected 
To the 1090 edition vas added an Appendix contaimng 
A late Revolution m the Kingdom of Golconda 
A description of the Kingdoms of Arracan and Pegu 
An Account of the coins of the Kmgdoms of India, 
Persia, Golconda, &c 

Observations concerning the SilL Worms 
This has been omitted m the present volume, as it contains 
nothmg of value, and has no direct bearing on 0\nngton’s 
narrative 

Nothmg was knovn hitherto about Jolm Ovington For 
valuable assistance m collecting information from Parish 
and University Registers, which throw a flood of new light 
upon his birth and early career, I have to thank, among 
others, the Rev J V Bullard, Vicar of Mclsonbj% the Rev 
M Collins, Vicar of Hutton I^Iagna, the Rev R Williams, 
Curate of St Margaret’s, Lee, the Master and the Librarian, 
St Johifls College, Cambridge, the Registrarjs Cambridge 
Umversitv, and the Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin 
Sir V illnm Foster and Miss L M Anstcy ha^ e both ren- 
dered me the generous assistance vliich Ihcv are alwajs 
ready to extend to vorkers on the India Office Records, and 
the former has nd\ ised and helped me in the elucidation of 
many obscure references 

The nnjis of Bomba> Harbour, from Straches ’s Kcigj^in's 
Rebellion, and Surat, from Rawhnson’s British Beginnings 
in Western India, 1579-1037, are reproduced by permission 
of the Clarendon Press, Oxford 

H G RAMLINSON 

POONK, InDI\, 192S 
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JOHN OVINGTON 


LITTLE can be nsccrliincd nboul the carlj life of the 
nulbor of tins di\ crlmg and imporlaiil book of lra\ cl John 
OMnglon, son of James and I\Inr\ OMiiglon, \\as born at 
Mclsonb\ , no ir Darlington in Yorkshire, enrh in IGGJ ^ The 
Ovingtons ■were a resiiectablc fainih of j coman-farmers, 
nianj members of which he buried in Melsonbj' Chnrclnard, 
and there is actually a hamlet of the same name a few miles 
distant lie was educated at the neighbouring Grammar 
School of Kirb\ na\cnsworlh On 5 May 1C71 , at the age of 
fifteen, he was entered ns a si/jir at Trinitj College, Dublin " 
OMnglon may hn\e had relations in Dublin, and possibh 
went there for this reason That there were OMngtons in 
Ireland at the end of the si\lecnlh ccntiii^' is shown by the 
fact that a partj of Anglo-Irish, led bj two brothers of the 
name of Richard and IIenr\’ OMngton, was sent by Sir 
AVilbnm Fil7wilhnm to butcher some of the unfortunate 
Spaniards who had been WTccked on the Irish const after the 
dispersion of the Armada, 11- September 1588 ^ The name 
IS not uncommon in Northern Ireland to-da> He became a 
scholar in 1075, took lus B A degree in the same year, 
and Ills MA three years later On 12 May 1079 we find 
John 0\ inglon, net 22, entering ns a si/ar at St John’s 
College, Cambridge** He matriculated on 3 July following 
It was a fairly common practice for graduates of the 
more important Universities to proceed to the sister in- 
stitutions for periods of study, but this was usually for the 

’ I3npli7cd 5 March 1053 (Mclsonby Register) 

’ Ahtmin Dubhmcnscs, 1503-1810, cd Burtchncll and Sndleir 
The discrepancy in dales is curious 

’ MSS Ireland, quoted in Froude, IIisIotij of England, cd 
1870, vol Ml, p 457 

‘ Information supplied by llic Rcgistrary, Cambridge Univer- 
sity 



X ISmODI CTI()\ 

piirpocc of t ikiri" r\ •Icpric ail nirtilrrn, nntl ipp in nth 1/ !i', 
OMnrfon did not do tins for no fiirlhi rnu ntion of hn n u i 
mn he triced in the 1 nncrsitj ncord-. Nor Ins i* 1, , 
found po'-‘.i!dc to ncccrtnm Mhore or cvlu n lie uos onl ui - d 
thoiioh this nnist Inco Ixm \ir\ soon afUr hi h fr ( on 
hndirc Ills life for the tu \t tf n \r irs Is n hi inlv on 1 1 \i n' 
lOSO (the Coronation Dae, ns hr tnkis eirt to ri ittni I hii 
readers of Kin't ilh un Iff), he m t sad from (.r u i < ed on 
the Cast India (oiiip in\\\ess( J (he Jirnjnmui Hi h id I < • i 
en"aptd as chaphin of the shi[» (o hi! n i asii d \ le uk - , and 
not ns n rtoid.ir sonant of (hr ( otiifi tne It u is t iNtofn ir. 
for almost or en srssd, nifrc-inlih ornical, to r irr% a < h ifi 
Klin in thosc r!a\s, the onl\ rxrefdions INrard dr I n d ri 
inarKs, heino the I re nr h, hJio hi 1(10 udhoijf Ihi fi ir of tad 
nc\cr rarcil to has e Di\ me Srrva i ja rfornit d on ho irrl lie ir 
MSstls* 1 hr /Irnjatftiri h ifl nn iini \< iitfiil \ii\,\ji fr> in 
t send to M.olr ira, r \er pt for a f dsi iilunii of tin I n i)> I 
Hert off Ilrcsf, uhieh rausir! tin ir tou.irdU r rorl to d' 
rimp in an i"ri'»mimriiis fashion \t ^hldMf i, t>f slit'! 
Hsinofon friers a frlouiiif; arroiinl, tin IraeiH'r vifi n- 
rordrd n hns[iit.ihle m leomi h\ thr 1 iiehsli i oloiiv , and le f'' 
n (tier rlinj; im idcnt rxeurrr d \ niimln r of ‘ ulor < d' < rli d, 
and the l*ortu<na^f nuthordirs rr fii < '1 to surr'nd'r Di n> 
eelurtupon the ( aptain of tin //i'a;m/im Kidn il'p"!. K ' >' 
ofrtprisds, atonule \hhol and a \ a ir' 'Ihi ho > if 
matcit fsur h an upro ir fh »l tla iiinnh'rs of tin I a ' 1 
rolone starl for tlnir riha'< 'I h< r ifdain a 'r* d i ’ 

\M irrherl anrhrir- just in tiiiu, is it hi(<j"(i"l. for f 
hours litrr fao I ri ru h tm ti nf ,ir niUn'l th' 1 •*!''' 

7 hr nr \t h dt »' i > m ah at St Jnoo, llo 1 ir ■ ' tif tie < d '* 

\ I rrle JsJ ijkIs 7 hr JlrajDiriuttfi" < iit< r< tl (te fi >oi tdil- 
triflr riinris, nn'I tr^inlirrl it tin lift' i 1 lu'l '>f 
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Malemba, on the African coast, near the mouth of the Congo 
River, and finallj' at St Helena, ivhere Ovington found the 
inhabitants a motlej^ population descended from French 
Protestant refugees, English and Dutch deserters from ships, 
half-castes, and negro slaves, at a low ebb mentally and 
morally After rounding the Cape m a terrible tempest and 
narroA\ly escaping slupuTeck off the coast of Madagascar, 
the Benjamin at last found herself at Johanna, the largest 
of the Comoro Islands and once famous as a port of call 
Ovington’s experiences with the local potentate make amus- 
ing readmg 

From Johaima the Benjamin made a straight run to Bom- 
baj^, and reached the harbour on 29 May, just in time to 
avoid the burst of the south-^\est monsoon Here, sorely 
agamst their wiUs, the crew were weather-bound for three 
and a half months mgton’s account of Bombay in 1600 
IS of singular mterest, though it must be remembered that 
he saw it during the most unhealthy period of the year, and 
this no doubt inchned him to take a somewhat pessmustic 
view The town had recently passed through many vicissi- 
tudes Ceded by the Portuguese to Charles II in 1061 and 
handed over to the Company six years later, it had been 
greatly developed by Gerald Aungier (1609-77) After his 
death much of his work had been alloii ed to lapse The op- 
pressive policy of Sir Josiah Child, the Governor of the Com- 
pany, and his namesake and tool m Surat, Mr John Chdd, 
brought about a revolt of the garrison under its comman- 
dant Captam Keigwin m 1083 Three years later a fresh 
senes of blunders led to an invasion of the Island of Bombay 
by the Sidi, the Adnural of the Great Moghal, who landed 
with 25,000 men, cut down the coconut groves, and laid 
siege to the fort After a prolonged blockade the garrison 
was forced to accept huimhatmg terms Child was succeeded 
on his death bj"^ George Weldon, who married his predeces- 
sor’s Widow and was Governor when Ovington arrived 

O vmgton’s picture of Bombay asjie saw it is a gloomy one 
Aungier’s schemes of colomzation had not been successful 
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INTRODUCTION 
’ Frj'er The president at the time of Ovington’s visit -was 
Bartholomew Hams The factors lived m considerable 
pomp thej*^ dined together m a common hall, attended daily 
service m the chapel, and when they went abroad it was m 
a stately procession After death they w ere buried beneath 
those grandiose tombs which still survive and were looked 
upon at the time w ith considerable pride Surat w as still a 
rich and prosperous toivn, ‘ more populous than any part of 
London’, when Ovington saw it, in spite of the Maratha 
raids of 1G64 and 1G70, since which time it had been fur- 
nished ivith a wall and a moat In the centre stood the Castle 
m which resided the Moghal Governor The factors w’ere at 
the mercy of this officer, who imprisoned and otherwise mal- 
treated them whenever he had any grounds of complaint 
this, together wnth the Maratha menace and the distance of 
Surat from the sea, was steadily tending to transfer the 
balance of trade to Bombay, m spite of the unhealthmess of 
the latter 

During his two and a half years’ residence at the Surat 
factory 0\nngton managed to collect a number of facts 
about the natnc inliabitants, Hindu, Mahommedan, and 
Parsi He was a keen and diligent observer, and his picture 
of contemporary Indian life, customs, and religious obser- 
vances is accurate as w ell as entertaining Particularly valu- 
able are his remarks about the Parsis, whom he describes as 
‘ in their calling i erj' industrious and diligent, and careful to 
tram up their children to Arts and Labour’ Ovington’s 
account of the Persian Gulf and Red Sea is of less impor- 
tance, being based on hearsay and not on personal know- 
ledge 

In February 109 1 Ovmgton re-embarked on the Benjamin 
for the return voyage He landed at the Cape, of which he 
gives us a full description After touching at Ascension, 
he reached Kmsale on September 18th Here the presence of 
French privateers imposed a long halt, and it was not until 
5 December that the Benjamin once more cast anchor at 
Gravesend The President had been highly pleased wath 
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Ovington’s -work at Surat, and sent home the following re- 
commendation to the Company by the Beyijamin 

Mr John Onngton, i\Iinjster eier sence the first ami all of the 
Benjamin (wee being destitute then of a munster) he > hath offi- 
ciated here amongst ns with much mtegnty and upnghtaess, his 
life and conversation bemg altogether conformable to his doc- 
trmes a true pious good man We promised him the settled salan 
of Your Honours to the ministers of Suratt of 50 / per annum, and 
havemg served upwards of two 3 ears to all our contents and 
sattisfaction, wee most humbly recommend him to Your Honours 
for the gratuity 3 ’-ou allways allow other good mimsters as officiate 
here of 50 I per annum more, and accordmgly wee hai e made up 
his accompts and hath presumed to draw our bills for the same, 
and to recommend turn and what wee have done to Your Honours 
favourable consideration * 

The Court thereupon passed the following resolution 

This Court hai emg received a testimomaU from the President 
and Councill of Suratt of the mimstenal abiht} es and good deport- 
ment of John Ovington, for two 3 ears and upwards officiated 
as Chaplain amongst them, and took his passage for England on 
the ship Benjamin , and he being desirous to return back, it is 
ordered that he be entertamed to serve the compan 3 as chaplain 
of their factor 3 ’ of Surat, at the salary of fifty pounds per annum 
and fift 3 ’' pounds a 3 ear gratuity, as he shall be found to deserve ’ 

0^nngton, however, appears to ha\ e changed his irund about 
returning to India No mention is made of him m the letters 
or Court iMmutes of 1694 or 1695, and a hst of the Compan}'’® 
seiv’ants at Surat, Ma 3 '’ 1695 (O C 6037), does not contain 
his name Probably he preferred to remam m England and 
write his magnum opus, A Voyage io Suratt in the year 1689, 
which came out in 1696 This work endently met with the 
Company’s approval, for in the Court Minutes of 16 April 
1697 we find the foUowmg entr 3 ' 

It is ordered that a warrant be made out for twenty five pounds 
to JF John Ovmgton, late Chaplam at Surrat, bemg so much 
thought fit to be paid him for two wolf-dogs by him procured an 
sent from Ireland to Surrat at the desu-e of the late Prfaident, anfl 

1 51c 

* Surat to Compan 3 -, II Feb 1693 (O C 5862) 

’ Court Minutes, 15 Dec 1693 



INTHODt CTIO\ 

for T bookc 1>\ liiii» \\ ritlcn ninl jirr*-ciitc(l to tlic roinjnin , rnllcd 
1 ^ o\npc to ‘^iirmt 

0\ inpton prob ilth held a cune\ id the Ixiiidon diocese at 
this tune, bat it is iin])ossiblc to trice it n\idcnll\ lie Mas 
residing in or near London for on 12't November lO'tS, the 
Directors of the new 1\ csl'dilislicd I'list India Coinjianv hav- 
ing rcsolv ed to ask the Archbishop of Canterbarv to approv c 
some priv ers to be used at thiir cslabhshtncnts, on 10 
December following 

The titles w t re re id of tlircc pmv < r- for tins C oinpnnv — one to 
t)C used nt home, nnottu r to tie used in tin ir f ictories abroad, and 
a third to tic used on tin ird tlieir slops —npjirov td bv His (.race 
the \rchbisho]) of Cnnlcrtnin and tlic l^ml Hisboji of lyondon 
Onlered th it 1 ,0(10 of the s ml Hin r priv i rs be prmti d and that 
tlvinpton Mipirvise tin jiress 

In lO'IO Ovmgton brought out a p imphlet entitled In 
Lssfir/ upon (hr Aotnn tind f^i/o/ihrs of Ten} no doubt in- 
spired bv a deiirc to pojml in/c tin use of this then novel 
heverige, whose acquaintance he had made in Surat, and so 
assist the ( omjnnv s tridc It contained a woodcut of the 
t<^a-])Ianl, and waslicrcelv assailed bv one lolm aldron in 
a eo irse and scurrilous Sad/r <t^nin<:t Ten, Or 0^nnp,ton's 
L'i’iarj upon the A alurr niul Qiinhtir’; of Tea t( r I)i’!’;rrtt d and 
nurlc'.qu d- 'I'he writer, having lavished upon Ovmgton 
the cinlhets ‘ fem ilc Ovmgton’ ami 'soft Hermaphrodite’, 
concludes 

Wise Ouing/on deserves green bavs, 

Tor praihing brightlv foreign Jens, 
lint, were we wise, Oiuig{oii\ Ten 
lloiild be trmsported over Sen 

’ ‘An 1 ssav upon the Nature and Qualities of Tea’, bj 
J Ovmgton, M A , Chaplain to IIis Majestv , London, printed by 
and for H Roberts, ICOO Reprinted 1928 bj Arthur illinins, 
FGI, with a prefaec bj the Right lion Augustine Birrell, 
Institute of Ccrlifiealcd Grocers, London, DCS 

’ Dublin, printed bj Svlvanus Pepjat, RooUscllcr in Skinner 
Row, 1783 The publisher issued nt the sanic time a reprint of 
the Essay on Tea, and the two arc bound up together in tlie B M 
cop> 
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Almost as vicious is the attack on Ovington by Captain 
Alexander Hamilton, in the Introduetion to his New Account 
of the East Indies (Edinburgh 1727) 

T know a reverend Gentleman,’ he wntes, ' m anno 1090, who 
came to Bombay in India, Chaplain of the ship Benjamin, the ship 
was sent on a Voyage to Atcheen and the streights of Mallacca, 
while the Chaplain stay’d at Bombay and Surat, employed in his 
ministerial Duties, and in making his ingenious Observations and 
Remarks, whieh he pubhshed when he returned to England, for 
vhieh he received a great deal of Applause, and many encomiuins 
from some of his Reverend Bretheren, and a particular Comph 
ment from the Governors of the Church, yet I know, that his 
greatest Travels were in Maps, and the knowledge he had of the 
Countnes any uay remote from the aforementioned Places, was 
the Accounts he gathered from common Report, and perhaps 
these Reports came successively to him by Second or Third 
Hands, for, to my certain knowledge, there were none then at 
Surat or Bombay that could furnish him ivith any tolerable 
Accounts of some Countnes that he desenbes, particularly the 
Gro\vth and Nature of Tea, and shews its Bush very prettily 
among his Cuts, which Accounts are not easily procured, even in 
China, much less at Bombay ’ 

And no doubt the reference in his Dedication to ‘scribblers 
who dedicate them works to Great Men who they hardly 
know any more than their illustrious names’, is another sly 
hit at Ovmgton, who had dedicated his Voyage to Siiratl 
to the Earl of Dorset, and the Essay on Tea to the Countess 
of Grantham It must be remembered, however, that the 
old sea-captain was an Interloper, and the sworn enemy of 
the Company and its servants, at whom he never misses an 
opportunity to have a covert gibe 

In 1701, Ovington’s labours found fitting recogmtion He 
was already Chaplain to His Majesty The University of 
Dublin gave him the Degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 
the same year he was presented to the crown living of St 
Margaret’s, Lee, Kent (now the county of London), in the 
Rochester diocese During his tenure of tlus benefice he 
acquired a considerable reputation as a sermon-writer , 
copies of two of these. The Plausible Plea Silenced, London, 
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II 


170'i, niid Cliri<;li(iii ( lidsltttf London, 17112, lie in the 
Libmrj of St John s (ollcpc, Cmnhridfic 

Dr Ovnifilon rennuned rector of St Mnrpnrct s until Ins 
dentil, ■which took jil icc nt the tnd of .lime 17.'11 He was 
buricil on 2 IiiK H\ the terms of his will, which was 
dated 12 December 172tl, he desired to be buried m the 
south-west comer of the churehMird Doubtless the request 
was complied with, thouj;h the two tombstones standing m 
that s[iot nrc now illegible He ajipears to ha\c died iin- 
ninmed no mention of w ife or famih occurs m his w ill, and 
the bulk of his estate was beeiucatheil to his nephews and 
nieces of the arner familN , Isdward arncr hemg his sole 
CNCCutor It IS interesting to note that a \ orkshircman of 
the name of Ccorgc Knight of Stockton and his sister 
figure among the bcnericiancs 

0\ mgton was a shrewd and prnctic il ohser\ er of men and 
manners, b\ no means dc\ oid of a sense of humour, and Ins 
accounts of Ilombnj and Sunit ns he saw them nt the end of 
the sc\cntccnth ccntur\ are of the greatest possible \ nine to 
the historian of ^^csttrn India, coming ns thej do midw.ay 
between those of .John Fryer and \Ic\nndcr Hamilton - The 
book IS, indeed, one of the In chest tm\ el-books of the period, 
and the author is not altogether imworthj of Nahum Tate’s 
encomium 

You linsc so Inch sour Discos cries writ, 

Ye rend and sojnpc with ^olI ns we sit, 
l\ilh sou lioisc sail and reach the Jiidiau shore, 

The real scene con’d scarce delight us more 

' See IVnldron’s coarse jiiics, referred to nbo\c 
’ Tlic rcscinblnnccs between many passages in Frjer and 
Ovington nrc scrj striking, and it is possible that Ovinglon owed 
something to his predecessor 

Dr Fr\er armed in India in Tune 1071, went to Persia in 1077, 
and returned to Surat earlj in 1070, w lienee he sailed for Hiigland 
in 1081 But his Nau Accouiil of JCasl Itulia mid Persia, in 8 
Letters , being 0 j ears 'i m\ els Begun 1072 And Finished 1081, 
was not nclunlly published until 1008 The early travellers 
borrow freely from ono anollicr, mostly without acknowledge- 
ment Fitclic’s account of Bumia, for instance, in Purclins (ed 
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It 13 a curious fact that the Voyage to Suratt, though often 
quoted, has never been reprinted since its original publica- 
tion by Jacob Tonson m 1696, and is now a rare nork, 
whereas the Essay on Tea ran into three editions The pic- 
ture of Bombay Fort, dated 2 April 1668, seems to be an 
adaptation of one sent home in 1665, now on exhibition in 
the museum of the Public Record Office and reproduced in 
the 1685-7 volume of Sir Wilhara Foster’s English Factories 
in India 

Early m the eighteenth eentury France was still dream- 
ing of an empire in Southern India, and this no doubt led 
to the appearance of an anon 5 Tnous French translation of 
Ovmgton’s Voyage to Suratt in two volumes with the foUow- 
mg title VOYAGES ( DE JEAN / OVINGTON / Faits h. 
Surate, & en d’autres heuv de I’Asie & de I’Afrique lAVECj 
L’Histoire de la Revolution du Royaurae de Golconde 5/ 
des observations sur les Vers a Soye / Tradmt de I’Anglois / 
A PARIS / chez Guiixaume Caveueb Fils, Libraire, rug 
S Jacques, au Lys d’Or, prds la Fontame Samt Sevenn / 
M Dcc XXV / Avec Approbation & Pniulege du Roi / 

The translator m his Preface praises Oiungton’s learning, 
mquisitiveness, patience, and circumspection, his ‘yeux 
S 9 avans et capables de reraarquer ce qu’il y avoit de curieux 
sur la route’, but finds fault with his partisan spirit, his re- 
ligious prejudices, the want of arrangement and order in his 
narrative, and the diffuseness of his style this last defect he 
endeavours to remedy in his translation Eighteenth-centuiy 
French translations of Enghsh travel literature relating 
to India are not uncommon another is a translation of 
Grose (Voyages aux Indes Onentales par Jean-Henn Grose, 
tradmt de I’Anglois par M Hernandez, Tun des Auteurs do 
Journal Stranger, sr dcc Lvm A Londres et se trouve ii 
Lille chez la veuve Pancoucke et a Paris) 

MacLehose, vol x) is largely a summary of Caesar Fredenckc, the 
Venetian traveller 



n iij:h titlls okthf ( iiiKr m’thoiutiks 
Q rOTl.D 


Am )1 \ 1’ The I iinh'^h III M c^lrni liiilin l^nulon IS’l 

Uni 1 1 J liinoh f'f ll,r 1 ii'.l Itiiliii Ciiif Ix’tidiin IslO 
( \M| in I 1 , ''ir T M C,rtZftlerr of tl,f Iloiiihni/ I’rfsiilrnri/ 

Cnlhnii nud Dir W III/ 7 Inthrr lt\ Col A tili ‘Jiiiltdii li\ II Cor- 
di( r II il.lin I ''oi K t\ J'ti 1 111 
( (mill H( \ 11 Thr Jtiiiidniii ( hiitrli l,olid(ill ITlifi 
1) \ Ct MI \ 1 (. 7 hr Origin of Iloiidmi/ lt<)iiilM\, HlOO 

Driln } <iUr J'irtro 7 rti rh of '1 nn*- iiid id C,ri ^ Iliikitivt 

‘'(K II 1\ Is'll 

Dowmsc ( 1(1111 lit lli'lortf of Ihr Jiidiiiii )\ tir^ I d \\ 1 o'.ti r 
Ixiiidoii ItiJS 

Lnrlif Trm rllrri: III India Id \\ 1 ((•.li r I oiidoii, l‘i21 
1 l)\\ \lili| ^ M (inzrltrrr of Itoiidiai/ ( ill/ and hlaiid l!oiiil)i>, 
It'O'l-lll (Jloiiihaii Ctli/ (lazrtlrrr ) 

/I’lif of lUiiiihaii U'(I2 

Kiicli'h J aclonr’: III Judin lOlh (dt 1 d W 1 ostcr 0\ronI, \ d 
I 111 1)1 UK I, (( '•an. J laji'iri ^ i inn , llsT 

1 oiini ‘•T, (. \\ ,SrIrcliou\ from thr httcri fir tii thr Jiuiiibaif 
.'iffrrtarial lloiid) , IhSj 

I in I It, .1 I J\ri .Iccouiit of I ad India and I'rrwa I'd \\ 

( ro(ilv( Ilillint ^()ti(.t\, l‘il2 
Giiosi , J II I ai/iiCf to the I. ad Jiidirs, 17’)7 
IIA^n.^•T,l{ J’niicijiall Ji>aiii’iili<iii'!,rl(' I d MatIx)i()‘'C ftlai- 
poii, U'0.1 

IlAMinov, Cnpl Al(.\aiid(r Ant Irruiiiil nf thr lad Judies 
I.oiid(iii tliid tdii , 177 1 

JJa-ihus I oi/apr'i, 7 hr I d MurUliaiii llaklinl So(.l(t^, 1878 
JJedi^rs Diary I'd 'ink linklint SotiiU 
III itiii iiT, Tlioiiuis Same Yrare'i 7raiels London, IflllB 
JJuhsoii-Jobsoii IL "i uk and Huriull 2nd edn Ij\ '\V Crookc 
Ivondon, lltOJ 

IIuNTi It, Sir i\ Imperial Gazitircr of Judia Ixindon, a d 
JJtdunj of JJrtlish Judin London, 1000 
Joiirdaiii, John, the Journal of Ld i\ Toslcr Ilaklin t Socictj , 
1005 
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TO Ills 1 \( I ij r\( \ 

ClIAULK.S > 

I'nrI of f 'iikI ^Iiddh •.< \ 

( hnvil>rt!n>ii rf h\ l/djr'fi; ^ fj llir 1/orf 

Nc'iV Ottlrr I'f llr (,nr'rr, <( r Uni <mr of Ihr lyinh linlirft ff 

ll ]il< 'I*-! \ fUir Iac cll< ! 1 ( \ , 

\‘> IIk Itm IViiit < ■- lli< Niws of niu I'o- 

nidiK r s \rnMiI 'ir( wont In t \|)i 1 1 ‘.oiik ( tinosilK s of 
tli( I’l i( t from \\ lu Ilf ( !i< f mu loprfjriri tiu \\a\ for 
Ills Hf ( ( ])tioii. rtiul IntrofltUf tIu Slraiif^tr inlo tluir 
I’n sfjuf . so. 111 iiiiil'iin»n of tills r( spi ( (fnl Ciislonj, (lus 
I'on if,'ii ^o^^l/'< IiojK s for lulniittniu f to \our 1 i\our 
•iiid \f r( ])t iiu (. 11)1011 flint Slot K of No\ 1 It \ "Iiuliit 
jin siinu s ujioii md u Iiu li it hnii'^s w it Ii it ns n\ c II from 
.ifnca, ns s(\trnl r<mof<r I’irts niid Km),'doms of I he 
l.rul I'fir III t lios( I’lufs tluri nrc si \ ( nil 'J'liiiifA Ik'H 
t.iktii notuf of. mIik li li(i\« ( M 1 )) d flu OI)s( rv.ilioiis of 
fillif r Tnn (11( rs I mcd not nuiitioii, m\ I.ord, with 
wli'if fiKiIiti Mill cm tm))lo\ \our .Imlffiiu III, to juiu- 
tr.ilc into all that i. nn\ win re useful, whilst \our 
\ ifforous 1 niK \ I III isrf.iiiih jirt st lit to ^ on all f hat is 
di\ c rli\ c III its hiitc rlaiiinu iit And I ho’ I ( oiift ss 1 ha\ e 
\tr\ ;:rcMl llcason lodrtnd the strutiusss of ^olIr CVii- 
siirc", ii])oii the strt 11^(1 h of } our ndimrahlc ICndow nioiits, 
Mt nuthiiiks I find rtlicf to this Fear, iii that Xntnc 
Candor, which so casilv lem|)crs the Ae(urat^ of )our 
Thoiiffhts with fa\oural)lc Coiislructioiis 

' C liarlcs S:icl,\ illi , Otli I, art of Dorset, 10.17-1700, look a Iciul- 
inpjurl in linnf'iiif' ^VlIImI^ of OniiiRO o\er to 1 iif^laiul llcwasa 
I’f IK rolls jntron of liltniliirc, and ainonn Ids jirotfucs were I’rior, 
Dn,(lcn, Conprc^c, and Addison llainilton, in Hu Deduation fo 
Ins jVnt' Arcouut, sjiiU fnllv insmnalct, llml 0\ ington ‘liardlj knew 
more limn Ins illnstrioiis name’ 

II 'Ji 
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THE DEDICATION 

But I ivill not transgress those Measures of Civihty, of 
which your EXCELLENCY is so absolute a Master, by 
being too tedious in this Address, nor thereby violate 
those Decencies and Respects, which your Practice re- 
commends so fully to the World, and of which none have 
had more sensible Demonstration than my self Espe- 
cially considering how much is due to you from the 
Sacred Order, which you treat with that constant un- 
common Civility, as if you design’d to baUance that 
Contempt, which is too apt to be cast upon it Imitat- 
ing, as in other Perfections, so m this too, the Ancient 
Poets, who instructed Men m Reverencing not only the 
Gods, but in a due Regard to such as were their imme- 
diate Servants , and in all things mamtaimng still that 
Greatness by your Munificence, which you freely part 
with in your Condescensions I need not determine, 
with how much Reason the Eastern Subjects ascnbe this 
Character to their Emperours, That their Royal Condi- 
tion ts owing to their Meiiis, and that they as far tran- 
scend other Mortals in those, as they do inPower, but I am 
satisfied, ’tis the unquestionable Loyalty, Prudence, 
Greatness of Mind, and other Virtues, which have justly 
rais’d you to that Sphere, wherein you move, kindly in- 
fluencing the Affairs of this great Kingdom, and from 
whence you look down, like the Heavenly Bodies, from 
the highest Orb, with a kind and obhgmg Aspect And 
that their other Opuuon of their Princes, That they are 
the Adopted Sons of Heaven, may be your happy Portion 
too, IS not more unfeignedly desir’d by any, than 

Your EXCELLENCY'S 

Most Obedient, 

Most Obliged, 
and Deooted Servant 

J Ovington 



'JO Mr .T OMNGTON. OX HIS 

VOYAGE TO SITU'IT 

lion] IV coir To<]. lo Head 'ntli fnnt}e<ii Vain, 

The Dream': af ro'rif Cloi/<.t(r'd II ri/er< Ilraxu 
If ho yet jirennne that Truth'’: firm Path'! they tread, 
If hen all the nhilc throu/ih mid 1 hijmv’v led, 

With J'aiery-l'ea’tc, tndead of Sen nee fid 
A': dreaming If izzardi Mtdnij^ht Jouriuy^ tahe. 
And ucary xiith tmapn'd Labour xrahe. 

So xatn ij Sjicculiition’v fancy d I'li’^hl 
Hut search of Kature fiixei nneere Dehfiht 
Throuffh her xa’t Jlooh the Il'orld, a curtow; Eye 
May II onders xn each pregnant Pa^c iJacry, 

Male nav llcmarls, xihtch Pen<:on may reduce 
To Humane Tltnefit, and Puhhch U':c 

Then Happy they xiho quit their prii nh Home, 
And gen'rously through Foreign Climatis roam, 

II ho, lihc Uljsscs, can de<:pi':c the Toil, 

And male each Land they meet their E^alivc Soil 
See Men and Manners scarec by Humour hnoxen 
1 tsil all Countreys to improve their oxcu 

Hut ah' hoxo fao, my Friend, xvith your Design, 
On such Discov'rics bound, have crosi'J the Line ' 
For sordid Gam, nav Worlds tluy xull descry. 

Seize Nature's Wealth, but pass her IVonders by 
'Their Fleet returns opjncst xmth Trajfichs Weight, 
Hut Knoxdcdgc males no part of all the Freight 
Yet this, of Old, xvas Jnson’,s Noble Prize, 

'Txvas tins that plac'd Ins Argo m the Shes 
Experience xvas the far-fctcht Golden Fleece, 

The Prize so much admir'd by Ancient Greece, 



C TO MR J OVINGTON 

Fiom whence may he tnfeii'’d what Thanks are due 
Fi oni Britain’s Sons, Indusinous Fnend, to you 
Fame shall in State, your useful Book Install 
In Bodley’s Pile, the Muses Capitol 

Y ou have so lively yom Discovenes JVni, 

We Read and Voyage with you as we sit, 

With you hoise Sail and leach the Indian shore; 

The real Scene cou'd scaice delight us more 
As when some Piophet from a Trance awakes. 

And to Attentive Crowds Deso iption makes 
Of Wondeis, which he did in Raptwe view, 

The Listneis think they see the Vision too 
Thus, Enteiiain'd with Nature and with Art, 

We heal yom Tiavels told, and well-pleas' d Guests de- 
part, 

N TATE* 

* Nahum Tate, 1C52-1715, was poet laureate and joint author, 
with Nicholas Brady, of the famous metrical paraphrase of the 
Psalms 
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A VOYAGE TO SURATT, &c. 


ON April the 11th, 1680 the jMemorable Day, whereon their The Ships 
Majesties, lOng Wilbam and Queen Mary were Cro-v\Ti’d, did 
the Ship Benjamin break ground from Gravesend, to-uards land 
her intended Voyage to Snrafl m the East Indies IVhither 
she was sent as an Adviee-Slup of that wonderful Revolu- 
tion, whereby their Sacred Majesties were peaceably setled 
in the Throne, and had been receiv’d -mth the Umversal Joy 
of all the Nation In aU places where we came, we were wel- 
comed with loud and chearful Acclamations, and were enter- 
tam’d with unusual Congratulations and Respect, as happy 
IMessengers of as grateful News, as ever arrived m those 
Parts They were every where truly sensible of their un- 
expected Dehverance from that Rbsery and Thraldom which 
ei en there threatned them, and likewise of the mvaluable 
Blessmg of living under a Peaceable Government, free from 
their former Apprehensions, either of molence upon their 
Temporal Enjoyments, or disturbance to the Tranquihty of 
their ]\Imds 

We had not long left the Lands-End of England, before we 
espied a great Fleet of Ships, which appear’d to us at a dis- 
tance like a floatmg Forest, and seiz’d us with no httle Con- 
sternation Their lymg off not far from Brest, made us for 
some time conjecture them to be Freneh, tdl we were happily 
undeceived by the approach of an English Fngot, which dis- 
cover’d them to be Friends However, one of our Company, 
who had faithfully mgaged to stand by us, and on whose As- 
sistance we depended, without any Ceremony, bemg appre- 
hensive of the danger, clapt upon a wmd, and so left us 

After this, we kept on our course with a favourable Wmd, 
till we arrived at Madeira, a small Island appertammg to 
the Crown of Portugal, situated about the Two and Thirtieth 
Degree of Latitude , it is m length, about Twenty Five Miles, 
about Eight or Ten broad, and Sixty m its Curcumfere 




Tiin isLWD OF AiAimniA n 

Ihc SiUmlioii nnd Nalnc PIo is »ntnc‘<s of llic unmlmbitcd, 
but most habitable Island tbc\ bad left, and the just 
hopes nnd prospect tbt^ bad of rcpiinmf; a sifrbt of it, 

^\c^c tbc\ but jirovidcd ^\llb Ships nnd Men Tins excited 
the \ttcntion of the Portiisiic’^c, nnd llkc^^lsc, ^^Ilbnut inueb 
rcluctane>, jirocur d tbcir Promise of cndcn\ourinp \Mtb 
tbcir Prince to incline bini to bc.irkcn to tbc.se Proiios ils, and 
likewise to cqui]) tbcm with Xccc,ssnrics nnd toincnicnccs 
for n second 1. iidcrt ikinp \iid sue ccedin;; with him nccord- 
in" to tbcir wishes, tbc\ sit forwnrd, found the Island, 
landed tbcir Men, and in a short time coinerttd the ildcr- 
nass into n Garden of Pleasure 

Some s i\ Mndcim was diseo\crd 1)\ the l^oTlu^uac, in Thed\'!co- 
Anno 1 120, and dcri\ d its Name from the abiindanec of 
AVood that t^rew there It was o\crs))rcad with ildcriicsscs //„.]>orlii- 
nnd iilcntj of Trees, (which pa\c it Ibis Name ) as with one guese 
intire Wood, the tedious thoughts of culling down wbieb, 
jicrswaded Ibcni to a more spced\ Method of dcslroMiig it 
by fire Vflcr it was kindled, the Mames grew to such a 
head, nigcd so \iolcnlIv, nnd by degrees became so furious, 
that the People were fore d for their Masc and Preservation, 
to betake Ihcmsclvcs to the water, to avoid the violence of 
the heat 

The remaining Ashes contributed so much to the Fcrlihtj The 
of the Ground, that it at first jiroduccd sixty for one, the 
fruitful Vines brought forth more Grapes than Lcav cs, oy 

Clusters of two or three spans length, nnd m all its Products, thclsland 
Ihcir Beauty and Fertility were so remarkable, that it gain’d 
the Title of the Queen of Islands 

The Air here, to which the Pleasure ns well ns Ilcnllh of Ils good 
Humane Life is so much owing, is generally v’cry Temperate 
and undisturbed, and the Heavens smiling nnd serene For 
those climates which arc placed between the Thirtieth and 
Fortieth Degrees of Latitude, enjoy a Temperature, generally 
very equal and convenient, infested neither with the excess 
of Heat, nor rigid Coldness, but moderately participating 
of those troublesome Extreams They seem indisputably 
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yet for the most part the Merchant is Thnvmg and Rich, 
■whilst the Grape-gatherer, imploy’d by him, is but Poor 
Among the IVIerchants, the Jesmis are none of the meanest, 
who every vhere contend for precedence in Fortune, as well 
asm place , and have here secured the Monopoly of Malmsey, 
of which there is but one good Vmeyard m the whole Island, 
which is entirely m their possession Twenty Thousand 
Pipes of Wine, by a modest Computation, may be reckoned 
the Annual Increase of the Grapes, which number is thus ex- 
hausted and spent Eight Thousand are thought to be drunk 
upon the Island, three or four are wasted m Leekage, and the 
remamder is Transported, most of it to the West Indies, espe- 
cially to Barbadoes, where it is drunk more liberally than 
other European Wines 

Plenty of Citrons grow here, of which the Natives make a 
delicate Sweetmeat, called Suckei^, and load -with it yearly 
two or three small Ships for Franee The Sugar which m 
candjung them they make use of, and is often effectually 
prescrib’d agamst Consumptions, is but rarely transported, 
because of its scarcity, which hardly supplies the Necessities 
of the Island 

They are some years under great want of Corn, because 
the Gram that grows here produces no great Plenty, so that 
sometimes they are threatned ■with Famme For prevention 
of which, while I was there, they used their Authority in 
Pressmg Ships which anchored in the Road, and commanded 
them, before they would allow them any Commerce, to the 
Azores Islands, to Import a quantity for their subsistence. 

This Island affords store of Peeches, Apricocks, Plumbs, 
Cherries, Figgs, and AValnuts, and the English Merchants, 
allowed to Reside and Traffick here, have transplanted from 
England Currans, Gooseberries, Philberts, etc which are 
more kmdly entertam’d m this Soil, than many of -their 
Fruits are with ours, whose coldness and moisture are not so 
proper for the pregnancy of the Frmts of a hot Climate The 

* Ital zxiccata Candied fruit, ‘a kind of meat made of pum- 
pions or gourds 
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ripe Grapes, -which jaelded us a fragrant smell from the fruit- 
ful Vineyards The Groi es and Woods were aU sprightly and 
gay, nothing seem’d to us droopmg or langmd, but aU thmgs 
smil’d round about the place of our Entertainment The Air 
was clear, and made IMelodious by the Voice of Birds The 
Ships and Ocean were at a convenient distance, whereon we 
looked, and still new Charms sprung from that admirable 
vanetj’^ of Objects, whither soever we turn’d our Eyes, and 
all thmgs conspir’d to jneld together a ra\ashmg satisfaction 
to our Senses Thus we spent the day in abundance of de- 
light, happy and retir’d from Melanchol3' and all disturbance 

The ordmaiy Food of the poorer sort, is little else m the 
time of the Vintage, but Bread and ripe Grapes, which 
simple Nourishment affords sufRcient pleasure and dehght, 
when it meets with true Hunger, which never fails of Cook- 
ing the Meat mth a gusto for the Palate For Pulses and 
Legummous Food, as it was a great part of the Diet of our 
Forefathers and Antedilu-vaan Patriarchs, and very Congemal 
to the Nature of Man, so is this spare Food, with a very 
moderate mi-rture of Flesh, the frequent Repast even of 
those here of better Note, who find it easily elaborated and 
•transimtted in such manner as is proper for Digestion , who 
thereby preserv'e their Bodies in Health and Strength, and 
keep the Crases^ of the Parts pure, which are otherwise per- 
verted bj’^ Intemperance And were it not for this great ab- 
stinence m Eatmg, the danger of Fevers m the hot Season 
would be rarelj’^ avoided, and the Venereal Excesses to which 
thej"^ are strangely addicted, with the immoderate heat of the 
place, would be apt to put Nature under various disorders 
Therefore IMen of the greatest Consequence and Fortune, 
(whether it be that Sobrietj^ might render them more Spruce 
and Amorous for the Exercise of Love, or that they are bred 
up m an Antipatlty to that gross and scandalous Vice of 
Drunkenness,) seldom exceed the allowable bounds of Drmk- 
mg, and accustom themselves to a very spare Diet Nor are 

’ KpSais, ‘a blending of the humours m the body, constituting 
a state of health or disease’ 
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they apt to impose their Wine upon others m their ordinarj 
compotations , but the Servant attending holds the Bottle 
in his hand, and delivers the Glass to him that Drinks, to re- 
eeive from the Servant’s hand, who pours out leisurely ivhat 
the Guest pleases, either a larger or a less quantity, by which 
means he that is mtent upon Drinkmg, may take his Liberty, 
and he that is willing to refram, is not forced IVhen the 
The odd Company breaks up, the Porches and Entries of the Houses, 
particularly the private place behmd the door, arc 
Unne. allowed for the convenience of Urine , because that action la 
the Streets is reputed Indecent, and liable the Censure 
of Drunkenness 

Their The People very much affect a gravity m their Garb, and 
Cloaths (.jQathed all in Black, in complaisance (as I imagm) to 
the Sacerdotal Function, and the better to ingratiate with 
that Profession, which challengeth so much Authonty among 
them But they caimot live without the gallantry of wear 
mg the Spado t and the Dagger, those inseparable Adjuncts, 
even of Servants attending their Masters at the Table, who 
proudly strut with the Dishes in their Hands, m that Solemn 
Garb, with a Basket Hilt to a Sword at least a yard long, 
even in the midst of Summer 

Their Their Houses too, as well as Cloaths, are made without 
ouses Expence or Splendour, neither Curious by the Em 

bellishments of Art without, nor Rich in Trappings and Fumi 
ture witlun, some of them shoot up a httle m height, with 
out any other Characters of greatness Tlie generality o 
them are flat-roofed, and all of them give admittance to the 
open Air thro the IVindows, which, being without the use o 
Glass, are kept open aU the day, and closed by Wooden shn 
ters at night 

^ Italian sjirtda,ncut-and-thnist sword (ewaS^) Cf, the Balled 

in Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac, Act I 


Je jette avec grhee mon feutre, 

Tc fais Icntemcnt I’abandon 
Du grand mantcau qui me caUeutre, 
Et jc tire mon espadon 
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T Ik ''(1)1 nllnws i)n \( iximotiK Iii1iti1)itni)l , i)nr ( n lUirc of 
InfcrtioKs M ili; 4 i)il\ wliidi wilt tlx r it is |>r( nlmr to tlx 
1 irtli or \ir, or dcriNnlili from soiix otlx r rmisc 1 Iviiow 
not , ^\lx) fiHind iiotliuif' in tins pi x < diffi rriit from tliL dis- 
pnvilxiii of otlx'rs of tlx s iiiic ( linmti 

Tlx (Jiitditxs of nil Poisons iirt nninn’d In ^ollX to Itr 
titlxrliot und mllxminj; us/ i/ji/ioi/m/m , or c (dd, ns Opiiiix , 
or dr\ , IS I itririf , nil nhx 1) qii ditx s in IN In found in llic 
Lli nil iits lx ri ns \\< 11 ns in otlx r 111 fjioiis nndtlxrcfon njit 
ciiou;:li to siipjih Mnttir for nil \tnoinous Aniiiinls, wliirli 
for tills roison iiiij,dit lir prrsniii d to lx* found lirrc, nixl 
luuili ntlxr tlinn in tlx I\ui|;dom of /rr/iuu/, nnIuiIi is n 
(ouiitrN of iiotixl IIuuudilN , nnd no poisons, ilx\ s:i\ , nre 
MiupU Humid, lx r ius( IIuiiuditN is n ipi dit\ ]iunl\ pns- 
Ri\(‘ nnd of it M If m< np dill of cniisnif; ji iin 

Li7 irds, of N\luc li tlx \ liiiM litre nil infimti numlirr nre 
\tr\ d(stnieti\( to tlx ir Pruits nnd firnpi s, nnd iiiifilitN dt 
\ ouri rs of Nslintt n < r tlx \ Ii^dit upon Ilut Simla s nnd T’o ids, 
of wliieli 111 tile Jiiilift nr< Mieli miitimt rilile Miiltitiidi s, find 
litre no 1 tiltrlnmnu lit , there tlx \ hiuuit tlx ( Immlitrs nnd 
prn.itc Apirtiixnts of tlx Iiilinlutniits, lurk friipiiiith m 
the roofs of tlx ir Houses, ns \Ntll ns iii tlx (truss, somi times 
tlx \ t sp\ tlx III 111 tlx ir ( Iinmlx rs mid nhoiit t lx ir Ht ds, m 
the ^^nlls nixt SkIiiirs of tlxir I odj;mf;s, niid m tlx. dnrk 
comers of tlx ir \ nults nnd (tlliirs 

'I’lx. I'trtihtN of this Ishiiid is iiiik h nhntid from xlint it 
NMis in the tuiiL of Its llrsl IMiintnt ion, nnd the eoiislnnl 
lire ikmn uji of the Rrnund has iiindc it m mnin jiliiet s feeble 
m its Produetions, so thnl il nnIioIn distoumms tlxir Im- 
liours, till it hns Iniii fallow for three or four ^ enrs, after which 
time, if there springs up no Hroom, ns n token of its folloNN- 
iiiR k'niit fulness, tliej desist from all their liojies of its I'er- 
tililj , and eoiieliide it quite nnrrcii The iiresenl barrenness 
of imieli of their Laud, reminds them of the firowth of their 
Vices, to whieh they m^ciiuoiislj nscribe it Ainoiif; nnIucIi, 
their Effeiiiiimlc Lcwdiicss rnnj verj well stnnd in the front 
of their Accusations, nn Inch prcN nils not n little, c\ cn niiiong 
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those -o-hose double Obligations, of Chnstians and Mimio! 
Persons, should mightil} deter them from that sin, cspcci 
Their ally considermg hoir they may satisfie all their Desires at 
Lewdness }jome, and double their Pleasure by their Innocence Ilul 
vagrant Lusts, hke other Fires, ^hen thej once get head, are 
not easily tamed and stifled, till they consume the t 
Matenals that feed them This Inconstancy in the Husband 
encourages (tho it cannot Legitimate,) the same LcMt\ in 
the Wife, the n-eakness of whose Sex is not so much pn-d 
against the Charms of alluring Temptations Therefore arc 
the Women here as apt to defraud their Husbands, ns {lie 
Husbands are to defraud their Wncs, and both equallj kind 
to Strangers, especially the Women, whose pronencss lint 
v,ay, IS more excited by their being cloister’d and kept in, 
and restrain’d from all Company Their Appetites arc nu 2 
mented bj" diflicultics, and increased by being oppos'd 

Qiwd heel, tngratum csl, quod non heel ncrins iirtl 

Tins made Lyciirgns Enact a Decree for keeping up Main 
monial Affection, ‘ That Married Persoas should be ns enu 
tious as Celibates to enjo}' one another, and nc\cr do it but 
by stealth ’ 

No In(er~ Another reason that offers for their mutual Infidelit', n 
Ignorance they ha%e of each others personal Iluuinur , 
and unacquamtance ^nth their dispositions licforc >ram igi 
nliich sometimes is Celebrated before a mutual Intcrvu''^ 
has prccccded the Engagement tniereas a competent tnu'’ 
of Courtship and frequent Visits gis cs them some Insju-c ti<in 
into each others Genius and Inclinations, cn"age-> tb'if 
mutual Passions and good Liking, bj their constant tndi u 
ing Presents and Cons crsation, which In degrees unites 
Hearts, and ripens their Affections for a hniip\ Mam 
For which purpose it is practis’d in some parts of the '' 

in the \erj ^finonfj of their Children, n ho arc tngigfd 

Contract at the jears of fi\e or six, ns in the Indif^ ^ 
During our stay upon the Island, a joiing Gintbunf* <■ 
an adsanc’d Fortune, winch n as valued at C<XK)0 D<iILin,i 
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inpagcd in the Courtship of n Lndj of SOOO, niicl proceeded 
to Mnrringc, ^\lthout the opportiinitj of one sight of her be- 
fore the SoleInnlt^, besides A\hnt uns nllou'd him the dny 
before lie i\us then, ns it linppcn d, in the Compnnv of tier 
Brother, and espied thro' n Lattice two joung Ladies, and 
imagining one of them to he his Mistress, uns curious to en- 
quire, 'whether of them it was’ To winch he reecis d no more 
satisfaction, than, ‘To morrow, Sir, is time enough for that ’ 

In Treating about I^Iarringe, their principal Enquiries arc 
into the Fniuih and Descent of the Courtier, for prcNcntion NoMam- 

of all occasions of the detestable Alllnlt^ with Maori and '^oith 

.lews or 

Jetts, which among them arc \crj numerous To join m Moors 
Mntrlmon^ with anj of them, is esteemed a debasement of 
her Lineage and Extraction, cspccinlU m a ^Vomnn that jirc- 
tends to Fninih and Education But the English Merchant The Eng- 
is on the other side as Reputable, and stands as fair m their 
Accounts, his ^ cry Name makes way for his admittance, and teemed by 
Incorporating into the best Families, especially if anj’^ them 
equality appears m his Fortune, for their subtle Casuists 
make sometimes an inequality of Fortune a just Plea for dis- 
sohing a Contract But then, alas' the English Merchant, if 
he Marries, must first renounce his Religion, and abandon 
the care of Ins Soul, for the Enjoyment of her m whom he de- 
lights But that which much surpriz’d me, was the prohibi- 
tion of an Old Gentlewoman, to the Proceedings of a Young 
Pretender to her Daughter, upon this Account, because she A strange 
was inform’d of the Health and Soundness of his Constitu- coi)eep- 
tion, of the IModcration and Chastity of his Manners, so that atainsl 
he was neser known to labour under any Venereal Disease, Marriage 
w hieli she eoneluded to arise only from the Aveakness of Ins 
Constitution, for it seems she presumed there w as no need of 
the restramls of Conseienee for so Venial an OfTcncc, the 
committing of ivhich, m her Opinion, was Meritorious 

The Execrable Sm of ISIurthcr has gam’d too not only an Murther 
Impunity but Reputation among them, and it is made the 
Characteristick of any Gentleman of Rank or Fashion, to punish'd 
have dipt Ins Hands in Blood To this they frequently are 
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obnoxious, and readdy incline, by reason of tlic casie re- 
course they have to their Churches, which shelter them from 
any Process, and are met nith at everj' turn For in the 
Metropolis, TuncJial, which exceeds not a good Coiintri 
Town, are almost twenty Churches and Cliappcls, besides 
abundance in their Country Plantations Tlicsc Christmns 
are as Licentious in commiting this Crime, as remiss in in 
flictmg due Penalties for it, and indulge the gmlt of it, e\ cn 
beyond what the Almighty did the Javs, tho’ ’tis loliin 
tary, by sparmg the Criminal if he can lay hold on the Homs 
of the Altar, and make Banishment or Confinement Ins ut 
most Penalty, both which by a large Present are bought off 
Many The Numhers of them Clergy increase here, ns well ns in 
Clergie- other Popish Countries, even to the oppression of the 

inth whom they seem to vie for Multitude ’Tis scarceimngin 
able, how so many Rich Ecclesiasticks can be supporicd 
by the Labours of so few People But to abate tins vender, 
they tell us, that none of their Nation is admitted to the 
Priesthood, who is not possess’d of some Patrinionv, to ns oid 
No Jews a burthen to the Church They are totnllj'^ a\ ersc here from 
or Moors adimttmg any into Sacred Orders, whose Originals are cither 
Moots, and yet this Caution is not obsen'cd b\ them 
at St Jaques,^ where Native Africans OfTiciate as Priests 
The pre- The Jesuits, among all the rest of their Orders, arc the onh 

Aulhonf Supream Repute, which they aspire to bv (be cnMC 

of the Absolutions of their Penitents, and pretentions to stricter 
Jesuits Sanctity, and a more unblemisht Character, than the rest of 
the Orders For this end, they closely conceal from piibhck 
notice all the Enormities and Irrcgulantics of their Order, 
Their Jg- and all their Failures, but vhat arc legible in their Ignn 
norance xance, which was so remarkable, that scarce one in three e* 
those I coni ers’d with understood Latin If nnj Dchnqner'* 

IS expell’d the Consent, his Faults arc stifled and hcjit n. 
secret as Confession, lest the noise of them among lail^^u 
Ears, should scandalously reflect upon their Socictj, no 


* St lago Sec p 23, note 
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dimmish that Veneration they so zealously affect And the 
only Answer which is vouchsafed to any Querist, for the 
reason of their Expulsion, is, ‘He was unworthy of our So- 
ciety ’ This IS a Maxim worth the Wisdom of that Order, 
and the imitation of aU others, and highly justifies the pru- 
dent concealment of such Men’s Faults, whose Examples 
might enunently scandalize any kmd of Profession 

The Jesuits Chappel is far the most splendid of all their 
Churches, which we chanced to view m the greatest Lnstre, 
at St Ignatius^ his Eve, (as they are pleas’d to term him) a 
tune observable for the Magnificence of the Ceremony and 
Pomp Variety of the choicest Anthems were sung, with the 
sweetest Instrumental and Vocal Musick, sifificient, had their 
Doctrine been answerable to it, to have charm’d us mto a 
Conversion The Vigils of aU their Samts, as well as that of 
St John Baptist, are Celebrated with abundance of shining 
Lights, placed conspicuously upon the tops of their Steeples, 
after the Sun-set But the bright Ulummations this Night 
about the Steeple of the Jesuits Oratory, far out-did the rest 
of the Apostles Eves, and dazled the Eyes of the Spectators 
at a distance Some of the Chappels, as well as Houses, are 
built upon such steep declmmg Hills , that they seem to m- 
danger the precipitation of such as come out of them, and 
questionless the protection of the Samt is extolled for the de- 
liverance from those Perils 

Near the Jesuits Chappel is a certam Hospital, much fre- 
quented by the Natives, Erected for the Entertainment and 
Cure of such as have smarted for them Feminine Pleasures, 
whose nuserable Spectacles are so ghastly and frightful, that 
were there nothing of future Punishment, that only might 
very weU curb Men m their highest Career to those foul Sms 
Annong the rest of the Female Pemtents, we espied one near 
the Altar, weepmg bitterly, with a sorrowful dejected Coun- 
tenance, and m deep anguish of Heart This sight produc’d 
something of the same Melancholy Effects upon us, till I 

’ St. Ignatius Loyola’s festival is on 81 July. This fixes the date 
of ONUigton’s iTsit 
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recovered my self at the hopes I had of her happy Condition, 
which such floods of Tears seem’d to promise Had all the 
rest evidenc’d the hke Sorrow and Concern she did, thb 
Infamous Society (for ought I know) had been tlie most 
Honourable upon the Island But their Measures herein arc 
very unequal, for a modest Salute is an Offenee insufferable, 
whilst this abommable Vice many of them scarce stand to 
Parly with 

Their Their Churches are most commonly made use of for Il^ 
hurling positones of their Dead, m the Interment of whom they mir 
store of Lime with the Earth, to hasten the consumption of 
the Corps, by whose sudden mouldring away, upon thu 
account, there is room made withm a fortnight for a fresh 
Fhmeral To signalize their Respect for the Deceased, the 
Corps IS curiously trimm’d and adorn’d, as a famt Emblem 
of its glorious and triumphant Resurrection, in imitation of 
the Wise ICmg, who buried with his Ro3'aI Rather an ini'alu 
able Treasure 

J^o bury- But as their Church allows no Charitable Thoughts to the 
^^alfowTd Hereticks, so does it forbid all kindness to their dead 

to the Bodies, and prosecutes the English that die there, with more 
English, inexorable hatred, than what they shew to the Carcasses of 
Beasts and Birds, which may lind a resting place on shenr, 
and quietly remain upon common ground , both which are 
strictly forbid the English, who are cast into the Sen, and 
committed to the waves And accordingly an English ''kr 
chant falhng sick of a sudden Distemper at Madeirn, wa' 
unfortunately carried off by it, winch mo\ ’d the rest of our 
Nation that were there, to contn\ e for his decent Interment 
And therefore, lest a pubhek Burial might expose him to Ibo 
Rage of the People, or the Clergy’s Indignation, thej con 
eluded to deposit him among the Rocks, m order to his better 
concealment But the Rocks were unable to shelter him 
from their TjTannj , which was exercis’d upon him m th' 
barbarous manner, they dragg’d him from the place where 
he lay, up and doivn the Island, and expos’d him to the con 
tempt of the Inhabitants, till they threw lum into Uic Ocean 
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This Inlnininiiitj , Avhich is earned even bejond the Grave, 

IS propagated as far as their Plantations in the East, where 
if any Protestant ehanee to die among tlic Nation of the 
Portuguese, no plaee is allowed for his Reception, nor vile 
enough for his Sepulchre, but the \ crj' Corps of a rank Hcrc- 
tick annoys the Dominions of a Cathohek Countrj', tho’ it 
ivcrc buried under ground And jet a powerful Sumni of A dead 
Monj', which is said to blind the world, prevail’d to open the 
Ejes of the Priests Intelleetuals in this \erj' case, for thus and Btt- 
thej’ stated the ditTieullj eoncerningan English Child, whieh ried for a 
had been clandestinely Interred there, that if it were im- 
mediatelj' taken up, and then Baptized after their manner, 
and so made a Member of their Church, it might be admitted 
among their Dead This Conclusion was approv’d of ns Cano- 
nical, for the Child was Baptiz’d, Buried after their niannef, 
and deposited where it was taken up 

The Canons of the Cnlhedrnl Church, which stands about Thclazi- 
the midst of the Cilj', arc ns exquisite m their contrivance 
for their Ease, ns the others were for burjung-monj’- The thcClcrgic 
Constitutions of their Church oblige their Attendance at 
Prnj’crs by Four a Clock in the Morning But because such 
early Rising is very troublesome, cspcciallj' to Corpulent 
Men, therefore thej' agree, that the Clock shall never in the 
Morning strike Four, till it really be Five, and order its mo- 
tions by this Method, nlwaj's an Hour or so slower than the 
Sun, that they may punctually indulge their own Repose, 
by this mock obedience to the Orders of their Church 

Yet how negligent soever tlicj' may appear m this In- Some 
stance, they all pretend a mighty Zeal for their Faith, espe- 
cially in the Meritorious Conversion of any Stranger, upon i,epi on 
which we suspected they had been too intent, by the loss we shoar 
had of some few of our Men, w'hom no search could discover 
to us The Jesuits we conjectur’d must be concern’d in it, 
because their Love for the Cause is generally more flaming 
than that of the other Orders among them , and therefore we 
resolved upon addressing to the Governour for demanding 
an enquiry after them in the College of the Jesuits, but we 
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the Uch^wn of your Jesuits admit of such Immoral Actions, 
neither our Lares iior Tlchgwn require our taking it at your 
Hands If your Governour has little Command over them, he 
has less over us, and he therefore may take the keeping of some 
of your Subjects as patiently from us, as he docs their detaining 
some of our Sailers (as rve presume) from them In the mean 
time, endeavour to see they be restored, or rest satisfied rvith the 
loss of those ric here detain If your Governour rcoit'd not give 
us satisfaction if he could, he cannot then excuse himself in this 
matter If he ivou'd, and cou'd not, ive shall be so kind, as to do 
it for him, lUiich may thereupon prove an Obligation, as well to 
him, as 

Yours, (Lc 

These Epistles ^ve^e no sooner rceeiv’d and read, but the 
uhole plaee was m an uproar about their Priests, either their 
Priests must be return’d, or all the English must suffer for it 
This startled the English Merchants on shore, and auaken’d 
their Care of contriving some means for their Safety, for 
they perceiv’d the mraged Multitude, who stood upon the 
Strand, would not be pacify’d without them And therefore 
lest our Commander should prove inexorable, and seriously 
resolv’d upon vhat he wTit, the English Merchants brought 
along vnth them Money for a Voyage, after they had pre- 
vail’d to get on Board For they durst not return without 
their Priests, and they knew not where the Voyage would 
end After their difTicult Passage on Board, they related the 
Confusion the Place was m, and how tumultuous the People 
had suddenly grown, upon the account of the Detention of 
their Priests, and how they were upon the Bank of the Sea, 
repeating their Exclamations, Our Padres! Our Padres! A 
sudden Joy sprung up m the Faces of the Priests upon the 
sight of our English Merchants, from whom they assured 
themselves of some Relief, and Release from the Confine- 
ment they were under, and with sorroivful Accents repre- 
sented to them the unhappy Minute they set forward for 
Tunchal, but withal, the Hopes they had that their coming 
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on Board Tvould prove favourable to their 3Ii£forftn:e. ib; 
Commander, who heard all this, and reSectinj npca t:e 
extreme Inconvenience attending the Enrntgn noca tiis 
occasion, resolved to send them aH on Shore, to remove trni 
Disturbance which he saw was otherwise unavoidahie. fr 
he thought the Priests would be as useless to him at Sea £S 
Pncrfs they commonly are at Land, and a Burthen to ether Eh- 
dimiiss'd. ment: and so dismiss'd them all to their great Satisfsetm. 

After this we stood off from Shore, filTd our Sails, car 
without any Ceremonious Adieu, either to the Goveiracr e 
to the Fort, we left the Island. For 'tis easier to depart, this 
AU Sfttps to be admitted into the Harbour. Because when any rex 
5?^’” ^ arrives there, two or three of the Inquisitors, who wear tii 
iolhellaT- Sacred Garb, are sent to examme it about any S-iines.-- c 
hour, other Objection, which might hinder the liberty of Tram i 
and not suffering any Safler' s setting his Foot on Shore t- 
they pronounce the Ship healthfuL 
By a kind Providence our speedy sailing that Bar c: 
occasion a greater Delivexance to us from the French- tncr 
;OuTc^cap- what the Abbot and Vicar had from us VTrthin Forty Hcxrr 
^Fre^ after our Departure, two French 3Ien of 3Var of good Ferre 
3Ien of arrived in the same Port, who no sooner dropt their Anenx 
War. hut they weighed again in Chace of our Ship, and sasjec 
their Course directly towards the Canaries, where some gave 
out we were design'd. But leaving the Island Feino on Cx 
Eiast. we steer'd directly to Si. Jago, a Capital Island of Ccf’ 
F erde. whereby we happily defeated their pursuit. 

Out De- So the Ceme Ailmhca ^ as the Ancients called it- bem- — 
pariure g fortunate ilinute left by us, we arrived with nafety Si ‘-— 
Port. In our way we were entertain'd with an nnasual 
pect, which to fresh Navigators was very drrertrve. 

Flying was several winsed Fish,” which took Flight in the Air. >' 
Fish 

* Ceme is probably Cape GMr, near Agadir on tfe , 
Morocco See the learned note by Miiller (Gcog Gram ilin- 1 . - 
on Hanno's Penplus, | S, where it is first meatioaed- ^ 

- Flying fish are mentioiisd by neady all the eady 
espeoaHv the lively account in Herbert, Sorne Yeans — ’ 
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tl>nr 1 mu'. n luuisl \uit nUo Iht I'n *''> '-non us 

llic\ ;:r( \\ <Ir\ . mill Ilur<l>\ titiiuliM 'I hi ir \\ in;,'s iin nl- 
\\ i\ s sjirt 111 mIuIi thi\ mii\( lu llu \ir. ^^h^n tluv somp- 
tinu s siist nil till iH'-i h i s till sp irt (if a 1 urliii)" \N lu a tiu \ 
ilniji mil) till On in tin \satrhfiil Dnliilmis an m lu nilK 
n iil\ to (U \ iiur till in, \\liiis( Swiftiuss in tlu itiriqimls 
ilniost till 1 li;;ht of till otliirsintlu \ir \nil as tnnornus 
\ninmls at L mil si't K fur ''la lt( r from ^Il n, lu n tlu \ riml 
tlu m-i hi s in app m nt nnn"i r from a tnrri ili ss I’crsia iitor , 

Ml tlu 1 K 111 :; 1 isli ill lu t.iUe llu insi 1\ c s to oiir 'sliijis, anil 
fall upon oiir Di rUs and ‘sliroiuK, upon a hot piirsiiil of the 
distnittiM Dolphin Ihn liK( vmsi wi \\i re affrijihti d Mitli 
a 'riirnndo,' whit h, vMthoiit ( in andsju-tds h indiiio of our ( 

•sills nii^dit li iM indan;:trd our Map It t iiiii siuldt iiK , 'J iirnutln 
w it limit in\ pn \ mils sixths of its appro irh, till a ipi irtt r of 
an hour In fore it c inu Tis a moIiiiI siiqiririii" Storm of 
Dam and \Nind, and that wliuh adds to nndtrit inorr for- 
inid ihli , is its iiiu\pt ( It d lint , at mu h tinu s as llu \\ i it her 
IS St. dale and tdiipt nitt , hut its pnt ipilant Motion rtndcrs 
It It ss tctlioiis, htiiif! as soon a tUiii;;, as it is sluirl m it’s 
(irowtii and Imrtast' 

1C IK, p W, I'rvtr, Vrr tfcourit, 1 1 ! ('rooKe, 1 'I', I’vrinl tie 
111, t to l/ir / <i\l Itidtrt, ftl finis , 1 II '1 lu n an. lu liialK 

two Kinds of llMiif; llsli, one a (Iimitird (/Jiir/i//i//ifrnis) and the 
(itlit r a 1 It miiK (/ rorurfm) 'I ht \ do not n alK ‘ ll\ ' , tlu \ It aji out 
of the watir, and tlu lias iiitnU at I as plmus or ‘fjlitkrs’ 

’ Tiiniatlo, a hiimtant, toniiulo , I’orl fnan toriiar, tti turn 
These ‘hlriiiRe, stlf-op|iosiai; jpists, hlowiiif; fniiii exerv jxiiiil of 
the itiiapiss’, art. dtstrilKtl in 'Jtrrs, I injure In /Itof Indin, ttl 
1777, jip 7, 0 
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THE I«.Iands of Ca/>e Verd^, arc djgfant from the 3l2in c! 
Af nrM 1 ^0 , they offend themseh e- m a B-yJr fro- 

ly , unto the lath fn Latitude Tern of these Islands are eoe- 
siderahle, tho’ not inhabited, and are rang'd in Form of a 
Cr^eent; of -rrhich the Con^e" Part regards the CoDtineat. 
and the T\ro points the Ocean- 

before s'-e came to an Anchor esp-ed tLs 
land of St Jago, vrhtch is the greatest and pnncipal of aE 
the Isles of Cape Verde, and is dignifv ’d vrith a Bishop's Sea* 
in a Citi, of the same Xame They borrow their AppeHatioa 
o Verde from the Cape or Prominence of Land m 

Africa, ■which is the nearest 3Iain Land to them, from ■whecet 
'e^ eral African’, comcherc to inhabit These by the AnaesU 
were cal] d Gorgades and IJespendes, who feigned the Oi- 
chards vath Golden Apples, which were kept In* a Dragon, 
were placed hea-c. 

^ fsland arc various Ports, the most noted of vrhicii 

anchoFd in, named Praya, -where, hj' the Elessmg of 
ger xcJiirJi escaped an eminent Danger, which arose from a 

re escap'd ''J'^Ient Storm in the Xight-time, and was so outragioas, tha^ 
the -Ship dragg'd her Anchor; and our Ruine had been 

St Jago is the English comipbon of San Tbizgo, the chief of 
the Cape Verde Islands These were discovered bj' one of Pneor 
JJenry of Portugal's manj expeditions, in 3441 (Pnrehas, cit 
n- 15) Tficy are inhabited mostly bj uncaltured half-caste dr 
setndants of slaves and convicts, and the chiuate is unhsalthr 
They arc also desc-nbed bv- Fry er, Xeu: Account, e 44, 5 Fraya, on 
San Thtago, is the capital of the ‘Leeward’ group. Hay is apparentlj' 
the little island of 3Iayo Gorgades or the islands of the Goigo^ 
vras the name given to these islands from the ’gorgons’ (goriIlas> 
no doubt) vrhich inhabited them Plmy (A* 7/ vn SO) tells ns that 
Hanno the Carthaginian brought back wath him the hairy slaw of 
two ‘gorgons' from this spot. The islands are also described by 
Fryer, op. at , pp S8-1C 
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inevitable, had it been mueli fiercer , because m e rid so near 
St Jago, ■winch nas on one side, and Hay Island, vliicli lay 
on the other 

The Island at our approaching it lookt very desolate and 
naked, nathout any apparent Verdure cither of Grass or 
Lea^ cs And the reason for this, upon our E'^amination, was 
verj’’ plain, because in Three Years space before that Day c 
came thither, they had not been refreshed •with one Shon er 
of Ram, ■which occasion’d an extreme Drought and Sterility, 
and gave it the Face rather of the Desarts of Arabia, than of 
a plentiful Countrj' 

The Air is neither so healthful, nor the Place so pleasant, 
as Madeira, ■which has so many Houses and delightful In- 
closurcs, that it seems to be a Garden of Pleasure Neither 
IS it so mountainous as that Island, which makes it apt 
enough for Plantations , and yet here are but very few Vines, 
and those incompetent for affording any Wine, most of 
uliicli that IS drunk is imported to them from Madeira 

In the Valleys are Grams, Vines, Fruits, Sugar-Canes, Mel- 
lons, Bonanocs, better than those at Madeira, Dates, Coco- 
nuts They abounded not ■mth Cattle, but of Fowl they had 
plenty, for which, or for any other of their Commodities, 
ue traded mth them for old Cloaths, and cast Garments, a 
staple sort of Merchandise u ith these Porlugncsc, whose Hu- 
mour, which generally is vam and haughty, will make them 
vaunt themselves like Fidalgoes,^ when they are only thus 
apparell’d But that which is meaner in them much, than 
strutting in the over-worn Garments of Sailers and other 
Men, they are strangely addicted to pilfering and stealth, 
and one or two of them ■will entertain you in Discourse, whilst 
the third takes off your Hat, or snatches away the Sword 
from your side And if they meet any Stranger at a Distance 
from any Town, they seldom fail of stripping him naked 

They are ignorant here in the Huswifery of makmg either 
Butter or Cheese, which are therefore valuable, because rare 
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' Span yZf/iodea/gOjSonof someone, a nobleman Port hidalgo 
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A Present And accordingly, a couple of Cheese, twelve Stock-fish, i and 
^^vern^r Dozen of Poor Jack were kindly reeeived by the Gover- 
nour of the Town, who was at this time unable to supply us 
with a Loaf of Bread , which made a Sea-Bisket as acceptable 
to them, as fresh Pronsions, after a long Voyage, would be 
to us 

The A Romish Prelate govern’d the Island, and presided m 
Ci\t 1 as well as Ecclesiastical Affairs, and, without that 
Island Niceness which is practic’d at Madeira, adimtted the Natn e 
Africans to officiate in their Oratories and Convents 
The In- Most of the People are Negroes, transported from Africa 
habitants settle here, converted to the Roman Faith. Their Cloath- 
ing IS a kind of Indian-hke Stuff, turn’d about their middle 
carelessly, the rest of the Body is all bare, save their Breasts 
and Shoulders, which are covered with some thm Stuff 
Notwithstandmg the Penance they were under by the 
Scarcity of Bread and Wine, the Women were very loose in 
their Behanour, and easily led away by the Saffeis, whose 
Immoral Extravagancies have occasion’d this Proierbial 
An Eng- Speech m India, That in Sailing from hence thither, they leave 
' Consciences on this side of the Cape , and in returning from 

India thence to Europe, they leave their Consciences on the other side 
the Cape So that except it be m doubhng the Cape, they will 
scarce allow an East-lndia-man any Conscience at all 
The Near this Island is another called Fogo,^ remarkable for its 

Idand Sulphureous Vapours, which like ^tna and Vesuvius, it con- 
tinually emits , which sally forth m such Eruptions, that it 
annoys all the adjacent parts, by contmual vomitmg of 
Flames and Smoak, from this bummg Mountam such quan- 
Pumice- titles of Pumice-stones are ejected, that they swim upon the 
stones Mam Ocean, and are variously dispers’d by the Currents of 
Tfig the Water to distant places, some floated as far as St Jago, 
height of and spread themselves by our Ship’s side The Height of this 
Volcano is considerable, and its asprrmg Top is raised above 

* Stock fish are salted cod and hake ‘poor Jack’ is another name 
for the same article 

* A volcanic island thirty miles from San Thiago 
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l^^o Stones in the Clouds, A\hich arc rang’d each below the 
other upon its declining sides The Head of the iSIountain ad- 
\ anecd in height in a double Proportion to the highest of the 
Clouds, which were not \crj long in ripening, but presently 
put on their Aerj Bodj The same thing I obsersed upon 
the Table-Land of the Cape of Good Hope, where the Vapours 
fashion d themseh cs into Clouds immediately upon their Ex- 
halation from the Jlountains, and ranged themseh cs, as 
tliej rise, in due Order and Progress through the Air 

Before we had sailed many Leagues from this Shore, we Tradc- 
wcrc under the Influcnee of the Trade-Winds,^ wliieh blow 
on both sides of the Lines to many Degrees distance, and 
with such constant gentle Gales, that except it be upon Pleasant 
occasion of a sudden, ^ lolcnt, and stormy Gust of Weather, ^oding ba- 
the Sailers make all that passage Holiday, and arc not forced proptchs 
to hand a Sail m the space of many Daj s The Daj s here arc 
regular, and almost of an equal length, not apt to be infested 
with Storms, or darkned with Clouds, or o\crcast with 
Showers, except it be upon the nearer Approaches of the 
Sun, who usually skreens his direct scorching Beams bj’^ the 
Interposition of watrj’ Vapours, and now neither boisterous 
Winds nor swelling Seas do raise any Fear or Disturbance in 
the ISIariners Breast ’Tis this kind indulgent Weather that 
mainly animates Jlcn to the undertaking of this tedious Voy- 
age For othcnMsc the length of it would be insupportable, 
were it all along incommoded by the Storms and Dangers of 
our Northern Seas, the Thoughts of which wear off by de- 
grees, as we recede from them, and fall insensibly into milder 
Climates , w here the calm Face of the Heavens smootlis the 
rugged Aspect of the Men, makes them forget their former 
rough and troublcsom AVeather, and solace and enjoy them- 
seh cs in this sweet w elcom change of Air 

Great store of Sharks sivum now about our Ship, with their 


‘ These wands blow continuously in the Atlantic in the ncinity 
of the Equator, the NE trade wand betw cen 7 ° and 30° N and the 
SE trade wand betw cen 3° N and 25° S Midw ay between the tw o 
systems lies the region of calms 
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Sfmrk Adherents the Pilot-flsy and the Sucking- 

Pilot-fish, ■'^hich are about four or five Inches long The Pfiot-fish 

and Stick- are the same to the Shark, as the Jackalls are to the Lion, 

tng-Jish direct him m his Course, and find out his Prey, and give him 

notice of any Danger The Sucking-fish stick close to the 

Shark, as some small Fish do upon Lobsters, and suck their 

Nourishment out of him This Fish forsakes not the Shark 

m the greatest Dangers, is his faithful Adherent m his utmost 

Extremities, he cleaves to him even when he is forc’d out of 

Ins Element, and brought on Board the Ship, attends him to 

his Funeral, and dies with him The Under Jaw of the Shark 

is so much lower than the Upper, that he cannot take his 

Bait, but by tummg upon his Back to receive it with more 

Facility They are eagerly voracious, and are furmsh’d with 

Instruments accordmgly, with a Sett of Teeth as keen as 

their Stomachs, which easily lop off the Leg or Arm of a Man, 

and afford no more than one Morsel to that ravenous Animal 

Yet are they peculiarly tender and indulgent to their 

A Conjee- Spaivn,^ and shelter them m the place that gave them Birth 

For when ever the Young Ones are m Danger, they imme- 
the SharKs , 

spawn diately hasten to the Mouth of the Old One, and retire to its 
tAstr inward Parts for Safety By this I was apt to think, that 
spawned their Young Ones at their Mouth, because we 
have seen them come out and go m at the Sharks Mouth, and 
Dolphins found one Six Foot long m a Sharks Belly Several Dolphms 
describ'd followed our Ship, which surpass aU the Creatures of the 
Watry Element m Beauty and a quick Finn, and is therefore 
called the Arrow of the Sea They shme the brightest, and 
swim the swiftest, of any Fish m the Ocean, and their lively 
Colours represent m the Water the shmmg IVmgs of some 

1 The story of the pilot-fish (a Horse Mackerel, Naucrates Duc- 
tor) IS a traveller’s tale Both it and the sucking-fish, Echeneis, 
are ‘commensal ’ parasites of the shark, following him just as he 
follows the ships, and pickmg up such scraps of offal and refuse as 
their host leaves unnoticed The same holds true of the jackals 
and the hon Cf Terry’s remarks. Voyage, pp T-A 

» Ovmgton’s remarks about the spawning, &c , of sharks are un- 
corroborated 
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bright Flics Bui ns thc\ Icn^c their Element, their Beauty 
fades, and as their Life, so does their Splendour decnj , the 
lightsoin Colours begin to fade and mourn at Death’s Ap- 
pronehes and turn quite dark and dusk^ at their Expiration 
It IS neither the Xumher, nor the Largeness of the Finns, 
Hint contribute louards llicir extraordmarj Suiflness, for 
the\ are hut feu, and \crN small tuo only near the loul, 
and tuo small ones under the Bell\, and a narrow long one 
upon the Back The Head is fashion’d sharji nho\e, and 
downwards deseends broader almost like the Head of a 
Hatchet w ilh the Edge upw nrds Upon I he toji of liis Tongue 
he has mam little Teeth It is a lo\cl\ , neat, and clean Fish, 
and ns like to the Dolphin on the Sign-Posts ns a Mackrcl is 
to a Flounder The Flesh of it is white and delicate, which 
when larded and roasted fresh, no Roman Dainties or 
Eastern Luxurj can oul-\ le the grateful Food 
After these an infinite number of Porpoises' plaid about 
our Vessel, and spread thcmsches near half a League round 
our Ship One of them was caught h^ the Tail with a run- 
ning Knot made by the Sailers, whose Lncr and Entrails 
nenrlj resembled those of an Hog, and the Blood that issu’d 
from it was thick and red, like that of a Bullock It strangely 
detain’d its Blood, after a deep Vound m the Throat, and 
slopt the Effusion of it for a \ ciy considemhlc tunc, before 
it gas c it nnj s ent 

We met likewise with Shoals of Alhicorcs (so call’d from a 
piece of ssliite Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
^ multitudes of Boncttocs,- which arc named from their Good- 
ness and Excellence for eating, so that sometimes for more 
than tw enty Daj s the w hole Ship’s Company hn\ c feasted 

' The Porpoise, gen P/iocae;io, is, of course, a mammal, notnfish 
* Cf Terrj ,op ci( ,p 10 ‘Bonitoes and nlbieores are in colour, 
shape and taste much like unto mackarcl, and as good fish ns they, 
but they grow to be verj’ large ’ Thej belong to the genus l/iynmts 
or tunnj ‘Bonito’ is Port ‘fine’ ‘Albicorc’ lias nothing to do with 
‘albus’ It IS probably a Spanish corruption of an Arabic term 
Hobson-Jobson,s u The bonito is also known ns ‘Cobily mash’, i e 
kSlu-bth-mSs, ‘black bonito fish’, by early Ira's ellers 
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curious Fish ScA^eral Vessels m tedious Vo3ages, 
''scn'd% contrarj^ Winds ha% e been retarded m their Sail- 

Sca-Jish ing, have oiraed the Presen'ation of their Lives to this kind 
Providence, vlnch has often supplied them mth this sort of 
Food m the time of their Evtremitj' 
fVhcthcr As ve sailed along there happen’d an Accident, which 
ship? conclude, that either the Fish do not sleep, or that 

thej"^ subsist much longer mtliout it than other Animals We 
struck an Albicore upon the Tad •with a Fish-spear, vhich 
nftem ards made its Escape by dropping off the Hook This 
I'erj'' Fish, as we all obsen^’d, follon ’d our Ship daily ahoi e a 
Week, nhen ivc sailed at least two Degrees, that is, an Hun- 
dred and Twenty Miles a Da3", and nei erleft us all the while 
We sav it earl3'^ m the Mormngs, by that time we were able 
to discern 003'' such things at that Distance, and till the 
Darkness of the Evenmg mtercepted our Sight, we never 
missed it The peculiar Mark we distinguisht it by, was the 
large Wound in the Tail, which nas lacerated b3' the Fish- 
spear, when it fell off, and in constant sTnmmmg near our 
Vessel discoi'er'd it ver3’- plainl3' to us , all n Inch time it kept 


Pace mth us, and rested no more than we 


/111 
Account 
of the 
Cramp- 
fish 


^Ve had not the luck of seemg a Cramp-fish,^ for an Ev 
periment, all the Voyage, but Dr Kempfcr,~ in Ins Passage 
through the Persian Gulph, relates how he caught one, and 

' The Cramp-fish referred to mo}' have been an Electnc Rn^ or 
Torpedo, an electnc sheath-fish (Malaptcrurns), or an electric eel 
{Gymuotus] The stor}" tint tlie shock ma^ be neutrahzed bv hold 
mg tile breath is pure!} imnginor 3 A % ery dr 3 ' hand, or the use of 
a co^ enng or glo\ e of non-conducting material, is the onl} feasible 
evplanation 

= Dr Englebrecht Kaemfer, 3051-1715, a ler}^ celebrated Ger- 
man naturalist, ^^s^ted the Persian Gulf, Jmo, Sumatra, Siam, and 
Japan in his capaciW ns chief surgeon of tlie Dutch East India 
Compan 3 ' E\adentl 3 ’’ he bad met OAnngton, infra, p 150 His 
collected papers, Amocnrtalum Exoticarum Fasc T' , were pub- 
lished in 1712 Otlier MSS ncre purcliased b 3 Sir Hans Slonne, 
among them bemg bis History of Japan (London, 1728), rcccntb 
reprinted in Blackwood’s Universal Library of Standard Authors 
See the Edinburgh Rcvino, Jub 1924, p SO 
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Hint il struck the Person ^Mth n fnphlfnl Tremor. ^\hoc\cr 

touch cl it AMtli llniui or I'oot hut the hcmuumin^t Qunhtv 

\\ouhi not rciicli to the ltuf;th of a Line or a I’olc, nccorchnp 

to tlic \ ulfiar Ojmuon and oporatccl onl\ uhen it Mas sensilily 

struck or Inndlccl Hut the Ma\ of prexentmp Hus I'rcm- 

hliiif; and .StupldIt^ of him tint felt it, Mas most Mortln Oh- 

ser\ntion, he-nusc unknoMii, .ind scarce mentioned h^ nn^ 

^^rIter hor i certain Person on Ho ircl to the \ma7cuunt 

of all that SOM him, could touch the 'J'orjicclo as off ns nn\ , 

nnclM.isncecr iffectcd h\ nn\ Insensihiht\ ujion it He Mas 

sh\ of cliMilpmg his Heccipt, hut l)\ Imiiortumtics Mas at 

length Mon to clccl ire the .Secret, mIucIi consisted onh in 

holding III his Hre.ith \ crN liardMhenhe touehed it The rest 

upon Trill femncl it true \iid the He.ison for this (as tis 

sujiiioscd) IS, that stifling the Hre ith, ancl detaining the 

Sjiirits, rejicls the I’orcc of thit Narcotiek or stupifeing 

Quaht\ Mliich issues from the Hoch of the ( rnmp-fish 

At our apjironching the J'qiintur the iiicls grcM calm, the 

Sails flapt to the "M isl, and the haee of the Ocean Mas as 

smooth ns that of a Cr\stal Mirrour This gi\c an Opjior- TUcxiarj 

tunIt^ to our Commander of sending out his Ho it to try the 

, . the CuT- 

Currcnl of the N\aler hor c\en in the Mam Sen arc some- rng of the 

limes such Streams and strong 'J'ldes and impcrce])lihlc II ntcr at 

Currents, as earrj a Ship mnnj Degrees in Longitude hej one! 

the Ohscr%ation of the cxpcrlesl Niuigator, before c\cr he 

knoMS Mhcrc he is, if he be not Jielp’cl bv his A/iiniilh Com- 

p.iss An Instance of this Nature happen’d mIiiIc I Mas in 

India An Eail-Jndia Ship bound for JSovibai/, Mas suppos’d 

by the Master of her to be near that Ilnvcii, upon his first 

sight of Land , but making better Observation, he found liim- 

sclfe driven many Degrees to the AVcstMnrd, "eery near 

Muscat^ m Arabia Foelix, 'which lies ujion the Persian Gulph 

For this no Reason can be allcdgcd, licsicles the undisccr- 

nible Currents of the Water, Mhieh emrr^' the Ships so Midc 

from that place, m Inch by their Course they steered loM nrds 

For m one Hours time the Water runs above a League, some- 

‘ Muscat, vide mjra, p 2t5 ff 

D 2 
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fames in the very midst of the Ocean And another Ship 
bound for the same Port, was upon the first Discoveiy of 
Land very near the Coast of Persta Therefore the wary 
Pilots, when the Winds are silent, and the Sea calm, use this 
Expedient for trying tlie Motion of the Water, which way, 
and how fast the Currents set At Seven Mmutes Distance 
from the Line, our Commander mann’d out the Boat, with 
the cluef Mate in it, and ordered it to be rowed about half a 
League from the Ship They took with them in the Boat a 
Basket, into which they put Forty or Fifty Pound Weight of 
Iron or Lead, which tied to a Line of eighty, or an hundred 
Fathom length, they dropt mto the Sea, by whose Weight 
the Boat was fixt as immovably and steddy, as if it were at 
an Anchor After tlus they cast out the Log-board, which dis- 
covers the Tide-way of the Water, and by the Half-Minute 
Glass wluch they set a runnmg, they know how fast the 
Stream runs For at certam Distances of the Lme, to which 
the Log-board is fastned, are certain Knots, for every one of 
which that the Board drew off, while the Glass runs, they 
reckon a Mile The Tide set here Northward, but not veiy 
fast This Experiment of finding out the Swiftness of the 
Current, and to what Points it runs, is never attempted but 
m a perfect Calm, when both the Wmds and the Sea are 
peaceable and still , which is the reason that Manners, by not 
meetmg with such on opportumty, are sometimes dnven very 
The Ex- distant from their designed Port The Sailers at this time 
penment let down an empty Bottle mto the Water tied to the Basket, 
^npty ® Cork in the Mouth of it, so A’ery large, that a Mallet 
BoUle lei could not dnve it m further, and yet the Cork was forc’d into 
down into Bottle in its Descent, and the Bottle was drawn up full of 
the cean. 'Water Under the Lme there is such a constant brood- 
2 ’k’o mg Heat, tliat the Ram Water which has been receiv’d ui 
^eff^c^of Casks, has been full of small Worms in less than four Hours 
the Heat tune Nor can any Care prevent the rusting of the best po- 
under We steel or Iron, nor hmder the best temper’d Blade m 

England from being apt to stand bent, by reason of the warm 
msmuatmg/Eiher, which softens its Spnngand Elastick Spirit 
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Tlin first L ind VC nmde nflcr our ( rossinp the I'riuinoclinl, Annobon 
was Auuolion, wliuh lies m the Latitude of one and a half, dfscriti d 
and IS reckon d ahout Ten Lcapucs in its C ircumfcrcncc AN c 
vcrc drnen unhappih to the Leevarfl of it, and luffed uj) to 
it for the s]) ice of two da\ s, hut were hindred from fctcliing 
it, In its hinp dircetl\ in the I’ne of the Wind It had the 
name of ivnnhou pnen it, het uise it was first dlsco^crcd 
upon the first Da\ of tlie ^ c ir 

The seareit\ of our fresh I’roMsions, which h% this time llfgrcal 
were almost s])ent, made us licit up to ^\mdward more d’/ndi/ 
Mporoush, especialh when wt heard that tlie\ were to he 
jnirchascd at such easic rates, that a roistinp Pip mipht he 
boupht for a Sheet of Paper 

But tho’ wcjudp d our sehes unfortunate m not hemp able 
to rcich this plentiful Island, \ct we were pleas'd with the 
Prospect which we had of it, because we had been long 
Stninpers to such a Sipht And it pnitificd us with the frag- 
rant Smells which were wafted from the Shear,- from whence 

' Annobon is a tinj island off Oijic Lope/, w itli a fertile soil, and 
dcnsch-wooded mountains risiiip to a liciplil of .5,000 feet It was 
frequentlj a port of call in tbc old da^s The inhabitants are 
illiterate luilf-c istes It was so called beiaiise the Portuguese dis- 
cocered it on the ‘Dia de Anno Bom’, New Year’s Dae, 1173 

■ Cf 

As when to them who sail 
Bejond the Cape of Hope, and now arc past 
Mo7^mhic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sahean odours from the spicj shore 
Of Arab} the Blest, with such delay 
W ell pleased thej slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered w itli the grateful smell old Ocean smiles 

P L IV 159 ff 

and also Bishop Hehcr’s 

Spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Cej Ion’s isle 
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Land at three Leagues distance we scented the Odours of Flowers 

iheSail^s observable, when after a 

al a great tedious Stretch at Sea, we have deem’d our selves to be near 
distance Land by our Observation and Course, our Smell in dark and 
misty Weather has outdone the Acuteness of our Sight, and 
we have discover’d Land by the fresh Smells, before we dis- 
cern’d it with our Eyes 

The Inhabitants observing our Toil and Industry to stretch 
into the Harbour, made Fires on Shoar to give us Light in 
the Night time, and sent off to us with some Oranges and 
Fowls a Canoo or two, that is, a long shaip Boat fashion’d 
out of one piece of Timber, which was rowed with Six Oars 
The Islanders that came in it were formerly known to some 
on Board us, whom we conferred with concerning their Be- 
lief, and the Religion winch they professed They confess’d 
themselves of the Roman Faith, and were eminent Behevers 
The Ig~ of that Church by the profound Ignorance which they pro- 
^o^^nceof fess’d^ in scarce knowing what Mass meant, or the Pope from 
^ the great Mogul Tliey were born m Afnca, and, batmg the 
Name of Cathohcks, were as Heathenish, as if they had never 
come from thence, which they ascrib’d to their want of 
Priests among them No Priests J This amaz’d me, and put 
me to a stand, to consider how those who travel Sea and 
Land to make Proselytes, to whom neither Siam, China, nor 
Japan are esteemed too remote a Pilgrimage for making Con 
verts, should j-^et neglect a place so nigh as Anndbon, over- 
look a Care so much nearer Surely some fatal Disease, some 
Infectious Air must ravage and lay waste the place, that 
affrighted those zealous Fathers from mhabitmg among 
them No, the Air was healthful and serene, the Island 
fruitful, but very poor, they know of no reignmg Distempers 
among them, imless we would account Poverty one Tliey 
were stor’d mth plenty of Pro\usions, and indigent in no- 
thmg but Gold and Silver, of which they had none Or if they 
were Masters of a little of that at some chance time, the first 
Priest that happen’d to come upon the Island, was certain of 
drammg it by Confessions, whose stay was never longer 
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anioiif; llicni, thin tlic '\Uine\ lasted, hnt his Minutes ncrc 
il\\a\s spent as sckhi is thtir Mites Non I nnafiin d that a 
plaee, nhcre nas sneh seircits of Mt.dth, should lunc best 
suited with those whose Profession is Po\ert\ because thej 
seem tlien to he in their iirojier Islcnicnt, and freed from tlic 
Tcmiit itions of lliclus winch thc\ \olunlanl\ renounce 
\nd that the Pasltm Nations, winch abound in ealth and 
Lu\iir% should he h ss frequented l)\ Itlen tliaf pretend to he 
dead to the M orld 

Uiion this Isl nid, as well as njion main others, the Pond 
for Sliqis heth com einenth on the 1 ecsidc nsalSl T/iotnat, 
winch IS under the Line, lscai\ioii, St Helena, St Jago, 
Maiiritiuf, and mans niore us well in the Hast as 11 rs/ Ju- 
dies, which ire In an Ml-wise ProMdenee made tins wn^ 
strMccnhlc for asoidin;: the daiif'cr of ShqiwTack, which 
would he mcMtahlc on the We ither-sidc, when the mds 
blew fresh, and the Se is were hiph For m these plaecs the 
Winds pcncralK Innp towards one Quarter, which renders 
the opposite part of the Island eilm and safe And though 
some few Islands are ohscr\’d destitute of this Coinenienee 
III their Harbours and .ire not so well aceoiiimodatcd with 
Ports for the scenrmp of bhqis, \el are these \crj rare, and 
for the most part not s er\ ncecss ir\ for Na\ igators to come 
near them W'lth such an Inrmilc W'lselom are all things con- 
trn d for the Jicciihar Ends and Designs to wlueh thc\ scree! 


The great 
Conicnt- 
enee of 
some Har- 
bours 
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Afnc^ not long after tins we espy’d the Coast ot Africa, a Degree 
Northward of the River Congo, and coming near the Shoar 
were becalm’d and driven backward m one Night’s tune five 
Leagues towards the North But that Misfortune was 
droTOi’d by the Pleasure we receiv’d m the refreshment of 
abundance of Ram ivhicli fell that Night, a Drop of which 
Scarcity we had not seen for at least two Months before The richest 
^l^ard^ Wine could not please our Palates with half that Dehght, as 
this Blessing which descended from Heaven in Showers upon 
us For being all this while under the hot Influence of the 
Sun-Beams confin’d to the Tomd Region, the Provisions, 
being salt Beef, and the IVater in the Cask so unsavoury and 
corrupt, that to quench our Thirst we must stifle our smell- 
mg, and shut our Nostrils when we open'd our Mouths, and 
of this poor stinkmg Liquor, m all this Feverish Weather, the 
Allowance being only a Quart a Day, this wade a Glass of 
this fresh Liquor drink most pleasant, and cheer’d our 
Hearts, as if they had been refresh’d with the noblest Wine 
For impatient of letting it fall mto the Tubs, which were 
placed upon the Decks on purpose to receive the falling 
Water, no Wme was more greedily catcht at by the Vulgar 
out of pubhek Conduits on a solemn Day, that the Ram was 
by the Sailers m their Bowls and Hats Such a Relish does a 

• Ovington landed m the country of Maleniba orMolamba, now 
Portuguese territory, slightly north of the mouth of the Congo 
river Malemba, with the adjacent lands of Loango and Kabinda, 
is highly praised by travellers, and fully justifies Ovington’s en- 
thusiastic remarks The seaport ot Kabinda (which may be the 
actual spot where the Benjamin dropped anchor), ‘from the beauty 
of Its situation, and the fertility of the adjacent country, has been 
called the paradise of the coast’ The inhabitants are Bantu 
negroes, and are energetic and enterpnsmg Possibly Ovington had 
read Pigafetta’s Report of the Ktngdome of Congo (1597) SeeEnc 
Brit ”, and Proyart’s Loango, m Pinkerton’s Voyages, xvi 551 
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into the Air from the Surfaee of the Ocean, m fashion of a 
large round Pipe, incircled with a hoary Mist, or grey Cloud, 
it rose gradually, and for some time hover’d there, tiU at 
length it feu in such a Cataract, such a Torrent and mighty 
Flood, that no Ship was able to sustam its faU, but would 
sink and founder by its Weight This Spout, which is a kind 
of Aqueduct between the Gouds and the Ocean, put us in a 
great Fear of its rmnous Descent upon us, had we not indus- 
triously steered from it, and kept to Windward But if there 
IS no avoiding the likelihood of bemg driven under it, there 
are two ivays prescrib’d for breaking its pendulous resting m 
the Air before a Ship comes too near it The first, which is 
seldom used by any Protestant, prevents its Danger by a kind 
The way of Charm V\Tien they espy a Spout at Sea at some distance 
^tng‘a them, the Master of the Ship, or any one else a-board, 
Spout kneels doivn by the Mast ivith a ICmfe m his Hand, which has 
a black Handle, and reading m St Jolin^ the Verse of our 
Sanours Incarnation, Ei verbum Cam facia est, d, habiiavil in 
nobis, he turns towards the Spout, and with the Inchanted 
Knife makes a Motion m the Arr, as if he would cut it m two, 
which, he says, breaks m the middle, and lets the inclosed 
Water fall with a Noise into the Sea Another Method for 
preventing all Pen! that might arise from tins Mass of Water 
suckt up from the Ocean, is to fire a Cannon or two, when 
they are near it, which immediately shakes and dissolves its 
tlireatmng Suspension aloft, and this softer Thunder and 
Lightmng scatters and dissolves it from its unnatural Posi- 
tion "What the Quality of this Water is, which is thus 
powerfully exhaled, whether fresh, or mixt with Saline Par- 
ticles, those that had the Fate to try, had scarce the Happi 
ness to discover , but sure the Phienomenon is very stupen- 
dous and unaccountable, that such a vast Body of Water 

• The Last Gospel, i e St John i 1-14, vulgarly known as the 
Jn Pnnnpto, was looked upon as a powerful charm and exorcism 
in the Middle Ages Cf Tyndale, in 01 ‘Such is the limt/ers 
saymg of In Pnncipio erat Verbum from house to house , an 
Chaucer, Prologue, 254 
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should by a forcible extraction out of the Sea bubble and 
mount upwards, like a small Rrndet springmg up into the 
Air And mdeed, the Works of the Almighty are inscrutable, 
and these may be some of his TI onders in the Deep, which the 
Royal Prophet extolled and was amazed at 

Ha\nng arrived within four Leagues of the Shoar, Eight 
Negroes came towards us m a Canoo, vho stood upright as 
they rowed, and looked forward, contrarj’’ to our Proverbial 
Observ'ation The Shaft of their Oars was framed out of a 
long piece of Timber, and a thin broad square board resem- 
bling a wooden Trencher, serve for the Blade They had 
caught in their Boat a Shark, of a different shape from the 
common Fish of that Name, and of a different appellation , 
for on each side of his Mouth grew a large piece of Flesh, six 
Inches broad, m form of a Shovel, which ga\ e it the Name of 
Shovel-mouth, and at the extremity of those parts were the 
Eyes placed, as Centmels at the Out-Guards to preserve the 
Bodyl With these came two of the Principal Men of the 
place, one of them appertaimng to the King, the other a Re- 
tainer to the Mofoucho or General Upon their Heads they 
w'ore Caps very Curious and Costlj , the ork of the Natives, 
WTOUght with so much Ingenuity and Art of the Needle, that 
they are not only valued there, but admired m all the parts 
whither the Europeans carrj' them Their Expence in Cloath- 
ing IS otherwise small, as the Garb is that they put on, which 
onlj’^ consists m a Clout about the middle, to hide their 
Nakedness, and the Furs of an Hare or some such Animal, 
which hangs doivn before them between their Leggs, which 
they ^ alue as the richest Emiin or Sables Their frizled Hair 
w as tj cd up in a Bunch upon the Crown of the Heads of some 
of them, others wore it ncath braided behind Some cut 
their Hair m the figure of a Cross, others w ere shai ed all 
bare, excepting a small Tuft aboi e, like a Mahometan Lock, 
as each jNIan s Humour or Fanci led him 

* The reference seems to be to the Hammer-lieaded Shark (Zy- 
gacna), in wluch tlic nntenor portion of tlie liead is produced into 
a lobe on each side, tlie extrenulj of which is occupied b\ the eye 
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On each side of their Temples, and on their Fore-heads, 
the Skin was raised, as if it were with the pricking of a Pm, 
in Figures of a Diamond cut, which with them is not only a 
Badge of Honour and Character of Greatness, but is esteem’d 
a sort of Cosmetick to the Face, and admired as Fucus^ and 
Black Patches are wnth us 

Coral Beads, Coories, or Indian-shels, and Black Jet 
Beads are wore as Ornaments about their Necks, and about 
their Wrists, ten or twelve Wreaths of Brass, Iron, or Copper 

These Africans are by Nature apprehensive of the least 
Affront, tho’ it proceeds no farther than Ignomimous Ex- 
pressions Scurrility and reproachful Words are so detest- 
able, that a Penalty is imposed on all foul and abusive Lan- 
guage, according to the quahty of the Offender, and the Per- 
son abused The Scandalum Magnatum ^ is m force among 
these Heathens For smce Urbanity and good Words are 
things so pleasant in themselves, and so easily attainable, 
and a pleasant Look and Expression may as soon be given, 
as what are Sowre and Offensive, they pity no Man that 
either loses his Friend, or Fortune by course Behaviour and 
rude Expressions , since Courtesie and a debonaire Air are 
like Letters Commendatory, w’hich a person may at all times 
carry about him, to render him grateful unto others, and 
others acceptable unto him 

They Travel no where without their Fateish^ about them, 
one of which looked hke the small end of a Stag’s Horn, with 
a Bell tied to it, about the bigness of a Man’s Thumb But 
each of them has his own made of such Materials, as the 
Priests, or Mafouko think fit to bestow upon them To these 
Fateishes they ascnbe their Security from Peril and Mischief, 

’ Cosmetic, rouge ^ 

‘ Defamation of persons m high office,‘speakmg evil of dignities 

’ ‘In the craft of the West African sorcerer (mganga) a pnncipal 
part IS played by what the English m Afnca (usmg the Portuguese 
feittgo, charm or amulet) call “fetiches”, which are claws, 
roots, stones, and any other odds and ends fancied to be inhabited 
by spints or mvested with superhuman power ’ Encyc Bni* xv 
200 See also Hobson-Jobson, s v Fetish 
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nnd believe themselves safe from danger, -while they carry 
them about them They appear to be to them instead of 
Tah’tviau’t, whose Figures arc supposed to act upon Natural 
Things, so as to drive away from any place. Ram, Had, or 
Wild and Venomous Beasts, by occult and Sympathetick ^ 
Virtues, which the Ignorant People incongruously ascribe to 
Magick, or Sorcilcge, such were Virgil's Bra/cn Flj% nnd Gol- 
den Ilorsclcnch, wnth which he hindred Flics from cntrmg 
Naples, and killed all the Horse-Lcnchcs in a Ditch " And 
the Figure of a Stork placed bj' Apollomus at Constaiitiuoplc, 
to drne those Birds thence, m the Year ICCO And that at 
Florence made against the Gout by a Carmelite, named, 
Jiiliaiuis Itjstouiiis a Prato Unless you will rather imagin 
that the Ignorance of these People in these great Secrets of 
Nature, nnd their too great Familiarity' w'lth the Devil, may 
make us think their Characters Magical nnd Diabolical, 
w'hose Virtues for the most part depend rather upon a tacit, 
or cx'prcss Compact with the Evil Spirit For I believe in 
this, as well ns other Nations, there are some who have 
entred into Leagues and Diabolical Associations wath In- 
fernal Spirits, by' whom they have been innbled to effect 
things above the common reach of Human Nature Upon 
se\cral occasions the Natives make use of these Inchnnt- 
ments or Images, but particularly in the preservation of 
their Trees laden wath Fruit, upon which wliile they' fix one 
of these Figures, no Natnc dare approach to take it The 
ancient Fornaiis were much addicted to these superstitious 


' Sir J G Fmzcr points out that all magic is sympathetic, i e 
the belief that things act on one another by a secret link due to 
similarity Similia siimhbiis curantiir Encijc " wii 305, and 
Hastings, Enaje Ed and Ethics, s v Magic 

’ The extraordinary mass of medieval legends by w Inch the 
poet Virgil w ns transformed from a poet to a necromancer w ill be 
found summed up m Encxjc Brit " xxviii 110, The Virgil Legend 
The story' of the Brazen Fly is first found m John of Salisbury 
(1116-1180) They were collected in French under tlie title of Lcs 
Faitz Mcrvcillcnx de VirgiUc, c 1490 
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'\’'anities, and ascnb’d the safety of their City and Empu-e to 
the Palladium whjch fell dorm from Jupiter 
A A floating Island washed from the Shoar, sailed hy our 
^^lAand about an hundred Foot m length and 

breadth, overspread rnth Grass of three Foot height, tho’ it 
grew so near the Line We judged it was bore down by the 
The Elver Ruer Zaire into the Sea, for this River has 400 Leagues 
inon'f course, and is \ erj' rapid, bj' reason of the manj'- Cataracts, 
or great Falls vhich it has from the Mountains At its en- 
trance into the Estates of Congo (upon which account it 
sometimes borrows this Name) it inlarges it self much, em- 
braces quantity of Islands, and at its Mouth expatiates mto 
Eight or Ten Leagues in breadth, j'et throweth its Water 
near thirtj^ Leagues farther mto the Sea, with so great a 
Its noi \ lolence, that it retams its natural Colour, (if not Sweetness) 
tcdh^safl ot)ser\ ed, without bemg anj' more than dasht with the 

IT'a/cr Salt IVaters of the Sea But it forceth its Waters along the 
Shoar with more ease, and therefore presseth them much 
farther, as far almost as Cape Lopus,^ which is about Two De- 
Thc Sail- grees Southward from the Equinoctial But the Saltness of 
ness of {jjg Springs on Shoar is not less remarkable, than the fresh- 

Ocean, and carrjmg its Waters un- 
ncar the corrupted at that distance mto the Sea , for when m the Sea 
it IS Tide of Ebb, there is a sensible Saltness m the fresh 
Springs that are near it, but accordmg as the Winters of the 
Ocean rise and swell m the Tide of Flood, the sweetness and 
freshness of the Sprmgs mcrease and return again 
The The places situate near this Rn er, such as Loaiigo and 
Frittls Qaijcnda, are mdifferent Fertile m Grams, afford excellent 
^^modiUcs Frmts, Wme of Palms, breed many Cattle, and all things 
necessarj' for Life are found here Thej^ are well stored with 
Elephants, m which they abound more than any adjacent 
Countries, by which they haie quantities of Lorj', but 

Their con- nothmg of Gold or Sils er TlioseMetals are of no esteem with 

tempt of them They value all Metals accordmg to theur Bulk, for a 
oiirMony pg^ei- Bason is preferred with them to one of Silver of less 

^ Cape Lopez 
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quantity and size, and a large Brass Ring to a small one of 
Gold We offered them a Dollar for a Dung-hiU Fowl, which 
they rejected, and exchanged at the same time for half a 
dozen Needles For these they thought they might have use 
for, but our Money was an useless, dead Commodity The 
Money current among themselves, is small Matts of Grass, 
very thm, about sixteen Inches square , for one of which they 
buj’^ three Kankies^ or small farthing Cakes, when Corn is 
dear, and five when it is cheap They use these Matts in 
adormng their Bodies, and covermg their Private Parts 
The Air is very hot and sulphurous, as must be expected 
from a place m this Chmate, but the Natives endure it with 
ease, are healthful and ngorous, are as well proportion’d, 
and m their shapes of as exact Sjmietrj’^, as any m the World , 
and the Inhabitants are numerous 

Instead of that soft Wool which Cloatheth Sheep, a harsh 
kind of hair, not unlike that which grows upon Dogs, is the 
usual excressence, the supple Oily Particles are wasted and 
dried up by the intense Heat of the Weather, which gives it 
that roughness and stubborn quality The like I observ’d in 
the Sheep that are m the Indies 
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* Kankies are small cakes of maize-flour 



JIALEMBA 

The Ptc- at Malemba our Commander sent to the Mqfouko, as a Pre- 
tofouko^ sent, a large Cheese mth trro Bottles of Brandy, which he re 
turn’d with a Kidd, a small Calebash of Palm Wine, a Cock, 
and a little Vessel of Lime-juice, deliver’d to us by those who 
brought them, in the English Dialect, a Language to which 
many of them have m some manner attain’d, by the fre- 
quent TralRck and stay of the English in those parts , Among 
those who were pleased to give us a Visit on board, was the 
little MafotiJiO, or Deputy General, who while he diverted 
himself mth us, espyed among the Negroes, a Native of that 
Country, who was formerly sold from thence, and falling m 
to the Hands of our Commander, was brought thither again 
to attend him m the Voyage The Deputy General disguised 
his knowledge of him a while, and cast only a negligent Eye 
towards him, ’tiU the Negro observing it, approached him 
with Ceremony, and gave him the Regards of the Country 
Salutations were after this manner, the Cafree^ 
talion some distance bowed his Head, and fell upon his Knees, 

' and rismg up a little after, elapt his Hands together four or 

five times, the Mafouko then clapt his Hands together like- 
wise four or five tunes, upon this the Black addressed nearer 
him, so that they mutually jomed their Palms together firsti 
and then joined their own Hands four or five times, this 
ended the particular Ceremony with the Mafouko , which 
was repeated by the Negro to every prmcipal Man on board, 
and then m conclusion, as a token of pubhck Mirth and uni- 
versal Joy for the happy meetmg, they loudly clapt all of 
Their them their Hands together, and the Salutation ended The 
Cimhiy jnequahty of their Condition made them not forget the Com- 
dMcem^ plement of a condescending carnage to this Infenour Slave, 
who were no way Barbarous m their Behaviour, whatei'or 
they were m their Opimons, but as the access to their Per 

‘ Cafiree, Kaffir, a native of Africa, from Ar kd/r, infidel 
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cons wnc \cn ncio so was their Unnionr fiinootlicrl \m11i n 
complaic incc, \ok1 of nil ctipereilious stilTnccs and Morosily 

Xol onK the Prince, lint all others of the highest I'lcnrc 
and Qnaht\ arc served iijion the Knee, h\ the Miendants 
that "Mmistvr to them 1'lns is the nsiial manner too of sii]i- 
hcatmp an Alms, or askinp am eonsidcnihle I'av oiir , and m 
this posture one of those on hoard requested a Pottle of 
Prindv , a Inqiior hiphh esteem'd h\ the Noblest amonp 
them 

The more Ihnment and Noted wore a sort of Niphtrnlc of 
Net-work ahoiit their .Shoulders, \er\ close WTonpht, cither 
\Mntc or Plaek, made of one entire jneee, with a Hole m the 
middle of that eoinement si/cthnt the\ thrust their Heads 
thro' it, when the\ jiiit it on hut some of them dehpht them- 
seKes with an Dress, if the\ ean jiiirehase it from 

anv of oiir Nation lint then 'tis never wore hut at prent 
Solemnities, and on st ifcd D ivs I wish thev h id used otir 
Lnnpunpe ns iniioccntlv , ns thev did oiir G.irments, and Hint 
thev had been less neenstomed to the c\ecr ihle sm of Sw enr- 
inp h\ the N line of God, and the Iinhitiial v entmp of horrid 
Oaths ^ 'J'his custom thev impioush Inihihcd hv their Con- 
vcrsation with our S iilors, whose frequent Oaths made them 
hcheve them an Elcpancc of our Speech, and the most laud- 
nhlc Expressions thev could use, and this tlcndlj sm thej 
now dipast w ith ns much case, ns the v oiinp Maul, w lioni Al- 
bcrlm" reports, hroupht her .Stomach to live upon .Sjndcrs 

The second Person of JSimncncc who came to v isil us, had 
all his Face besmear’d with Red Paint, a tliiiip customary 
nmonp the Nobler Rank, as m India this Colour is put upon 
their Cattle, cspccinllj their Horses, and is the usual Paint 
of their Fruit Trees This Epiphamu'P reports of the Egyp- 
tians, that tho’ they had forgotten llic Historj' of the Work 

* Compare a smiilnr statement of Clement Downing, History of 
the Indian H'nrs, ed Foster, p 77 

* The celebrated scholastic philosopher, cad 1200 

* A father of the Church, cad 400, an opponent of Origcn and 
a rival of St Chrysostom 
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of God, yet they rubbed over their Cattle with a Red sort of 
Keil,^ to save them that no Evil should befah them that 
Year, ignorantly Counterfeiting tJiat Blood Sprinldcd upon 
the Lintels of their Doors, which saved the Israebtes once in 
Mgypt But how this Custom should be derived to these 
Nations from the laraeMcs and Mgyptians, or whether they 
practise it upon that Superstitious account which the Egip- 
hans did, to secure them from Misfortune, I could not learn, 
I rather believe that they use it as an Ornament, because it 
looks lively and Gay 

The ordi- The Diet of the common People is very ordinary, and sel- 
^fthe^^or reacheth the Flesh of any Animal, which is not pro- 
People hibited them by any Law, but their Inabilitj^ to purchase it 
Corn, and Herbs, and Sprmg Water are their common Food 
Sometimes they Feast inth a little Fish, and that with a few 
Pmdars^ is esteemed a splendid Banquet These Pindars are 
sowTi under ground, and grow there without sprouting above 
the surface, the Cod m which they are Inclosed is an Inch 
long, like tliat of our Pease and Beans, and they are eat with 
Beef or Pork instead of our Beans or Pease Some of these I 
brought for England, which were sown m the Bishop of Lon 
don’s Garden, but whether they will thrum in this Climate is 
yet uncertain The Flesh which they eat, they never account 
Palatable, till it grows unsavory, they expose it upon the 
Roofs of their Houses tiU the moisture is exhausted, and it 
looks like dryed Fish, and sometimes bury it under ground, 
Thetr till it proves tender by being tainted They Indulge not their 
Temper- Appetites with Excesses, nor force upon themselves Diseases 
by over-loading of their Stomachs, but Eat according to the 
Rules of Nature, for Health, and not for Luxury, and live 
according to Nature’s Periods, to Seventy, or Eighty Years 
of Age, Healthful and Sound They are wiser than to cut 
short the thread of Life, by that Meat which should pro 
long it 

The extent of Dominions, and Love of Wealth, are as 

^ ’ A kind of red ochre or ruddle, used for marking sheep, 

* Pmdar or Pinda (Port ) is the ground-nut, Arachts hypognt 
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person , and therefore the Sister’s Sons, as in Africa, and not 
the King’s, are Hetrs to the Crown, because the Blood Eoyal 
runs cei*tainly in their Veras And the Kilig’s Sisters are also 
indulged here the freedom of bestowing their Virginity on 
whom they please 

Ctrcumci- The Natives of Malemba retain among them the use of Cir- 

sioTT used ^ 

here ^u^icision, and of admittmg Children mto their Religion by 

that Ceremony, which one among them, dedicated to that 
Office, performs upon them Neither are they unmindful of' 
a due Veneration to the great Creator of all Things, nor so far 
lost to all Sacred Thoughts, as to neglect a constant Homage 
to him, and a stated Exercise of solemn Worship, and m tins 
they exceed what Christianity prescribes, and for our Se- 
Every venth, appoint every Fifth Day Sacred for Religious Duties, 
fifth Day qjj ■^y 2 ^Ich they convene their People, who unanimously 
to be kept assemble in a Pubhek Congregation On this Day some Per- 
hohj son of Years and Discretion, of Repute for Sobriety and Civil 
Converse, entertain the Youth and those of greener Years 
with strong Disswasives from the customary Vices of Stealth, 
Impurity, Adultery, and Murther, and with aU the Rhe- 
tonck which Nature taught him, and Zeal inspires him with, 
disclaims agamst those Crimmal Practices, and raises luS In- 
vectives against Vice and Folly, and whatever is odious and 
prohibited among them For all the hamous Vices are under 
a Proscription with them, as well as us, and are only com- 
mitted by daring Profligates The Terror of immediate 
Pumshment is not the only Restramt from these Commis 
sions, but the sage Admonisher affrights their Consciences 
with a future miserable state, m the dreadful Society of 
Bemmbe, that is, the Devil, if they obstmately persist in 
Wickedness , and encourages them with the Promise of being 
hereafter happy with Zammampoango, which signifies God, 
if they carefully advert to, and practise his Instructions 
These Ignorant Heathens have not yet lost the Notices of the 
God, and Soul’s Immortality, and the Impressions of future Rewards 
the Souls Pumshments are fresh and undefaced among them 
JmmoT^ enquired of them what their Sentiments and Notions were o 
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their Zammampoango ? They told me that he inliabited 
above Then I further asked, whether they meant by that, 
the glorious Lights above, the Sun, the Moon, or the 
Heavens? They answered. No, but he who had Dominion 
over them, vho made them by his Power, and this Ausible 
World v e stand upon 

They generall3' affirm’d that Bcmmhc is frequentlj*^ in the 
Fields cover’d with Mists and thick Darkness, where he some- 
times exercises his Infernal Authority over infamous and 
lewd Persons, m the milder Chastisements of some, and 
severer Treatment, even ns far as the loss of Life, of others 
Therefore tliej' are terrified from valking abroad in dark and 
gloomy Weather, because thej”^ expect nothing but Horror 
and Misery from that Spirit of Darkness This Infernal 
Spirit m all his wild Insults and Frohcks over them, is care- 
ful to preserve liis Appearance as dark as the place he chuses 
to revel m, scarce assumes any lasting Form, and is known 
bj' nothmg so much as the plentiful effects of his Stripes and 
severer Strokes upon their Bodies He conceals tlie Defor- 
mity which he usually makes of his Figure, whilst he exercises 
the Malignity of his Temper Some die of the Bruises tliey 
have received from him, and others have been confin’d to 
their Beds, as they assured me several times, and therefore 
thej' avoid the Fields in rainy dull Weather, that they may 
escape the force of his Malice, who is ashamed to appear 
abroad by Light, but chuses these melancholy Seasons for in- 
flicting his Vengeance, to which he seems to have most right, 
as he IS a Spirit of Darkness 

Walking along the Shoar, we were arrested by a very de- 
plorable Spectacle, a lusty Negro stretched Dead upon the 
Sand, who, after the manner of Impalmg, had a long Stake 
thrust up his Fundament, which by a sharp Passage through 
his Bowels forced its way upwards towards his Head The 
dreadful sight at first moved us to condole the sad Object, 
tiU we were inform’d of the execrable Villames which brought 
him to this lamentable and painful end, and made us applaud 
the Justice of those who were the Executioners of this 
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V engeance upon him For no Seventy Avas able to match those 
Crimes wherein he had been a long and skilful Practitioner, 
even this Destiny, tho’ so horrid and severe, will yet be 
thought Indulgence, and an Act of Clemency This Mis- 
creant being possess’d wth a Spirit of Cruelty, and actuated 
by Malice, had successfully contriv’d the Death of near 
twenty Persons about this place, by mixing a deadly Poison 
with the Palm Wine, which he seasonably offer’d for the 
refreshment of their parched Palates This deadly Liquor 
was not subject to any suspicion of bemg mortal, because the 
Juice of the Palm, %nth which it w as mtermixt, was a Liquor 
so common and inoffensive, and their best and most pleasing 
Drink The ICmg therefore, upon the Information of this 
Fellow’s treacherous dispatching of his Subjects by such 
poysonous Draughts, immediately decreed a Punishment, 
and sentenc’d the Cnminal to this torturing Death, peculiar 
only to such barbarous Villans Tlie News of which made 
him seek a Refuge among the Desarts and the most inhabi- 
table parts of the Country, but the pursuit after him was so 
vigorous, that no Thickets could shelter or secure him, the 
whole Country hotly pursued him, and chased him as a com- 
mon Enemy, till at length he fell a Victim to their just Rage 
upon this Shore, where his noisom Carcase, bemg under an 
Interdict of being Interr’d (the ordinary manner of burying 
among them) became as loathsom and offensive as his Life 
had been, and was left a Prey to the Savages of the Wilder- 
ness, and the wild Beasts of the Field The unusual manner 
of tormenting this Malefactor, by exposmg his Body to the 
Inclemency of the Weather, and the Beasts of Prey, was 
wisely design’d by the King as a Terror to such abominable 
flagitious Practices, and to retam the People m their Duty 

The Afn- The Alt otPoysomng is what these Africans do very com- 

cans given monly exceed m, and to which they are generally prepense 
°^^%rig upon any occasional Quarrel or Abuse They seldom discover 
a generous Resentment by an open Challenge, or disputing 
it in the Field by the Dint of the Sword, or the force of a 
Bullet, their dark Complexion mchnes them rather to vent 
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ihcir \npcr 1)\ clandcslmc Courses, lo dcstroN bN the swift 
cffccls of PoNson and mortal Infusions of the Juices of 
Herbs, in which thc\ iiiduslriousK acquire a SI^ill, that lu 
their Dcsipus afraiusl i lu s Life, lhc\ nin\ he ^cad^ and 
prcjiarcd to ]iut their Res tnpc iii E-see utiou that was Their 
sU and erafts Natures l,cep them from ciidcas ouring to right 
themsches at the ha/ ird of a piihhek ^ mdiealioii hut that 
mliumauc Rage and Ammosits which is c\citcd m them by 
a jirccedmg Pros oc it loii, hemg eommouU accominnitd w ilh 
Cowardisc and sordid Pear, puts them upon asoidmg all 
Dangers incident to themsches, and tontrising the Rum of 
those thes hntc,h\ some cos ert Method anil after an ohsenre 
ssas Doing iicrcmss hat himt/s/’o/ho did to iVeniri/s, against 
sshom hcssTit a Libel, hut deferred to jinhlish it, till after his 
Death, because he ssas then secure from all sharp Replies 

Thes’ practise this Diabolical Art ssitli as much Sccrcsic as 
Skill, so that it IS neither casiR discern'd sshen they arc 
about it, nor is it alss as s discos cr d hs anj s isihlc immediate 
Effects Thes qimhric the violent pojsonous Qualities ssith 
some mitigating Ingredients, and the lurking Operation ssill 
h} that means sometimes not discos cr it self in a Month's or 
a Year's space, as some of our English has c afTirm d Which 
cautions the morcssarj Eiirapcoiii, ssho tralhck ssith these 
People, from treating them ssith any Indecency of Offence, 
and keeps them alssajs scry circumspect and ahstcmious m 
eating and drinking ssith them, lest some unknossn Mis- 
carriage might expose their Lises to their Hatred and Dis- 
contents For they knoss that all Degrees of Anger are least 
dangerous, sshen most seen, and then most pernicious when 
they lurk under a Disguise and dissembled Temper 

This inhuman Practice is not less customarj' among the 
Indians, ssdio by this detestable Vice has-e been s'cry fatal to 
the free Cons'crsation of Clirtsitnns among them For m 
India, sshere Punch of Arak'^ is the ordinary' chearful Enter- 

’ Punch IS from Hind Punch, ‘fis'c’, alluding to the fis’c ingre- 
dients, VIZ arak (the juice of the toddy palm), sugar, hmc-juice, 
spice, and ss ater 
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How the tainment, it too often happens, that the Black Wench, whose 

Indian constant Emplojonent is making this Beloved Mixture, vail, 
Women , 

poison upon a Disgust, or slight Affront, contnve the Bowl fatal to 

some, and him that abus’d her, Avith Safety to aU the rest of^his Com- 

/Afli ^drmk Puuions For ha'sung infus’d the Poison mto the Bowl pre- 

iogether. pared for the Person that offended her, after presenting it to 

him, she has been often known, when the next was taking it, 

to dash it all upon the Ground, by a designed, but pretended 

Inadvertance And it rarely fads, but that all that taste it 

for ever quench their Thirst, and seldom long survnve the 

mortal Draught This is frequently the effect of the rudeness 

of unpolish’d Saders, who shewing a Freedom pecuhar to our 

Northern Nations, but unagreeable to the Niceness of those 

Eastern Dames, have lavisht away their Lives bj" a frank 

innocent ICiss, or rading Expression, and mevitably pensht 

before they were aware 
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WITHIN less thnn n Month after that ^\e looser! from the 
Coast of Africa, ^\e %\ilh iiiueh DilTieiiltN ^^eather'(l the 
Island of St Helena, ^\hleh ^\as taken formcrh from the 
Dutch, belongJDg to the Easl-Jndia Company, b\ n Grant 
from the Crown of England, situate in ahout the Sixteenth 
South Parallel, and ns distant from nn\ mam Land, ns any 
Island m the World Hither we brought with us se\ernl Re- 
fugees from the Tj mnn\ and Persecutions of France, who 
found a eompetent Suhsistenec and Relief from the Roiintj 
of the Compnnj upon this Island, some of whom were 
plneed in the more eminent Stations, and ad\nneed to Posts 
of Digmtj and Trust 

They were highh sensible of the comfortable abode thc^ 
enjoy'd in this distant Region, winch was made their Sanc- 
tuarj in their Miseries, and how much the Misfortunes of 
their Lucs were sweetned by the Kindness they rccen’d 
from their new IVInstcrs Rut could not without melnncholj 
Resentments, and hearty Sorrow , recount the \ arious Hard- 
ships and DilTicultics they struglcd with, in making their 
Escapes from the Rage of their Natural Prince, by whose 
Commands so many iVIassacrcs and Butcheries were acted 
upon their Fellow Christians, and such frequent blood}'- Tra- 
gedies were lately visible in France, fomented by those 
whose Sangumarj' Principles ventilated all those pubhek 

’ St Helena, the ‘ Sen Inn’ of the East India Company, ivns dis- 
covered by the Portuguese naengntor, Jouo da Nova, on 21 May 
1501 Twelve years later it received its first inhabitant, one 
Fernandez Lopez, who was marooned there It ivas visited by 
Cavendish (1588) and Lancaster (1503) In 1 057 it w ns taken over 
by the Company, Captain Stringer was appointed Governor, and 
attempts were made to induce English colonists to settle there 
In 1005 and again in 1073 it was seized by the Dutch, but re- 
taken and restored to the Company The tyranny of the Governor 
led to a rebellion on the part of the colonists, which was cruelly 
suppressed, mde Hunter, History of British India, li 200-12 
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Calamities, and who stimulated their Prince by suspicious 
Chimera’s of a possible Conspiracy, to punish his Innocent 
Subjects by Anticipation, for Crimes of which perhaps thej 
never might be guilty By which State-Artifices they pur- 
su’d a Self-interested Revenge, under the barbarous Disguise 
of curing untimely Jealousies, and preventing imthought of 
Insurrections, from which the Protestant Subjects were as 
free in their Prmciplcs, as they had evidenced themselves to 
be in their Practices , and hoped m God that these unnatural 
Mischiefs may at length be curbed, these severe Cruelties, 
which have kept no stand, be at length restrain’d, to their 
Comfort ^ 

Among those who fled to this Island from the outragious 
Insults of their Supenours, was one Captam Porter, stnpt of 
all but the Freedom of his Thoughts and the Seremty of his 
Mind , who by the Favor of his Patrons was seated in the 
richest part of the Island, and allowed there a Maintenance 
for Three Sons and Five Daughters which escaped the Perse- 
cution 

The Land here is very mountainous, and raised to that 
Height above the Valleys, that we had a sight of it at 25 
Leagues distance at Sea I question whether Tenenf will 
afford a more distant Prospect 

It enjoys an Air temperate and serene, to that degree, that 
the Sky is seldom clouded or overcast, which produces a 
general Clearness m the Natives And tho it hes so near the 
JEquinocltal, and the Sun was then m the Zenith, yet was the 
Heat so temper’d and allay’d by the gentle Wmds that flew 
along the Land, that the Northermost parts of the Island, 
especially after the Sun’s Descent, made an artificial Warmth 
very convenient, when the natural was withdrawn IVhereas 
both Moscat in Arabia, and Gombroon in Persia, which are at 
a much remoter Distance from the jEquaior, are at some 
Seasons of the Year so mtensely hot, that the Lungs bemg 
destitute of that due Frigidity which is necessary for Res 
piration, are suffocated by the excessive Ferment of the Air, 

' Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1083 
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bj Inch both i\Ian nnd Bcnst expire Mr Coe/. 1ms oflcn re- 
ported, Hint in the time of Ills abode in l^i r^in, a certain Per- 
son npproaeliing Ins Aimrtincnt, met i\illi such a hot Breath 
of Wind at the entrance into his Chamber that he stagger’d 
upon the Floor, and fell donn upon it just cxinring ^ 

But the Inhabitants of St Helena are not liable to such The 
Casualties, the CIcmcncs of the M cntlier thcN are under sub- 
jeets them not to the most common Diseases, even that of juhaln- 
the Smnll-Po\, but gi%cs them a Comiilcxion fresh and tants 
beautiful, equal to that of celebrated hnglnnd The Po\ ertj 
of the Place niaj be likewise tbonght another Ingredient of 
its Health, since Phjsicinns tell us, that most Diseases arise 
rather from Rcjiletion than Emptiness from too laixuriant, 
than too spare a Diet And here the\ arc not too miieli cIon ’d 
wath Varieties For were the Plenty of the Island equal to 
its Health, did the other Coiucmcnccs of Life match the 
Pleasantness of the Air, it might fairlj m\ ite the Wealthiest, 
as well as the most Indigent, to inhabit it But the People 
arc confin’d to Po\ ertj bj a solemn Bcstraint they arc under The To- 
to the TrafTick of all Foreign Countries, by being permitted of 
no single Vessel of Burthen, or what’s fit for Trade, and arc 
destitute of all Cloaths, but what arc transported from 
Europe, or brought by accident, which makes the Island (to 
speak the Truth) abate much of the Pleasure of its Habita- 
tion, and much more to those who want Opportunities of 
leaving it w hen they please 

Yet at our Arrival it was well stockt with Inhabitants of A plcsant 
both Sexes, whose numerous Progeny shew d little of Stcri 
lity among them, how barren soever the Island w as otherw ise island 
This put me upon the CurTosity of enquiring from the Wo- lens 
men, how such Plcntj’’ of them came there? The Decoy, they 
told me, w as w ortli my Attendance to hearken to it , and it 
would not appear strange to see such a number of them 
there, when they discover’d the Means that brought them 
thither For at their first setting out from England, a Colony 
for this Island, the current Report that then prevail’d was, 

* For Mr Cook, vtdc p 80, infra. Note 
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that all the single Persons upon the Island were either Com 
manders, or Lords Sons, of whom they might have Choice 
upon their Amval This made them eager for imbarking for 
the Voyage, and was Charm enough to make them set for- 
ward with full Sail for the remote Island, tho’ the Distance 
had been farther No Curse was Idee a contrary Wmd, to 
clieck tlie speedy sight of those gallant Gentlemen that 
awaited their commg , the ravishing Thoughts of whose Em- 
braces kept them m Life and Alaerity all the way, and m- 
riched their Fancies with the Hopes of being immediate Mis- 
tresses of great Fortunes, and rais’d so far above their Native 
Birth, that nothmg now but Pleasures and Respect should 
succeed m the room of their former servde state The long’d- 
for Island was at length espied, and now fresh Springs of 
Love and Delight appear m every Eye and Countenance 
The jpyful Maids begm to ransack all their Stores for an 
Ornamental Dress, m wluch though they cannot much ex- 
ceed, however they fancied themselves Trim and Gay, and 
she that could not outvie the other m pomt of Attire, en- 
deavours to outdo her in Nature’s Ornaments, m Chearful- 
ness and Mirth, in a Nuptial Look and takmg An Thus they 
stept on Shore, full of the Thoughts of a stately Reception, 
and of the sight of those Gentlemen they had heard so much 
of When, alas I aU these Blandishments of Fancy, which 
were so sweet m the Voyage, carried a Stmg m the end of 
them, which inibitter’d all tlieir Joys For instead of that 
Heroick Address which they expected from Men of Wealth 
and Honour, they were saluted only m the plam Courtship 
of Men employ’d in Agriculture, and ordmary MechamcL 
Arts However, the pleasing Expectation they had, gave 
them this Advantage over the tedious Passage, that whereas 
the boisterous Waves and impetuous Wmds, the Fury of the 
Sea, and the Dangers of Rocks and Sands, are apt to render 
so long a Voyage very dreadful, their aiery Hopes made them 
take Courage, and defie the Power of Storms, and gladly 
encounter aU the Penis that attend such a forlorn Passage 
The fruitful Soil is capable of producing the Increase of 
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many Hundreds for one Gram of Ittdwu Corn mjeeled in the 
Ground, but then it requires se\ oral Inehes of Ground for its 
Grouih Yet ere it ne\ er so prohfiek, the Rats and Vermin 
so infest the Land, that all their Ilojies are quite dev oured by 
tliem before thej arnvetoanj maturitv , vvbieli reduees them 
to their last Refupe, to Yams and Potatoes, the only stnjde 
Inerease for ]\Ieat and Drink vvhieh the Island produees 
The East India Companj are upon a Project for Planting 
Vines, and thcrcbv rendring the Product of them scrv iccablc, 
both to the refreshment of the Sailers, and of the Inhabi- 
tants, and will be a verv seasonable relief to the abject Con- 
dition of such ns arc w ilhng to forget their Pov crlv , and re- 
member their Miseries no more The Soil is qualified for their 
Expectation, could thej guard it from the destructive Ver- 
min, which do even, where make great waste of all things 
tender and delicate, and is therefore made fitter for nourish- 
ing Fruit Trees, whose stubborn and well fortified Bulk de- 
fies the onset of those small rapacious Animals, and is not a 
proper Food for them I hav c obscrv ’d among some of those 
Trees that bear Fruit, especially upon an English Apple-tree, 
transplanted thither from hence, at the same time Apples 
that w ere Ripe, others Green, and others m the Blossom For 
the genial Heat of the Sun-Beams, to which the Island is 
happily expos’d, hastens the maturity of the Fruit, by a con- 
stant quick attraction of the seminal Juyccs from the Root 
to the upper Branches continually 

Instead of the common Grass of the Fields, those here arc 
cov’ered with Mint and Purslain,and arc the ordmarj'Food of 
the Beasts of the Field, whereon they Feed deliciously them- 
sclv’es, and are made themselves more Luxurious morsels to 
such as eat them The whole Island is m this respect, as it 
were a spacious Garden of Herbs 

The management of Affairs is m the Hands of a Gov'cr- 
nour, a Deputy Governour, and Storc-housc-keeper, all 
maintain’d by competent standing Salaries from the Com- 
pany , besides the allowance of a pubhek Table, spread wnth 
plenty of Provnsions, to which all Commanders, and Mates 
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of Ships, and Passengers of note are freely receiv’d These 
Govern the Concerns of the Island, and are steer’d in their 
Councils by the directions they receive from their Masters in 
England The Results of their Consultations are sometimes 
called Impositions by the Natives, and their Determinations 
are branded with infamous Characters of severity, especially 
when they appear less favourable to the Ease and Interest of 
the Publiek , and from which, if there be any Relief from the 
Company, yet the unavoidable delays m retummg a Redress 
to that distance, puts sometimes a tedious hardship upon 
the Addressers And I believe were not the convemence of 
its Situation so very serviceable to the furtherance of the 
East-India Voyages, particularly to the Ships homeward 
bound, the constant trouble and Expence which do seem to 
ballance all the Advantages, would tempt the Company to 
quit aU Claim and Propriety m the place, and abandon it to 
the Power of the first Designer For tho’ ’tis furmsht with 
conveniences for Life, yet with no Commodities as yet 
proper for the profitable Negotiations of a Merchant And 
therefore as the Kings of Portugal did formerly Enact, that 
none should remain to Inhabit the Place, except some sick 
persons for the restauration of their Health, that the Fleets 
might be plentifully furmsht with great vanety of Grains, of 
fresh Victuals, Fowls and Water, so would the Company, I 
imagine, be willing to remit their Right to those Onginal 
Proprietors, did not they rather consult the Convemence of 
their Ships, than any other private Interest m keeping it 
The first Discoverer of this Island, was Juan da Nova, a 
Portuguese, on St Helen's Day, being the Zlst of May, An 

1502,^ whose Country-Menina short tnnestockt it plentifully 

with Hogs, a thriving Cattle at Land, and the most hardy 
for enduring a long Voyage at Sea, and likewise brought 
hither Geese, and Hens, Partridges, Feasants and Gurney 
Cocks from Europe, and of late, the Increase of Turkies hw 
been so numerous, that the smallness of then* Rates wi 
scarce encourage them Care to look after them 

' Actually 1501 Ovington’s dates are often inaccurate 
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In the Woods grew formerly Ebony and Cedar, and m- Its former 
finite store of Oranges, Lemons, Limes, and other sorts of fruitful- 

^ TICSS 

Fruit , and now m the Governour’s Garden, and some others 
of the Island are quantities of Plantms, Bonanoes, and other 
delightful Fruits brought from the East 

The Soil IS of a Red Colour, and m some places is friable. The na- 
and resembles Ashes, and in very many places lies uncul- 
tivated and bare 

And the mmds of the Inhabitants are generally as Uncid- The lewd 
tivated as the neglected Soil, their Intellects as ordmary as 
their Qualities, but vhat is mfimtely -worse, the pravity of fants 
their Manners compares them -with the rankest Soil, produe- 
tive of nothing but noxious Herbs, imtraetable to all the Arts 
of Husbandrj^ or Improvement For tho’ the Company have 
not spared the Encouragement of a IMimster, by the stated 
Sallarj"- of an Annual Allowance of an Hundred Pounds, be- 
sides Gratuities from the Inhabitants, yet are the Sacred 
Administrations but ineffectually, for the most part, used 
towards the reclaiming their Enormities, and reducemg the 
Lues of tlie Inhabitants to Sobriety and a Religious Be- 
hanour The looseness of which may in a great measure be a Reason 
dern ’d from the Povertj’- of the place, which affords but 0/ 
slender Encouragements to live there And where there are rafi/y * 
no Rewards for Piety, but present inward Tranquility, and the 
In ely Hopes of a Happy Futurity, where notlung is ^^slbly 
attainable but barely Peace of Conscience, attended -with the 
e-vpectation of a better State hereafter, these to a Man, the 
dependence of whose Life is upon his daily Pams, and who is 
continually soUicited ivith anxious Thoughts for lus secular 
Concerns, appear too thm and airj’^ Diet to his gross Mind, 
which IS unaccustom’d and unprepar’d, and not at leisure to 
relish it For sensible Allurements do soonest gam upon Vul- 
gar Spirits, and Temporal Motives do most easilj’^ strike the 
Fanes' of less Spiritual and refin’d Jbnds, therefore has the 
Wisdom of ProMdence designedly annext the Promise of 
manv Worldh Felicities to our Duty, and made our present 
Enjos'ments a powerful Bait to entice us to the securitj' of 
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the Future And for this cause Modesty and Temperance are 
as much Strangers here, as Wealth and Honour 
An While rve Anchor’d here, there canle into Harbour, a Ship 
of three Negroes from Madagascar, belonging to New 

Pi/rales York who acquamted us with three Pirates which she left 
Rendezvouzmg m St Augitsitn's Bay, a Port belonguig to 
that Island Two of the Ships were English, and the other 
Dutch, and were all richly Laden with store of Silks, which 
they had taken m the Red Sea, from the Asian Merchants 
that traded from Media to Suratt, and other Coasts of Indo- 
stan Then- Riggmg was much worn and W eather-heaten, and 
for want of a New suit of Sails, they were forced to employ 
double Silk instead of Canvas, and proffer’d that Exchange to 
this Commander They had spent so much time m the Naval 
surprizes of the Moors, and loadmg themselves with the Rich 
Booties which were easily taken m the Red Sea, that their 
Ships became almost useless and unfit for Navigation, which 
brought them tluther for Recruits They were Prodigal in 
the Expences of their unjust Gam, and quencht then Thn«t 
with Europe Liquor at any rate this Commander would put 
upon it, and were so frank both m distnbutmg their Goods, 
and guzimg down the noble Wme, as if they were both 
weaned with the possession of their Rapme, and willing to 


stifle all the Melancholy Reflections concermng it 
SI Au- This St Augustin's Bay is the Harbour generally fre- 
gustme’s quented by the European Pirates, when the approach of the 
Mttssouns threatens their Navigations any longer in the 
Eastern Seas, where Fifteen or Twenty English or Dutch will, 
without peril of either Ship, or Men, attack and board the 
Mada- largest Moor Ships that commonly Sad in those Seas Mada 
gascar gascar is a very large Island, and affords plenty of Provisions 
for the Ships that put m there It is govern’d by several 
Kings, Independant, and Hostde to one another, designing 
' contmuaUy upon each others Territories, being possesse 

with that restless Spirit of Ambition, which allows as Utt c 
Ease to a Man’s self, as it does security to his Innocen 
Neighbour And here too, as well as m Africa, where v'e 
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expert Manner, and -R-ho had past nine tunes to the Indits, 
contest a se% entj^ in this Tempest heyond whate^ er he ivas 
ingag’d in before The Fiery Meteors irhich arise from the un 
petuous clashing of the Elements, fixt themseli es upon our 
Masts and Shrouds, and •with ominous appearance shew d 
us the emmence of our Danger, and though thej^ gaie us 
Light, ’tivas less desirable than the thickest Darkness, and 
the Thunder and Lightning ivhich irere very frightful and 
araazmg, added yet a deeper Accent to the common Cala- 
mity But what was most lamentable, the immediate Hazard 
of their Lives made httle Impression upon the Sailers, nor 
did the apparent Apprehensions of Death, and of another 
World, make them either bewail their unhappy Fate, or sum- 
mon them to a renew of their past Actions, hut as if the} 
seemed to ne ■with the Noise of the AYaves, the more bois- 
terous they grew, the lowder were their Oaths and Execra- 
tions Till the miraculous Dn'me Goodness, uncall’d upon, 
and thus pro% ok’d, freed them by a wonderful Dehi erance 
from the imminent Danger 

AVe were just recover’d from the Thoughts of this, irhen 
there arose another as mentable a Danger, by which we had 
suffer’d an mavoidable dismal Fate, had it escap’d our No- 
tice a httle longer For saihng between the Mam of Africa 
and St Lawrence,^vrevrei:e earned une'xpectedlybj^ a Current 
nearer this Coast, than consisted either -with our Designs or 
Safety, and had thereby been dn\ en directly upon a Shelf of 
Rocks that lay off from the Shear, had not the watchful 
Sailers upon the Decks espied Breakers, and all amazed cned 


out at the immediate Hazard of our Lives that we all were 
m It was about Four m the Jlornmg, and the faint Ghiruner- 
mgs of the Moon shed an imperfect Light, just enough to give 
us a sight of our Danger, and of ai oidmg it before we were 
upon it AVe lost no tune m turning about our Ship, and 
steering off some other way, and ■withm a few days gam d the 
sight of that Land we look’d for, the Island of Johanna 


’ The Portuguese name for Jladagascar, discovered bv Ter 
nando Soares, 1 February 1506 
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Many and all the Fruit is common, except that of the Coconut- 
herf^m- chalenge particular Properties, and de- 

tnon bar the common Liberty of plucking them at Pleasure 
The Ser- The Women are m some measure servile, and ehiefly em- 
Womenm laborious toilmg, and m plantmg the Ground, 

the East whilst the Men mdulge their Ease, and enjoy the Frmts of it 
For the Orientals generally keep their Women under a severe 
Disciphne, and bind them more absolutely to the Laws of 
Obedience and Subjection, than is practis’d among those of 
Europe They require an Attendance from them, and eiqiect 
the Preparation of the Victuals they eat from their Hands, 
and forbidding them the Privilege of their Company at 
Table, tlunk it sufficient for the Wife to begm her Entertain- 
ment when the Husband leaves off Mffiich Sendlity com- 
ports very ill with that Tenderness and Regard, which Mar- 
riage should be presum’d to create in their jomt Interests 
and Affections 


The Native Turf here is rich, and the Productions so very, 
numerous, that the Island affords a most pleasant and plenti- 
The ful Habitation to the Natives Yet have they formerly ten- 
English to build upon it, to Plant, and to 
^ accept of as a place of their unmterrupted Abode and fixed 
English Residence , where some, I am sure, may enjoy more Ease 
and Plenty than they do at home 
The Sue- At our Landmg we met with the late King’s Brother of the 

*^^^heOo ^bo after his Decease acts m some measure with 

vemmenl Hoyal Authority, though the Supreme Power is really lodged 
in the Queen Dowager, upon whom the Soveraignty devolves 
The after her Husband’s Death He was seated upon the Ground 
King’s under the shady Boughs of a large Tree, near a small Rivo 
mea^Ap- attended by half a Dozen of his Nobles, all round him m 
pearance that familiar humble Posture We were told of his Know- 
ledge m the English Tongue, wluch invited us to address to 
him m our orvn Dialect, in which likewise he rephed and en 
tertamed us His Equipage was very slender, and unsuitah e 
to the Greatness of his Person , for here were no Arms to e 
fend him, his Innocence was his only Guard, and a Tuft o 
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Crass Ins C hair of St ilc 'I'lic I cii\cs of the 'rr(cs \\cro Ins 
onl\ Cnnop^ , and the Herbage of the Kitld ■was dl the C-arpet 
that \\as sjiread under hun ^Vc had a ^cr\ free \cccss to 
Ins Presence, without the usual Fonnahlics of Vddress, or 
Punctilios of npiironchuig, which i»rc\cntcd ill need of a 
blaster of Ccrcinoiucs to introduce us \nd he was ns frank 
and ojicn in Ins Kindness ns he was cnsic of Access, allowing 
us the same Lihcrlv which he took himself, h\ iiu itmg us to 
sit down near him Now tho' the Accommodation was not 
c\traordinnrj , tw ns rccompcns d however he the Favour of 
a Rovnl Invitation The Freedom he had t.ikcn with him- 
self, and given to us, mntlc us at first nnia7cd, not expect mg 
to meet with a Person of that Eminence and high Character, 
much less with such Civilities from him, hut thev embol- 
den’d and led us on to a little more Assurance, than we could 
hnv c othcrw isc taken in a Prince s Presence \Ve vv ere doubt- 
ful of finding anj fit h’ood, or rcad\ \ccomniodations for 
Strangers among the Natives, and therefore brought with us 
a little homch Diet of Ilrcad and Cheese, which we humblj 
offer d to his Princely Condcsccntions to taste, and partake 
of For we found that Ceremonies were not much m Fashion, 
by his plain and unaffected Appearance, b> his familiar Ad- 
mission of us to scat our selves near him upon the Ground, 
which we thought encouragement enough for our offering 
this ordmarj' Refection The making Cheese or Butter is an 
Art, which his People have not j'ct attain’d to, which made 
the Nov’elty by good luck recommend it self more gratefully 
to their Palates, and both the Prince and his Court thought 
themselves highly regaled by that, which an English Peasant 
so little esteems of 

While we were thus banquclting our sclv'cs upon this 
course Fare, the Prince was pleas’d to enquire kindly of our 
Affairs at home, and of the Welfare of his Brother the King 
of England? Under w’hosc auspicious Gov'crnmcnt, I told 
him, vve were not only entitled to a Blessing, but he was 
vusjbly such to the Nations that w ere round about him That 
he was raised up by the Arm of the Almighty, as a pubhek 
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Defence of his o^vn Territories, and to put a stop to the 
Tyrannical Incroaclunents upon tlie Dominions of the 
Neighbouring States, and was caressed by his lonng Sub- 
3 ects as their true Patriot, whom he proteeted not only by h 
mild and peaceable Government at Home, but by a frequent 
exposing lus Royal Person to the utmost Penis for their 
Safety abroad, so that his Brave and Generous Mind shunned 
no Dangers to presen'e them, as if he thought it a glorious 
MartjTdom to die m the Defence of his Kingdoms But we 
hoped the Almighty, who had all along protected his Sacred 
Person, w’ould favour him mth a long Life and Senes of 
Years, blest with continual Health and Victory over all his 
Enemies This Relation he hearkned to with Attention and 
Delight, w hich I endeavour’d to heighten by a grateful Pre- 
sent, verj"^ suitable to the Discourse, which was, the Picture of 
our Gracious Soveraign K William He received it with a 
Smile, and a Countenance full of Satisfaction, and was re- 
solved to lay it bj"^ m Safety in remembrance of its great 
Origmal 

,T/ie Satis- I^Tien he had a wlule consider’d the Strength and Power 

faction of the English Arms, and the Native Valour of our Puissant 
nee re- Prince, he heartily wished he had been happy m a nearer 
ceived at Neighbourhood to his Dominions, that by securmg an Alli- 
ance with him, he might engage his Arms in cruslung a 
troublesom offensive Enemy, who had sometimes made In- 
The cursions upon his Island, tfnd slaughter’d some few numbers 
Prince his Subjects, that is, the Kmg of the adjacent Island, Mo 

nemj Multitudes indeed could not well be mowed down by 

their Martial Weapons, which w ere neither Sword nor Spear, 
Slones only Hand-stones taken up m the Streets, and throivn at 
tlieiT only their Enemies, as they had skill to aim them Iron, and such 
Weapons hostile Instruments of Terror they were unacquainted 

The with The Kmg’s Armory was fumisht with another kind of 
Prince Ins "^yeapon much as harmless as these, viz Two Guns with 
Armory Locks, and one Pistol, whose Touch-hole was near 

half as large as its Bore These m skilful Hands might haie 
done some Execution by the force of their Barrels 
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The i)c\(.ciblL Inhoslilc Temper of this I’nncc, nnd the 
quiet submission of liis Subjicts, ^^ho ji.ij bun a profound 
Vencralion, in ikes bis Happiness equal lo Ibal of Hie greatest 
I^Ioiuirebs ind mrimlch supcriour to those, Mbose Foreign 
or Domcstick Enemies create jicrpctual Feuds and Tumults 
'\\ere no more \rms ncccssira for the Defence of Prinecs, 
tb in nliat be possesses, nc might cnjo\ a Golden Age .ig iin, 
and triimqib more m the Blessings of an Um\crs.il Peace, 
than m all the Laurels and Acclamations that \Miit upon \ ic- 
torious AVar And as the Bcsignntion of the Dommions of 
Charles V sliewcd a greatness of Mind much supcriour to all 
Ins other Conquests, that sought for Quiet m a pri\atc Cell, 
nlncb it bad long m a am searched after m Palaces and 
C imps, so the contented ObseuriU of tins Prince raises bis 
Fcbclt^ to the ri\ ailing that glorious Ilcroc in the nobler In- 
stances of Ins Life, In affording bis Mind ns amjilc a Satisfac- 
tion m Ins narrow Territories, as that potent Prince ciijoj d 
either m bis c\nltcd or infcriour Slate 

The Queen here, ns the Queen at Achoi,^ is nc\ cr cvjioscd 
to the view of Strangers, but is kept from their Sight bj a 
linn piece of Silk, when she condescends to speak with them, 
nnd a crj rarely ^ oucbsnfcs to put forth her Head AVhen she 
IS Chambcr-sick, or by urgent occasions invited abroad, she 
IS then kept private and unseen bj a Sett of Curtains hung 
about her 

This present Prince is blest w ith sea cral Daughters, one ot 
which was match’d to an Arabian Master of a Junk, nnd was 
Portion’d with Fi\c Hundred Dollars by her Father, which 
w ns thought the third part of the Money he w as computed to 
be worth, to this was made some Addition of Sla^es nnd 
Cattel to increase the Dowry, and in these the greatest part 

' Achen, or more correctly Acliln, n state in north-western 
Sumatra, w as once of enormous importance in the spice trade, and 
was thronged with English, Dutch, and Portuguese merchants 
The first English commercial expedition to the East, under Lan- 
caster (1002), had Achin ns its objective Purchas, Pilgrimcs, ed 
Maclchosc, ii, chapter iii (pp 302-438) 
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of their Wealth did consist, before the Europeans brought 
Vessch in of late the use of Dollars among them They mamtaui a 
wiXiil Commerce from hence to Patta,^ -whither they export 
Iron. Kice m a sort of Vessels call’d Junks, Tvhich are framed all of 
Wood, without one Ounce of Iron m them 
Sleeping The first commg hither has been very fatal to such as sleep 
Grass fatal Ground , 2 and carelessly expose their Bodies to the 

for Euro- cool nocturnal Mists, which by Damps that anse from the 
peans Earth, and a disuse to those moist Vapours, are frequently 
as pernicious to their Health, as lymg abroad m the Fields m 
the Northern Climates would be But those English who had 
fortunately made their Escape hither after a Shipwrack, 
were by a due Care and Regimen -vugorous in their Constitu- 
tions The Natives, after the loss of their Ship at Sea, re- 
ceived them all very kmdly, condoled their Misfortune, and 
supplied their E-xigencies with a Generosity extraordinary 
One of tlie English was honoured with a piece of Silk from 
the Bounty of the Queen, and was offer’d by her Directions 
Diet and Lodging while he pleased Their Cordial Affection 
to the English readily kindled their Liberahty, that was ex- 
pressed without Reluctance, or any signs of a repmmg Hu- 
mour, and IS increased mto so dear and mtimate a ICindness, 
A Proverb that ’tis a common Proverb now among them, Johanna-man, 
at Johan- English-man, all one 

Neither the French, nor other Nations, meet with half that 

The Eng- Welcom from them which the English receive , because of the 

lish kindly exact Justice that we mamtam with them m our Traffick, 
€ntcT“ 

lam'd here ^^^ich very much surpasseth the Eqmty of the Commerce m 
others' and aU Men, even such as rudely treat others, desire 
their Society most of all who are kindest and most just to 
their Affairs But above all Nations they have the least 

* Patta 13 a small island on the const of Bntish East Africa, vide 
infra, p 158 Junk, Malay jonga, a large vessel, seems to occur 
first m Friar Odonc, 1831 

* Sleeping on the ground, or exposure to the ‘land wmd’, the dry, 
cold NE monsoon breezes, -was said to cause a kind of palsy or 

dropsy knovTi as ‘ barbiers’ (perhaps ben-ben) Vide infra, p 20j 
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Fricnclshij) for tlic Danes For a large Danish Ship loiieliiiig 
here at siieli a tune, as they n ere sore infested bj a A\'ar ith 
their Neighbouring Island Mohcila, nas hired m their De- 
fence, and i)re\ ailed mill to take on Board sc^c^al of their 
Men to assist in the Conquest of their Enemies, and some 
hundreds of Dollars n ere rais’d by a Contribution, and gu en 
as an Encouragement and Renard to tlic Undertaking But 
tlic Dnwes ^nnqulsllt their Exjieclntions, instead of conquer- 
ing their Enemies and instead of putting them to flight, 
fled thcmschcs ^\lth both their Men and Monej, so that to 
this Daj thev ncrc never heard of These Cheats and gross 
Impostures fix that Infamv upon Christianitv , nhich it 
rigidlj disclaims, and make it look like a v cr^ formidable 
Profession to the Native Simphcilv' of these People, whose 
pliable Tempers would rcadilv prompt them to its Enter- 
tainment, were they not debarred bj’ an Invunciblc Anti- 
pathj to such Injurious Transactions 

The Buildings of their Country Villages arc slight and 
without Ornament, but/viiigs Toion and Queens Town, which 
are the Capital upon the Island, have some Structures 
more pohsht, and made strong by Stone-Walls and Timber 
Roofs The former is the usual Residence of their Kings, 
where thej' keep their Court, at 25 Miles distance from the 
Harbour The Inhabitants of tins place enjoy some peculiar 
Privileges abov c the rest of the Nativ'cs of the Island, be- 
cause of their being seated so near the Royal Palace, wdiicli 
defends them from those Injuries to which those that dwell 
at a Distance are sometimes exposed 

They are all of them industrious in concealing their 
Wealth from the notice of their Prince, whose Avarice and 
Injustice cause all their Goods and Estates to be seised to 
Ills own proper Use, when they die, whereby many times tlie 
Widow and Children are reduced to the lowest state of 
Misery, when once the Natural Death of the Husband has 
made the King Heir to liis Wealth and Fortune Which is an 
Oppression v'^ery unjustifiable cv'cn among the Mahometan 
Princes, and those Arbitrary Gov'ernours of the East, but 
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could ne^ er be bore rvith any Patience, by a People sccur d 
in their Estates b} the same Laivs rvith those rvbich confirm 
that of their Pnnce, and who like us are freed from all Roj al 
Violences, bj- a tame Hesitation of our Possessions 
In Queens Town, which is a hlantime Village, many of 
their finest Houses stand uninhabited, almost half of them. 
The because some of the People were formerly lulled m them by 
Islanders of JMoheila, and their Bloodshed polluted the 
Houses Habitation The Death of the Master and Hbstress, and one 
stand tin- or two more of the Family, does the same, as if the3’ mis- 
tnhabiied trusted, that upon the Destruction of the Root, the Natural 
Branches would, without a Transplantation, wither and de- 
cay And the Death of anj’^ Person whatsoev er so far defiles 
the Purity of the Dwellmg, that it hmders the Dressing of 
anj' Meat there for the next Month or two succeedmg 
Thegreat The Coco-nut, upon which the generality feed, supplies 
them not only with Meat, but Drink, and senses instead of a 
Cup to drink out of, and, with the Tree upon wluch it grows, 
IS so variousty semceable to Na^^gatlon, that a Ship maj 
both be built, and rigg’d, and ^^ctuall’d, and freighted by 
them A little Rice and this Nut together, without anj 
other Food, do generallj’’ alia}' the Hunger of the Common 
People 

Large En- The Entertainments prepar’d by the Ifmg, and those of 
tertain- Note, are vety large and hospitable, at which a 

nients Town will be at one tune treated, and all the Inhabi- 

tants as Guests At these Feasts the Increase of the Island 
IS serv’d up m Plenty, but eat with Moderation, and without 
much studied Niceness m the Preparation , bod’d Meat and 
Rice do generallj’' cor er all their Tables 
Strong Strong Drink is not so much their Ar ersion, as Restramt, 
Drink for- kept from it by their Obedience to the Mahometan 

bidden contrary to their eager Desires Vet here, as in places 

more Oriental, thej^ warm their Spirits bj' the smoakmg of 
Tobacco, and Beetle-nut and Chmam are r erj' rarelj out of 
them Mouths Beetle-nut fortifies the Stomach, and comforts 
the Brain, it preserves the Teeth, and cures or prerents a 
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The The Women are Courted sometimes at Seven or Eight 
wnwied married when they come to Matunty, which 

young about Eleven or Twelve m these warmer Coimtreys, at 
which time they prepare a pubhck Feast for the space of 
Seven Days, as they do at their Funerals, and entertain aU 
that are pleas’d to come 

The Con- The Woman contributes to the Mamtenance and Support 
Husband, and upon some Occasions can leave him 
Women They are kept secluded from the Society of Strangers, and 
that freedom of gaddmg abroad , which they so eagerly de- 
sire, whieh they sometimes unlawfully venture upon, to the 
hazard of their Lives upon Discovery The Orientals are all 
of them generally jealous, and very cireumspect about their 
Wives, and seldom fad of punishing their Infidelity, if it 
A severe come to light And particularly, the Laws of Tunquiri^ are 
agmml severe against Adulteresses, who upon Conviction are 
Adulter- c®st to an Elephant bred up for that purpose, who tosseth 
esses at them in the Air with his Trunk as long as he finds any Life 
'^'^*n^at titem And thus in Japan Adultery is punished in the 
Japan Women only, tho’ Deflowrmg of Virgins, Coinage of false 
Money, and some other Vices, are pimished as well in their 
Relations, as m the Persons of the Criminals 
The Bu- They make great Lamentations at the Death of their 
nal and for whose Sepulture they have no particular places 

*^Ap^^l set apart, but lay them often any where in the Fields Their 
Mourmng Apparel is plain and simple, and of mconsiderable 
Expence, made up of a few Leaves of Trees, tied about the 
middle, m fashion of a Hangmg Fringe 'Which is as strange 
m Its kmd,,as the Colour is to us at Tunquvn, where the 
new King and aU the Prmces of the Blood mourn in 
Robes of White Sattin, instead of the Dark Colours used m 


Europe 

The time Seven Months after the Birth they name then Children, 
thnrCJril- at which time is a pubhck Feast celebrated for their Friends 

* Tonquin is m the modem French Indo-China The East India 
Company founded a factory there in 1672 Bruce, Anna s, n. 
822 ff 
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If the Child chance to die before that tune, they are per- 

swaded of the Efficacy of their Prayers in contributing, to its 
future Felicity “ 

Their Idea’s of Religion are verj. dark and superstitious, The 
increas’d in them by the constant Apprehensions of the Devil's 
Devil’s frequent appearance among them Tliey give hun 
here the Name of Gregory, and affirm, that they often meet 
him in the High-vays, and in the Streets, and in the Even- 
ings especially, by the lA^ater-side The Dread of him con- 
fines them to their Houses nhen it thunders, for then they 
say Gregory is abroad, and no Mortal dare stir out of his 
Dwelling As the City of London had a Custom of burninu 
the Pope everj. A ear, so here they commonly bum the Devil -r, , 

At an appomted time of the ATear all the Dirt of ti n 

thereabouts is laid m an Heap upon a Blnek otvil 

tween Qiiecns-Toion and the Harbour, which by 

bourhood is put into a Flame till all be consumed 

mahcious Spirit returns this Affront in a very spightfyj^^ ■^pariicit- 

ner, and for the imagmary Injury done to lum, mflicts 

and grievous Punishment on them, by the private Steal^ 

of one of their aiildren evety Year, which is yearly want- 

mg upon the Island, agamst all their ’^bgilance and Care, 

which with melancholy Countenances they often confirmed 


to us 

ISIany of the Natives affect a Familiarity with this Evil Negro 
Spirit, are addicted to the Invocation of him, by then Skill "'ouc^' 
in Negromanoy,^ and have often recourse to hmi upon any ^^‘^^ised 
Emergencies of Consequence , the obsequious Deiit ne\ er 
failmg of beuig their Oracle, when once the Ceremony of 
Invocation is over By Advice from him they a-sur d us of 
some English and Frcndi Ships w'hich uould soon be la the 
Harbour, and accordingly happen’d For 
EngJisJi Merchant-man belonging to the 
pany, was in a sliort time after our “Poq ^ 

this Rond by three or four French Ships, aid ^ ^Soron^ 

^ f rising from fni 

* A corruption of Nccromnncj% no doo aise 

analogy mtli mger — the Black Art 
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Resistance of their united Force, -was unfortunately blonn 
up, when she was almost ready to give them Chaee However 
we, by a careful Providence that preser\'’d us, left this Island 
before tius Danger, and on 3fay the 29th, 1690, fortunately 
arriv’d at the Island of Bombay, which is unquestionablj" one 
of the most convement Harbours m the Indies 



TIIK ISL\X1) OF liOMHVV* 


THIS HI 111(1 Ii IS its DoiKimiii ilion from llu II irliniir, \iliu li 
nlloiis the sift s( Hull inj: fdr Ships (if nn\ in these pints tiuI 
WTs origin ill\ eilltd Unnu Ilni/, t r in the I’lirliiUncic I in- 
fni'ifje II (lood H i\ (ir II irhoiir lU Ploliiim/ it \\iis dc strih d 
iinikr the Nmiu nf 1fdi:ii;rris - \nd lufore it fill into the 
II mils of tile /'iii'/n/z \\ IS iiiidtr the Doiniiiioii of Porlit^nl, 
from \iheiiee it \mis tmishited to the ( rown of lln^lnud, lijmii 
the 'Mnrri ijic of the liifaiUn of Portu^’al to Kiiif; Cliarlr'< the 
Seeond, Inn IGOU \iid is now put into the Possession of 
the Knst-Judui Coiiipiinj , for the tomenieiiee of their Shijis 
nnd Tnlliek 

Hefore we csjned the Mam of India, se\eral Snakes' of 
diflercni si7cs came swimmin}j round our Ship near the sur- 
face of the Water, b\ which we knew we were not far from 
Land, because thc\ arc never seen at anj great distance 
from the shore, thc\ were washed from it, I presume, by the 
^ lolcncc of the Hams in the times of the Mtis'ioini’i, which I 
shall aftcn\ards describe This was seconded by another 
sign of our approaching the Land, viz by a multitude of 

‘ 1 he dencation of Bombay from Port Dom-hahta, 'Good Bay', 
IS an excellent example of the ‘Hobson-Jobsoiis’ winch have no- 
where plajcd such liacoc as among place-names of tins locality 
The mistake also occurs in Frjcr, I 100 Tlic true derivation is no 
doubt from JIumba Devi or Mumba Bni, the goddess whose 
temple used to stand m the present Esplanade, nnd is now removed 
to Pydhoni 

- Mehzigins is probably Jaignrh or Bfijapur, much further 
south There IS no reason to identify it with Bombay It occurs 
m PcTiplus Mans Enjlhraci, § 53 

* Bombay w as handed over to the East India Company by the 
Crown in 1008 

* ■\Vatcr-snakes {Ilydroplndcc) are common on the Indian coast 
They arc constantly mentioned in old travel-books , see Crooke’s 
interesting note apitd Frj^cr, i 127 It is curious that ever since 
the days of the Pcriphts (§ 55) snakes m the water w ere a recog- 
nized indication of land ahead 
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A VOYAGE TO SURATT 
Locusts Locusts, which came flymg upon our Masts and Yards, when 

upinmi Leagues, as we found by our 

Ship at Computation afterwards They were above two Inches m 
Sea length, and then reachmg us at that distance from the Shore, 
argued then great strength of Wing to flie to us so very far, 
by which they mounted aloft, after they had rested them- 
selves a while, and took then Plight dnectly upwards While 
I was at Suratt, the President and some more of us observ’d 
for several succeedmg Nights, an Infinite number of these 
Creatures Flymg over our Heads for several hours together, 
m such numerous Armies and vast Bodies, that they cast a 
Cloud over the Moon, tho’ it then was at the Full They 
dnected then Course towards the South, but some of them 
A Field of called by the way, and lighted upon a Field of Com near the 
Com^ de- Qjty of Suratt, and m one Nights time devour’d it all The 
amultitiide Husbandman bewailed his Loss to the Govemoin of the 

City, who was mvited forth as a Spectator of the sudden 
devastation, that he might be more sensibly moved to repan 
the Damage, and relieve the Man 

It was just the Season of the Mussoutis^ when we fell upon 
the Coast of India, which generally is extreme dangerous, 
because they break out for the most part m such Thunder and 
Rams, and impetuous Winds, that if the Ships are not laid 
up and m Harbour before that time, they mcur the hazard of 
bemg lost This made our Commander wish himself an hun- 
dred Leagues from Land, tho’ we were then m sight of it, be- 
cause that aU his Care and Skill had scarce secur’d him from 
being driven by the Violence of the Storm upon a Lee-Shoar, 
by which he saw he must inevitably perish But in 24 Hours 
space the Danger was well spent, and the joy of our Safety 
commenc’d about the same tune that the fear of our Ship 
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* Mussoun, monsoon, from Arab maiisim, ‘season’, PorUtnonfoo, 

French mousson, Ital monsone (this was no doubt the origin of 
our modem word) This is the periodical wmd of the Indian 
coasts In western India, the south-west monsoon sets in at the 
begmning of June, with violent storms and heavy ram, lasting until 
the end of September 
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A\rack did begin, according to the ^ra\im and Obscr\'ntion 
among Manners, Thai a Tempest erases aboiil the savic time 
gcucraUii that it docs arise And because I am fallen upon this 
Subject, I shall, before I enter anj farther upon Bomhaij, give 
a brief Account of the Nature of these Ithissouns in India 
This IS the only proper Season of the Year for Rain, v hich 
falls here with such ^ lolencc, and on all the Coasts of I\lala- 
bar, that it hinders all Nasigation, and puts a general stop 
to all Journcj s hj Land For during this time, all the Land 
Carnages cease, and all the Ships both European and Indian 
arc laid up in Harbour It continues in these parts for the 
space of three or four Months, from the latter end of May, 
’till the middle of September , hut in June and July do fall the 
most plentiful Showers, and that sometimes mthout inter- 
mission, for ten or fifteen dajs together, intercepting the 
appearance of either Sun or Star all that vhilc The whole 
Hemisphere then is most siillcnlj' Dark, and the Skj’’ over- 
cast with the thickest weighty Clouds, so that the Earth 
seems rather inclosed within a huge Ocean of Water, than 
onl} a fev vatr^' Clouds, whose black and loMTing Aspect is 
so verj' melancholy, that it gives the fairest representation 
imaginable of the terrours of a second universal Deluge 
Sometimes in Three or Four Hours time, such Shovers fall 
from these full Clouds, that the Currents run along the 
Streets, sv died to that height, that they are scarce fordable 
on Horse-hack After this Excess in July the Shou ers gradu- 
ally decrease, the Horizon clears up like the first dawning of 
the Daj , ’till at length the Heavens arc all over Bright, and 
the benighted Sun displays his vigour and banish’d Rays 
again Then do the Baumans endeavour to appease the in- 
censed Oeean by Offerings to its inraged Waves, and in 
great plenty throv their gilded Coco-nuts into the Sea to 
pacific its storms and Furj’-, and render it peaceable and 
calm ^ And after these Ceremonious Oblations are past, the 
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• The great Hindu festival of Narah Piirmma or Coeonut Day is 
held on the full-moon of the month Sriivan (July— August) Fairs 
arc held all along the Western Coast, Ocean is worshipped, and 
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Oraciiloiif) nratiiwi declare HufcLy to Uic SI)ij)H IlmL will ven 

lure Llie Oee/in, })erore wJiicJi not one of LUcin will offer 

1<) weir'll ail Aiielior 'J’lie Yoiiii/r Boyw arc irnicli deli/'likd 

willi IliiH (iiiHloin, for ■vvlmtcver Coco-ihiIh arc llirown into 

tJic Water, they iniincflJately avvini id and fctcli llicm out. 

Itaim/oll 'J'Jie MitJisonin are ilic only ScaHon for watering of tlicir 

MeiulowH, and Arable Land And for the pn ser 

lonei, vaLlon of lliiH lOlcincnL, wherever they how their Jtiee, they 

endeavour to rediiec the Ground to a Level, Unit notlilngof 

thiH Heavenly Momtnrc may be lost. 

The Joeef- 'J'he Smi’a apjiroaeh to the Natives of Europe proniisclli 

^41^ ^ **,*””' them the fairest Weather, anil here the fowlest, 'J'he reason 
ihcT xohni ’ 

the Nuu ix of wliieh ih hm Vert leal HmiHjiI ion, whieh with great violeaee 
ureirrsl JiNhales the Vaponra of the Karth, and retiirim them as 
plentifully again. 'I’liercfore both under the /Jifjiuelor and the 
Trnpirh, when (he .Sun him heen in the Zenith, I have per- 
eeiv’d the Air has been more temiicratc, and the Weather 
cooler, tliaii at t(ii or twelve Degrees distiincc from it And 
that abundant moisture wJiieh is always jiowcrfully drawn 
up, near the /Equator, from which the Sun is never very far 
disUint, abates that seorehing Ileal of his Inihicncc, which 
otherwise wouhl be scarce tolerable to either Aninml or 
I’lant And Ihcrefore m the Middle of Mai/, before the 
Soiitherh/ Winds set m, whieh bring the Hiuns along with 
Juh dried I hem, 1 he Air at Eurat in no vciy dry, that it lielcs iiji the Mols 
up lit the ,n j j,(, lieforc we arc able to write it out, and so in 
^ ^llral lonsly Hot, es]iceially about tl in the Afternoon, llml we can 
not well endure the standing for any long tunc iijioii the 
The Elonrs Grass, where the .Sun’s Ihaims have their full foree, 'iliis 
eomiiieinh/ „(ir sprinKImg the h’/oors of our Cliniiibcrs frcrjiwiiHy 

with Water, to create a kind of I're'eco in them, during Ihii 
M'ater. Season, and makes us Hmjiloy our Peons m h'anniiig of as 
MeirchaU. with Murchals'* made of J’cacocks J'Vatliers, four or five hoot 

glldfd roeonulsnro thrown Into It as offerings. After this propHin- 
lion, the inonsooii in supposed to siilisidc In 1028 tliis ftstlva 
falls on 110 August. 

‘ Morch'hal (Hind.) peacock-feather fan. 



long, in the tune of our Entcrlaiiimcnts, and nhen ne take 
our Repose 

Non, as m other Countries, the periods of the ^arIety of 
AVeatlier are uncertain, the Fair and Foul succeeding one an- 
other with great ^n^IctJ and alteration, and as in India they 
ha\ c stated and fixt times nithoutany doubtful ^ icissitudcs, 
so hkcmsc even there thc^ do not obscr\c throughout all 
places the same Months For upon the East side of Cape 
Comorin, on the Coast of Coroniondcl, from April to Septem- 
ber the Weather is Fair, and in the other Slonths is the Win- 
ter-hke Weather, nhcrcas on the Const of Malabar, nhicli 
lies to the TFcs/, the Fair Weather begins in September and 
ends in Map ^ So that in passing o\ cr-land from one Coast 
to the other, the Tra\cllcrs, nho arc unacquainted ^Mth it, 
arc at a stand to find Ino different Seasons of Winter and 
Summer in 20 or 30 Leagues distanee The Rams hkcmsc 
come from different Quarters in these different Regions, 
some from the South, some from the II est, and some from 
the East And at the Maldive Islands, v Inch are reckoned 12 
Thousand, the Rams follow the Course of the Waters from 
the West, which arc earned by an impetuous Current for six 
Months together towards the East, that is, from April to 
September, the other six Months arc Hot and Calm, with the 
Winds settled from the East 

The Miissouns arc rude and Boisterous m their departure, 
ns w ell ns at their coming m, w Inch tw o Seasons arc call’d the 
Elephant - in India, and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very ruggid hutfing w enther 
As if they w ere constrain’d to force their Entrance, and Com- 
bat the fair Seasons, before they could make way for their 

* Tlie east coast of India catches the north-cast monsoon, and the 
rainy season is just the opposite to that in western India The 
word ‘winter’ in the older travellers was applied invariably to the 
monsoon season, and not to the cold weather 

■ The Elephant is the Hindu constellation Hash (really hasta, 
hand, the 13th Lunar Mansion), the rising of which coincides with 
the end of the south-west monsoon This period is often marked 
by wolent thunder-show ers Cf Frj'cr, i 120-7 
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A VOYAGE TO SURATT 
admittance, and were likewise resolv’d to try their utmost 
effort, sooner than tamely resign their Empire, and quit the 
Coast For Nature must needs be under great Conflicts and 
disorder, by such a suddam Change from an uninterrupted 
Sun-shme to such constant Rams 
India Wlien once the Mussouns are past, the other Months are 
Iiainfor% serenest influence of the Heavens, without one 

or 0 Fertile Cloud for several succeeding Months visible in the 
Months whole Firmament, but the ehearful Sun, &om six to six, is 
never veil’d with gloomy Meteors, or Eclipsed with dark and 
Melancholy Exhalations from the Earth But all the Animal 
Generations bask themselves m his warm Rays, iwthout any 
fear of Ram, or Tempests, or chilly mppmg Weather And 
now the Vegetable Race below. Trees and Corn, Flowers and 
Herbs grace the World with mfimte variety of delightful 
Forms, and pleasant Colours, being refresh’d by Nature’s 
Seminal Juice, the plentiful Showers that descended in the 
tune of the Mttssouns Wierein several Trees, by quenching 
their Thirst with such a large Draught at that Season, main- 
Green tain a flourishmg Verdure all the Year round And what is 
Trees all more remarkable, some of those Trees will yield each Night a 
Quart of Tary or Toddy ^ tho it be at eight Montlis distance 
and full of from the fallmg of the Rams, the greedy Soil imbibed at that 
Moisture time such a quantity of this pure Liquor when it fell upon 
the Earth, This gives India the lovely Aspect of those 
Blessed Seats, which are sweetly desenbed by the Poet, 

Qtias neque concuhuni venii, neque nulnla mmhis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acn concreta Pnnna 
Cana cadens xnolat, semper que innubilus Mihet 
Contegit, d& laic diffuso limine ndet ^ 

> Tory, Toddy, Hind TSdi, is the fermented juice of the pal 
myra and other palms, ‘palra-wuie’ It was one of the cluef pro- 
ducts of Bombay at the tune of Ovington’s visit. The trees were 
tapped by the Bhandfins Cf Fryer, i 195 
• Lucret, m 21 

Where falls not had, nor rain, nor any snow. 

Nor ever wmd bloivs loudly 
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But at Bombay, September and Oelober, those two Mouths 
which iinnicdmlely follow the Rains, arc verj pcniieious to 
the Health of the Europeans, in which two IMoons more of 
them die, than generally m all the Year besides For the ex- 
cess of earthy Vapours after the Rains ferment the Air, and 
raise therein such a sultry Heat, that scarce any is able to 
withstand that Fc\ crish Effect it has upon their Spirits, nor 
rcco\ er thcmsch cs from those Fevers and Fluxes into w Inch 
it casts them And this the Itidtaiis remark concerning the 
excessive Heats at this tune, that thej^ saj , 'Tis September’s 
Sun rvhich causclh the blaek List upon the Antilope’s Back 
Thus I leave this Description of the Season and Nature of 
the Mussouns, and return to Bombay, which is only a small 
Island, situate in about Nineteen Degrees of North Latitude, 
not eminent for any thing so much as its Fort and Harbour 
Thej' have here abundance of Coco-nuts, w Inch brmg some 
Advantage to the Owners, but very little either of Corn or 
Cattle, but what is imported from the adjacent Country , and 
these not in great Plenty, nor of very good Grow Ih A Sheep 
or two from Suratt is an acceptable Present to the best Man 
upon the Island ^Vnd the Unhealthfulness of the Water 
bears a just Proportion to the Scarcity and i\Iennncss of the 
Diet, and both of them together W’lth a bad Air, make a 
sudden end of many a poor Sailer and bouldicr, wdio pay 
their Lives for hopes of a Livelihood ^ Indeed, whether it be 
that the Air stagnates, for the Land tow'ards the Fort lies 
verj" low, or the stinking of the Fish which was used to be 
applied to the Roots of the Trees, instead of Dung , or what- 
' The unlicaltluncss of Bombay was proverbial A list of the 
chief diseases, fevers, cholera, and the barbiers, a kmd of beri-beri, 
IS given i«/ra, pp 20t ff It was due partly to the mtempemnee of 
the Europeans themselves, and partly to the habit of manuring the 
coeonut gardens with putrid fish known ns ‘Buckshnw’ The 
‘drow'ncd lands’ or sw amps left by the sen at low tide w ere nnother 
coiitnbuting cause Frj'er calls it a charnel-house See his Nciu 
Account, 1 , pp 178-181, and compare Anderson, English in 
tVcsIcrn India, p 274 , Forrest, Sctcctions, Home Senes, i, pp OG, 
74, 148, Bombay City Gazetteer, vol ii, pp 71 If , and Edwnrdes, 
Itisc of Bombaij, pp 120 ff 
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80 A VOYAGE TO SURATT 

ever other Cause it is Mhich renders it so very unhealthful, 
’tis certainly a mortal Enemy to the Lives of the Europeans 
And as the Aneients gave the Epithet of Fortunate to some 
Islands m the West, because of their Dehghtfulness and 
Health , so the Modem may, m opposition to them, denomi- 
nate tins the Unfortunate one m the East, beeause of the 
Antipathy it bears to those two Quahties 

We arrived here (as I hinted before) at the beginning of 
the Rams, and buned of the Twenty Four Passengers which 
we brought with us, above Twenty, before they were ended, 
and of our own Ship’s Company above Fifteen And had we 
stay’d till the end of the next Month, October, the rest would 
have undergone a very hazardous Fate, which by a kmd 
Pro^^dence ordermg our Ship for SuraWs River-mouth, was 
comfortably avoided A fortunate Escape mdeedl because 
neither the Commander, nor my self, were m any Hopes of 
suTvivmg many Days neither Temperance, the most Sove- 
reign Medicme, nor the safest Prescnptions m the Physical 
Art, could restore the Weakness of our languishing decay’d 
Natures And that which thoroughly confirm’d to us the un- 
healthfulness of the place we had lately loosed from, was the 
sudden Desertion of our Diseases, and return of Health, be- 
fore half the Voyage to Surait was finisht In the middle of 
which Passage we manifestly perceiv’d m our Bodies as evi- 
dent an alteration and change of Air for the best, as our 
Palates could distinguish betwixt the Taste of Wme, and 
that of Water 

The Deputy- Go vernour, Mr George Cook,^ a pleasant and 
obliging Gentleman, sollicited me upon the account of my 
Function to reside with him upon Bombay, and invited me 
with all the Proposals of a frank and generous Civihty, to 
wave my Voyage, and continue with him there, because they 
were then destitute of a Minister And mdeed the Deference 
I bore to such kind Expressions, and to the Duty of my Call- 
ing, were mvmcible Arguments for my Stay, had I not been 

• In 1090-1, on the death of Sir John Child, Mr Hams was pm 
claimed Governor of Bombay, and Mr Cook (and shortly af cr 
him Mr. Weldon) Deputy Governor Cf p 92, note 2 
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satisfied of the immediate mf dlible sad Tate I was under, 
like that of my Predecessors; one of wliom uas interred a 
Fortnight before this tmic, and three or four more had been 
buried the preceding Years AMiieh common Fatality has 
created a Proverb among the English there, that Tico Mtis- 
souns arc Ihc Age of a JIan This is much lamented by the 
Easl-Jndia Company, and puts them upon great Expences 
for supph mg the Island with fresh Men, m the room of those 
that are taken awaj , and pro\ idmg able Surgeons, furnish d 
with Drugs and Giests from Europe, to take eare of the In- 
firmanes and all that are sick 

But there seldom happens any great Defect m the Natural 
World, without some preceding m the Moral , and the Springs 
of our Misenes and Misfortunes rise higher than meerly from 
Second Causes For I cannot without Horror mention to 
what a Pitch all ^^CIOUs Enormities were grown m this place, 
when the Infection was most outragious, nor can I but tlunk 
tint the Divme Justice interposed, and forwarded these fatal 
Infelicities, which arc not wholh miputable to an impure 
Contagion of the Air, or the gross Infection of the Elements 
These were made use of as Fatal Instruments of the direful 
Excision, but the true Cause of the Malady la\ deeper Their 
Pnnciplcs of Action, and the consequent e%il Practices of the 
English forwarded their Miseries, and contributed to fill the 
•Vir with those pestilential Vapours that seized them Vitals, 
and speeded their liastv- passage to the other World Luxury , 
Immodesty, and a prostitute Dissolution of Manners, found 
still new Matter to work upon M ickedness was still upon 
the Improvement, and grew to such a Perfection, that no 
Vice was so detestable as not to be extremeU ^^clous,^ where- 
by Satan obtam d a more Despotick AuthonW m the Hearts 
of the Christians, than he did among the Gentiles m the 
Pageantry of Heathen Worship And when the Seeds of 
Avarice and Prophaneness, of En\y and Injustice, and a 
thousand other black Infernal Vices grew up and flourish d, 
and were made the Ambition of eveiv- Indi\ idual , we need 
* So m the 1090 edn. Perhaps a misprint for ‘common’ 
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not then adnure, if the pure Luminaries of Heaven should set 
tliemselves against their Impieties, and dart their mortal 
Poysons on the Earth, if the Planets should iwsely shed their 
venomous Aspects upon profligate Men, and thereby in Ven- 
geance produce the mortal Frmts of Death. . 

Vermin The prodigious growth of Vernun, and of venomous Cren- 
Venom^ tures, at the time of the Mussouns, do abundantly likewise 
Creatures demonstrate the malignant Corruption of the Air, and the 
very large natural Cause of its direful Effects upon the Europeans For 
Spiders here increase their Bulk to the largeness of a Man’s 
Thumb, and Toads are not of a much less size than a small 
Duck , whereby ’tis easily seen by these venomous Creatures, 
what encouragement these infectious and pestilential Quali- 
ties meet with m this place, and under what a contagious 
Influence all the Inhabitants must consequently be seated 
Tlus mduc’d a Gentleman one time m the Govemours and 
ray Company, and some other Persons of Note, to affirm, 
that he behev d it nam’d Frogs , because he espied upon his 
Hat small Frogs, about the bigness of the end of one’s Fmger, 
when he was at a great distance from any House or Coveruig, 
from whence they might drop 

Wounds All Wounds and Contusions m the Flesh are likeivise very 
hardly rarely healed here, and if they are, ’tis with Difficulty and 
extraordmary Care , they happen generally to be very dan- 
gerous, and the Cure admits of more Delays and Hazards in 
the healmg, than what is usual m other parts But the Cor- 
ruption of the Air has a more visible and immediate Effect 
Infants upon young English Infants, whose tender Spirits are less 
seldom to resist its Impressions , so that not one of twenty of 

live here Maturity, or even beyond their Infant days 

Were it otherwise, the Island might m time be peopled with 
the Europeans transmitted thither, as the Western Islands 
_ are, which belong to the Crown of England For the Com- 
torsin S- pany allow Marriage to their Factors, and Liberty to young 
dia are Women to pass thither to gam Husbands, and raise their 

Fortunes But so very few of their Children live, and of those 

that do, so many of them are sent for England, that fresh 
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Colonies from thence are very necessary for supporting the Women 
Govermncnt and Affairs of the Island ^ A Modish Garb and 

thither 

Mien IS all that is expected from any Women that pass 
thither, V'ho are many times match’d to the chief Merchants 
upon the place, and advance thereby their Conditions to a 
very happy pitch And considering what trouble attends the 
Passage, especially of Women, considering the Hazard, as 
well as length of the Voyage, with some other Casualties that 
sometmies happen on Board, a modest Woman may very 
weU expect, "without anj"^ great Stock of Honour or Wealth, a 
Husband of Repute and Riches there, after she has run all 
this Danger and Trouble for him And indeed the fond In- The 
dulgence of the Husbands, as well as their Wealth, is another 
valuable Recompense to AVomen for the Tod and Trouble of m India 
the Yoyage ^ery kind 

The Island lies in about Nmeteen Degrees North, m which The Fort 
IS a Fort,^ wluch is the Defence of it, flanked and Lmed 

* Gerald Aungier tned the experiment of bnngmg out English 
girls to Bombay as wives for the settlers, chiefly m order to pre- 
vent them from fornung alliances with Portuguese and half-caste 
women, and becoming converts to Cathohcism (Forrest, Selections, 

1 55) This was not altogether a success, and contemporary re- 
cords constantly refer to the trouble these women gave The 
Surat factory was organized ‘more Idee unto a College, Monastery, 
or a house undcrRehgious orders’, and the factors had at first to be 
bachelors Gradually, however, the rule was relaxed, probably m 
imitation of the Dutch Infra, p 282, Ovmgton speaks of the 
members of Couned as havmg their wives with them See Fryer, 

1 170, Anderson, pp 102,216, Gozefieer, Bombay Town and Island, 

1 79, Rawhnson, British Beginnings in Western India, pp 180-1 

’ Bombay Fort It will be noticed tliat the engravmgs repro- 
duced by Ovmgton are dated 1008, and not 1002, when Ovmgton 
landed there They therefore represent the origmal fort and cita- 
del, begun by Sir George Oxmden immediately after the acquisi- 
tion of the island by the Company These were carried out by two 
local officers, Captams Simth and Toldery, trained engmeers bemg 
considered too expensive The results of the efforts of these 
amateurs are derided by Hamdton, Nciv Account, i 184, who says 
that the fort was ivTongly sited, and this led to the humihatmg 
surrender to the Sidi’s forces m 1089 However, it was sufficiently 
strong to enable Gerald Aungier to present a bold front to the 
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according to the Rules of Art, and secured with many Pieces 
of Ordmance, which command the Harbour and the parts 
adjoinmg In this one of the Compames Factors always re 
The Go- sides, who is appomted Govemour to inspect and manage 
vcrnour Allairs of the Island , ^ and who is vested with an Autho 
rity m Civil as well as Military Matters, to see that the 
several Companies of Soldiers which are here, as well as Fac- 
tors and Merchants, attend their various Stations, and their 
respective Charge 

The Island is likewise beautified with several elegant 
Dwellings of the English, and neat Apartments of the Porlii- 
Liberly of giiese, to whom is permitted the free Exercise of their Re- 
Rebgion pgion, and the Liberty of erectmg publick Chappels of Dc 
votion, wluch as yet the English have not attam’d to, be- 
cause the War with the Mogul interrupts the finishing of a 
stately Structure wluch was gomg on for their publick 
Cliurch 2 For want of this a particular Room is set apart in 

threatened Dutch attack of 1073 (Fryer, i 170-1) Fryer gives 
picturesque details of the budding of the Fort on the site of the old 
Portuguese Manor House (i 105, and see Crooke’s learned note, 
V itli the list of authorities there quoted) He tells us that tlic 
fortifications were mainly due to the exertions of Philip GyUord, 
Aungier’s Deputy Governor (1070-2) An excellent contemporary 
view of tlic Fort from the sen is given in the Bombay City Gazclleer , 

vol 11, p 275 Ofiicial documents of the Bombay Government arc 

still issued from ‘Bombay Castle’ 

' Up to 1087, Bombay was subordmate to Surat and was ad 
ministered by a Deputy Governor appointed by the President. In 
tlmt year Sir John Child transferred the seat of government to 
Bombay, and Surat gradually declined in importance, though 
down to 1800 we find the double title of President of Surat and 
Governoi (or General) of Bombay still m use 

’ Hamilton’s malicious statement that the Bombay church 
(now St 'riionias’s Cathedml) nns started by Sir George Oxindcn, 
but was after his deatli not proceeded v\ ith, partly because 
grew sick, and the building of churches was unfashionable’^ an 
partly because Sir John Cliild converted to his own use the £j,00 
collected for buildmg it {New Account, i 185), has been acccplc 
and handed down ii ithout verification by Anderson (p CO) an 
later writers It has now been entirely disproved by the Strache> s 
{Keigtom's Behelhon, Appendix D, p 108) The church an 
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the island of BOMBAY 

the Fort for Pubhck Service twee a dajs at wliicli praijt ri 

1 M tn be nresent, and for performance of vlncb, and a 

‘i oS, ; salary of aa 100 1 an™.,l,s 0cs. es 

the convenience of Diet and Lodging, is allowed to 

Minister by the Company i ti.,. 

The Gentiles too, as weU as Christians, are permitted the 

Freedom of their Religion, and conniv’d at m their Heathen 
AVorship I accidentally once entred into one of the Gentiles 
Channels, but durst not stay for fear of disturbing the Bm- 
mm with the Visit The smallness of it would scarce admit Awmtt 
of above Nme or Ten to enter mto it At the remotest part 
of It was placed the Pagodi upon the ground, which w ns oiilj 
a Face form’d of Tin, with a broad flat Nose, and E3 cs 
larger than a Crown Piece On the right side of this Image 
hung a small Purse for the Peoples Oblations, on the left, 

\ erj' near it, lay some burnt Rice, which the Bramin had 
sacrificed , and at the entrance of the Door stood a Trumpet, 


which sounded all the while he was a sacrificing 
The Island by the tVar with the Mogul" was much 

startedbyAungier, who left it a legacy of 5,000 rupees The delay yjogul 
was caused by Aungicr’s executors and Keigmn’s rebellion, and 
not by Child In 1080 two rooms m the Fort were made into a 
temporary chuich by Sir John IVj borne, and an organist was en- 
gaged The budding was finished by the exertions of the chaplain , 
the Rev Richard Cobbe, and opened by Charles Boone m 1718 It 
was built at a central spot, m order that the natiie population 
might he duly impressed ‘by the punty and gravity of our dc^ o- 
tions’ (Cobhe’s Bomhmj Church, 1700). 

Here used not of the temple but the idol Ovington dcri\ os il 
from tid/mda/i, ‘idol house’, in/ra,p 97 But see Hobson- Jobson, 

PP 032 rr ’ 


Escr since 1072 Bombay had been troubled by the Sidi, the 
admiral of the Moghul fleet, who wished to use the harbour as a 
base for operations against the Marothas along the coast In 
Sidi Yakut landed on the island with 20,000 men 

whiehT^ raised battenes on Dongn Hill 

ubich ha^ed the besieged, and by the foUowing December Sir 
John Cluld bad to submit to an ignomimous peac^ Atexfuder 

W.». T’ t””' 

J \ h io u , anu Bruccj Annals, u (101-41 
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Depopulated and Impoverished, both by destrojung the Eh® 
hs/i Inhabitants, and wastmg the Fruit of the ground, espe 
cially of the Coco-Trees, whose Nuts are the staple Ineome 
upon it And whatever the Origmal of this unhappy War 
was in other places, or upon what other Grounds soever it 
nf ^ commenced here, the English Iiad some just Cause of 

*^*Mo*^*s “urmunng and Complamt, from the Treatment they had 
Officers to from tlie Mogul's OfBcers at Siirait, very different from rvhat 
a/snratL mjgbt in Reason and Equity expect For at the first 
setthng a Factory there, it was agreed upon between the 
great Mogul and our President, to have a permission of free 
Trade for Two and an half^er Cent ^ for aU Goods Imported 
or Exported, which were ivithout any Reason arbitrarily ad- 
vanced to Four per Cent beyond the Bounds of the first 
Agreement And upon this very occasion the late Honour- 
able President Bartholomew Harris ^ has urged to me often 
this Case, that he thought it no Injustice to evade the paj'- 
ment of as much Customs for the English Goods, as they 
were injur’d in them above two and an half per Cent by the 
Another Mogul But this was not the only Severity the English were, 
and still are treated with, but before the Eruption of this 
SmerUy l^st War, the very Plate Gold Buttons which the chief Fac- 
tors wore upon their Cloaths, were demanded to be paid Cus- 
tom for, as often as they cross’d the River of Suratt This, 
to the Purser hlarme particularly, was insufferable, whose 
Emplojunent engages him frequently at Sualy, to which he 
must always pass the River, masmuch as in a short time the 
very Intrinsick Value of his Gold Buttons would be spent m 

' In 1680 Aurangzeb reimposed the Jma or tax on all infidels 
The East India Company refused to pay, whereupon he raised the 
duty on European goods from the 2 per cent of the origmal charter 
granted to them by the Court of Delhi to SJ per cent and after- 
wards 4 per cent, i per cent was remitted for a short tune as a 
reward to Oxenden for his defence of Surat against Sivaji m ICM 
Hams succeeded Sir John Cluld as President of Surat and 
Governor of Bombay on the latter’s death in 1090 He was at the 
time in pnson, in retahation for Child’s seizure of the Mog a 
ships Vide infra, p 240 
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PeocCi and blow (he Siddyoff the Island, 7 f he ever came upon i/, 
were all inconsistent Frailties vrith his station, 'whose Pro 


vmce and Employment would have looked with a better 
Character, had he foreseen the Danger to which the Island 
was exposed, and timely applied his Preiention But the 
Merchant was unfit for tliat great Post, and grew unwieldy 
The Siddy with too much Honour The Siddy therefore in the Year 
wasTcnto i 08 g i landed with an Army of Twenty Five Thousand Men, 
to encounter which the General commanded only Twentj' 
The Five Hundred , so that the Enemy n as just Ten to One Not 
vrhich Odds the Enghsh kept them warmly in 
Play, and for all that Disadvantage, repuls’d them with such 
Vigour, that for some Months they were unable to approach 
the Fort, though they landed not very far from it The Eng- 
lish were bouj’-ed up wrth a strong Opmion of their own 
Valour, and of the Indians Pusdlammity, which earned 
them on to such bold Adventures, that they promised them- 
selves Victory in the most dubious Engagements, and had 
they not been betray’d by' Renegades, w'ho discover’d their 
Weakness, and smallness of their Numbers, might have 
hoped to have repelled that numerous Host, with that weak 
Force they had to resist them But the Enemy being taught 
the Art of mmemg, and sheltering themselves in their 
Trenches and Basket-works, (which they learnt from the Dc 
serters) came at length so near, that they Bombarded our 
Large Fort with massie Stones instead of Iron Bullets, whilst our 


stones in- Shot from thence was scarce able to annoy them, they were 
^BuUets defended by the Moulds they had cast up Our Fort was 
well flanked with Bastions, havmg the Sea on one side, and 
encompassed on the other with a broad and deep Ditch, and 
had mounted on all sides very large Guns But the Decay of 
Powder and Ammumtion, w'hich the constant Finng had pro 
duced, and the MogiiTs Army close mvestmg of the Fort, 
made it advisable in our General to think on a Peace, which 
A Peace ® httle time concluded upon, upon which the Siddy 

concluded left the Island 


* February 1680 
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The General, before the Terms of Accommodation were 
agreed upon, dies, by a too deep Concern, as its presum’d, 
for suffering the Siddy to invade the Island , and for fear that 
such Proposals in a Firmaun as might suit with the Honour 
of lus IMasters the East India Company, might not be 
hearkned to by the Mogul He was a quick and expert Mer- 
chant, and totally devoted to his Masters Semce Tho’ the 
Factors in India charge him until Partiality to lus Relations, 
in advancing them to Stations above their standing, to the 
Prejudice of those who u ere their Seniors, and better quali- 
fied for such Promotions They accuse him hke^vlse of a 
penurious Temper, and injuriously deprnnng them of the 
Comfort of Europe Liquors, which the Company’s Bounty 
yearly bestowed, that he might the better ingratiate with his 
Masters for sparing their Expences, though it were a Dmunu- 
tion both to their Credit and their Factors Health 

He amassed abundance of Wealth during his stay, which 
was more than Twenty Years in India, the least Conjecture 
which is made of it is 100000/ His Lady, whom he left be- 
hind him, who IS fam’d for Piety, Charity, and an agreeable 
Beha^^our, is since married to Mr George Weldon, fit to suc- 
ceed him in lus Fortune and his Bed He is a Gentleman well 
descended, of easie and obliging Converse, extreme tem- 
perate and circumspect, and manages the Affairs of the 
Island, wherein he now as Deputy-Governour presides, ivith 
the universal Esteem and Approbation of all upon it The 
Wealth uhich the General’s Lady and Cliddren do possess, 
demonstrates to what height of Fortime the Companies Ser- 
vants may advance, when their Diligence and Fidelity en- 
gage the Bounty and Countenance of their Masters to en- 
courage them 

I shall remark but one thing to entertain the Reader, and 
conclude this part of my Discourse As he whose Title is most 
Christian, encouraged him who is its principal Adversarj’’ to 
invade the Rights of Christendom, so did Senior Padre de 
Pandora, the principal Jesuite m an adjacent Island to Bom- 
bay, mvite the Siddy to externunate all the Protestants there 
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To facilitate ivluch pious Design, he alloired the Siddy's 
Army aU the Revenues belongmg to himself to aid and sup- 
port the Work that iras to be carried on But irith this Pro- 
viso, that irhen the English were beaten off, their Possessions, 
and of all the Churches belongmg to the Portuguese, should 
be restor’d to him, for his own Benefit and Use This Padre 
likewise, when the Siddy had invaded the Island, plentifullj 
supphed his want of PTO^^Slons, and with great Lfberahty 
took Care to have them seasonably convey’d to him and his 
Army But the Siddy being beaten off, these and such other 
perfidious Actions have forfeited all the Right of the Portu- 
guese to those Lands and Estates, which the Favour and 
Cinhty of the English allowed them to enjoy upon the Is- 
land, and therefore this Padre and his Associates are more 
likely to suffer a disseizing of what they had, than the Eng- 
lish, as they design’d This breeds no small Heat and Fury 
in the Breasts of the turbulent Jesmtes, who upon this hai e 
rais’d some strong Commotions, it has excited then Revenge, 
and makes them sometimes threaten m a passionate Rage 
the retaking of their Lands by Force Few Men can enjoy 
very peaceable Lives, who have any fair Possessions near the 
Convents of these men For even m the Indies they have 
gam’d that Ascendant over the Tempers and Estates of the 
People, that a pleasant Seat, and a fruitful Plantation, can 
hardly escape their gaming Which renders that Society a 
Burden insupportable to all the rest of that Religion, who 
are seated there The Incomes of that Church, whereof this 
Padre is chief, shews m some measure their growing Wealth, 
for they are said to amount to the value of a Pound of Gold 
a Day ^ 

1 The Jesiuts had bitterly opposed the transfer of Bombay to 
the British Their great stronghold was the Bandra Colley, for 

which see Fryer’s account,! 182 ff They helped Humphrey CotKc 

m his attempt to seize the island of Bombay m 1 667 They had ev- 
tensive lands m the north of the island, which were confisratca 
because they helped the Sidi in 1691 Their church at Parel 
confiscated for a similar reason in 1719, and became successiv , 
a Government House and a Bactenological Laboratory 
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signifies Idol, thence Pont Glieda, a Temple of False Gods, 
and from thence, Pagode 

At the Ascent of an High Hill upon this Island Elephanta, 
IS therefore a very large Indian Pagode, cut out of the verj' 
Heart of a hard Rock, whose Dimensions are about an Hun 
dred and Twenty Foot Square, and m Height about eighteen, 
besides several Out-Rooms appertainmg and adjommg to it 
At sixteen Foot distance from one another are sixteen Pillars 
of Stone, Cut out with much Art and Ingenuitj’', whose Dia 
meters are tliree Foot and an half, design’d as it were for 
the Support of tlus weighty Bmldmg, whose Roof is a lofty 
Variety of Broad Rock Out of the sides of tlus Pagode, thus Beautified 
Fi^utcs these lovely Columns and curious Arches, are Figures of 
“ " Forty or Fifty Men, each of them Twelve or Fifteen Foot 

High, m just and exact Symmetry, accordmg to the Dimen- 
sions of their various Statures Of these Gigantick Figures, 
some hod six Arms, and others three Heads, and others of 
such vast Monstrosity, that their very Fmgers were larger 
than an ordinary Man’s Leg Upon some of their Heads were 
Ornamental Crowns, neat and Artificially wrought, whilst 
others near them held Scepters m their Hands, and above the 
Heads of others are multitudes of little People represented 
in a posture of Devotion, some I obsen'’d leamng upon Wo 
men, and others upon the Head of a Cow, an Animal most 
venerable m India Here are some takmg an Amiable Charm- 
ing Lady by the Chm, and there the horrid Prospect of others 
hewmg m pieces httle Children, and generally above the 
Heads of aU, are abundance of diinmutive FoUc hovermg in 
the Air, represented with chearful Aspects, and m lively 
Figures Tlus variety of pleasant and monstrous Images, 1 
loolct upon as no other than the several Objects of the Gen- 
tiles IVorship, as each Adorer’s Fancy led hmi to his several 
God, either of Terror or Dehght 
The There is nothmg of Beauty in the Frontispiece of this Pa- 
Heathens gode, or of Ornament at the Entrance mto it The Figures of 
these Gigantick Men, to which the Heathen have paid a pro- 
wg°Gtanis found Veneration, and Reverenc’d as Heroes or Demi-Gods 
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formerly, (for tins Island is at present in the Possession of 
the Porltigucsc) are the representation of tlic first Pace of 
Mortals, ■nliicli, aeeording to the Account of their Chronicles, 
Merc all Gj ants, but dnindlcd by degrees into lesser propor- 
tions, and at length, thro’ the degcncmcj' of Itlanncrs, mIiicIi 
caused an Uni\ crsal decay of Humane Nature, they shrunk 
into these small proportions in mIucIi they appear now in the 
World ^ So thatthc present smallness of our Stature, accord- 
ing to them, dcri\cs its declension and Decay from the Ex- 
cess of Vice, and the small remains of Vertue that are left 
And because the Forming of a Tcmjilc out of such hard 
Matter, requir’d Incredible endless Pains, therefore they 
Mould Insinuate that tlicsc Giants here expressed. Mere onlj' 
capable of such Performances, mIucIi seem noM to exceed 
that ordmarj’ strength mc lia\c noM to go thro’ Mith such a 
'Work 

About the middle of September IGOO Mhen the Miissoniis 
were broken up, mc Mere order’d for Snrnll, mIiicIi mus very 
agreeable to all on Hoard In our Passage mc met Mitli a 
puny sort of Pirates called Sangaiuniis,- M'ho finding us u 
Ship of Force, durst not attempt upon us But a Fortnight 
before this time, a small Enghsh Ship of no Countenance, Mas 
encounter’d by tMo or these Saugamans, and Boarded by 
them Tlus the Enghsh I\Iastcr scarce resisted, because he 

' The figures nelually represent Siva and Parv'ali, the Hindu 
Tniutj, and similar subjects 

’ These are the Snnghliras or Sanganis of Okhamandal, in the 
Mcsteni extremity of KatluuMur They claimed descent from one 
Sangan, and their capital was Sangan Kotra, Mhich is an island 
at high tide Hamilton, Nan Account, i 130 (chap xii), gives an 
interesting account of this pirate-state, mIucIi was, curiously 
enough, ruled o^ er by a pnnccss 1 These people, together with 
tlieir neighbours the S'ughers, and a miscellaneous crowd of out- 
laws M horn they harboured, scoured tlic Arabian Sen, attacking 
even Bntish men-of-war, until they Mere exterminated by a num- 
ber of cx^peditions from Bombay, desenbed in detad by Low, In- 
dian Navy, 1 , chap ix Sec also Bombay Gazetteer, ^’lu (ICathiu- 
Mar), p 105 A further exploit of the Sanganians is referred to 
beloM, pp 251—9 
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had fitted Ins Ship for a close Fight, and therefore withdraw- 
ing his Men from tlie Decks, prepared them with small Fire 
Arms, and put the Powder Chests in order, on purpose to re 
ceive them The Songantaiis, who fancied all their own easie 
Purchase, were so warmly entertam’d, that as soon as they 
entered, they were repulsed, and speedily withdrew, betak- 
ing themselves to the Water, to evade the fury of the Fire on 
Board 

Sualy In a little time we happily arriv’d at Suahj-bar,^ and the 
Tide serving, came to an Anchor very near the Slioar Here 
the Europe Ships are permitted to ride, but no Indian Vessel 
IS allowed tliat freedom, they are either all of them to enter 
the River of Suratt, or to Anchor at the hlouth of it, which 
IS distant from Sualy two Leagues, as Sualy is from Surail 
four Here the Ships load and unload them Goods, which are 
kept in Yards and Ware-houses, to be ready to be shipp’d 
off upon occasion Vtlien the Benjamin had Unloaded her 
Cargo here, after a long Voyage at Sea, the Commander 
Order’d her to be clean’d, and thereupon he found a multi- 
tude of large, well-tasted Oysters, which grew upon the 
bottom of the Ship, with which he feasted his Sea-men, and 
all the English at Suratt 

Withm less than half a Mile from the Sea are three Choul 
tries, ^ or Convement Lodgmgs made of Timber, for the Eng 
lish, French, and Dutch Factors, at a Bow-shoot distance 
each from other , and made fit for their Reception by variety 
of Apartments , at such tunes as they are called down to look 
after the Ships Cargoes, or to recreate themselves in the 
Country Air, and with fresh Breezes from the Sea Here 

* Swally, Suvali, the seaport of Surat, was a village 12 miles wert 
of the city The anchorage was m a roadstead 7 miles long and 1} 
miles broad, between the shore and a sandbank which was dry at 
low vater, about midway was the cove called SwaUy Hole Be- 
tween September and March, the season when the ships from 
Europe amved, Swally was n scene of hvely activity Cf Frymr, i 
210 ff , „ . 

» A south Indian term, of doubtful etymology, meaning a 
dhamtasSla or traveller’s rest-house 
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therefore i\e eame on Shore, nnd met l^^th an agreeable Re- 
ception and kind Entertainment from tlic English Faetors 
And the Sualy Marine being the first Land ^',c set Foot upon 
belonging to the Great Mogul, I shall in the first place speak 
something particularly concerning that Mightj' Ulonarch, 
and then proceed to a larger Account of the City and In- 
habitants of Suralt 



OF THE GREAT MOGUL 

Agaieral ASIA we know was the first Stage of Mortals, which both 
and Extent, is the most considerable part of our 
Tripartite Contment, and enjoys a temperature of Air, by its 
convenient position, equally supenonr to both And as it was 
tlie first Original of Mankind, by a pecuhar Favour from the 
Supreme Author of the World , so was it likewise of Nations 
and ICingdoms, of Monarchies and Empires, whose Laws as 
well Sacred as Civil, were formed here, and those Diviner 
Mysteries of the Jemsli, as well as Christian Rehgion were 
first explain’d But what adds the greatest Glory to the 
place, IS, that the Sacred Author of our Faith here drew his 
Breath, and Restor’d lost Mankmd by his Death 
lls Magasthenes^ Reports, that 122 several Nations were the 
Inliabitants of Asia, which was first Invaded by Smtra 
other afterwards by Bacchus, accompamed with Hercules, 
parts who taught them the use of Wme, (which now they have un- 
learnt,) of Oil, and Arclutecture And mdeed all Humane 
Arts and Sciences, as well as Architecture had their Rise, ana 
were first taught here, which gives it a just cause of Challeng- 
ing a precedence to all other parts of the World India, which 
is one of its Chief ICmgdoms, in latter Days was Discover'd 
The by the Foriugucse, m the Year 1486, by doubhng the Cape of 
parage to Hope, and smce by the English and the Dutch, who 
discover'd a greater Figure now than those more Early Dis 

coverers, are possessed of some of their prmcipal Forts and 
Factories, and daily out-do them m canymg on a vigorous 
Beneficial Negotiation m all parts 

• Megasthenes was the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the 
court of Chandragupta Maurya, the great Indian emperor an 
grandfather of Asoka, at Patahputra, the modem Patna, at the 
close of the fourth century b c See J W McCrmdle, 

India as described in Classical Literature (London, 1901), pp 10 u > 
for the legends about these early mvasions of India 
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first of the shorter than the other) was the first of the I&ngs of India, 
lodianEm- fj-om -^hom his Successors boast their Original He was Bom 
in Samcrchandia, a place m Tariary, and hv’d about the 
Year 1398, in the Reign of Richard the 2d And that we may 
not defraud this Mighty Hero of his Valour and Renown, the 
His glory of lus Conquests has certainly far out-done the noblest 
Exploits Exploits of any of the Roman Ccesars, and the Fortune of his 
Arms has gone beyond the Successes of Alexander the Great 
So that all the Registers and Archieves of Ancient Heroes, 
and aU the Annals of Grecian or Roman Atchievements, can 
not furmsh us with Memoirs of this nature For he extended 


his Conquests from East to West, and carried his Triumphant 
Banners from China to Poland, whereby he made all Asia 
tremble, which was a Victory exceedmg the aetions of the 
Bravest and most Fortunate Captains of former Ages From 
Aureng- lum Aureng-Zcbe is the Eleventh, who possesseth the Crown 
of India, and well may this great Emperour exalt his Pedi 
Tamer- gree, and value his Descent from so fam’d and Glorious an 
lane Ancestor, when that Wise and Powerful Nation of the Bo 
mans budt so much of their Honour and Renown upon two 
such Ancestors as Romulus and Remus The mighty Deeds 


Schah- and renown’d Exploits of Schah Abbas, ^ the Persian Em- 


bbas, a 
mighty 
Emperour 
of Persia 


peror, have likewise imprinted Eternal Characters of Fame 
and Honour upon his Name, which is now by vulgar use 
made the signification of any thing extraordmary or Mira 


culous , so that when any thmg surpassing Excellent, or won 
derful, is either done or spoken, the Indians presently say of 


It, Schah-Abbas/ 


literature), was a Barlis Turk, whose father was the first of the 
tribe to be converted to Islam He was born at Kesh, fifty milM 
from Samarkand, in 1880 He conquered Samarkand in 1309 and 
invaded India in 1898 He took Delhi and put its inhabitants o 
the sword His Empire stretched from Chma to the Volga Re 
died in 1405 . 

1 Shah Abbas the Great (1586-1028) was the wisest and most 
powerful of the rulers of Persia He united the country, and at u 
court were representatives of nearly eveiy European power 
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iMachmations, by pnvate Treachery, or publicfc Hostility , not 
sparing the slaughter of their Brethren, or Pretenders to the 
Croivn, This is the Inhumane method pursu’d not only by 
the Ottoman, hut Indian Kings, from yvhich Anreng-Zebe did 
not declme, m his Cruel and Treaclierous Ascent to the 
Throne For lus Father Cha-Jehan he Impnson’d, tfll he 
died Tlie Head of his Eldest Brother, DaracJia, he com- 
manded to he cut off, his second Brother, Sultan Sujah, he 
put to Flight, ivho yyas slam m his Retirement, and his 
j oungest Brother, Morad-Bacche had the same ill Fate with 
the Eldest, ivas Beheaded too Nor yvas this enough to 
satiate his Cruelty, or stop his Revenge, but tho’ he sai ed 
Jlauchenara-Bcgum, his Favourite Sister for assisting his De- 
signs, yet the other, Bcgum-saheb,^ fell a Victim to his Fur)', 
and yvas presum’d to be taken off by Poison, for her Fidelity 
to her Father m his Distress Thus a Father and four Chil- 
dren were sacrificed to the Jealousie and Mahce of a Vic- 
torious Brotlier, who by Pohcy and profound Dissimulation 
gain’d the Croivn, and pursumg his good Fortime ivith Suc- 
cess, was seated and Established m the Throne of his 
Fathers , and notwithstandmg all those execrable Villanies, 
he liv’d a long tune full of Years, a standmg Monument of 
the Divme Infinite Clemencj' and Forbearance 

Tbe Crown of India is not Intail’d by Pnmogemture on 
the Sons, but is ravusht by^ Force, or earned by Craft of 
such as do stand in competition for it, who to facflitate the 
access to it, ingratiate with the Omralis^ and Grandees at 
Court, with the Gov emours of Provinces, and Prmcipal 
IMimsters of State, to fortdy’^ their Pretensions, and secure 
Parties to themselves both m the Cities and the Camp, 
agamst the time they begm to skirmish for the Roj al In 
hentance, and try^ them Wit and Valour for the Indian Dia 
dem m the Field And as the Japanners, m layong theFounda- 
tion of a Palace, np up then Bowels with a Cnc,® or Dagger, 

> JahanSrS, Shsh JahSn’s favounte daughter 

* Umara, Ar plur of Amir, a noble. 

* Malay kns, a dagger 
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The unDatural methods he pursued m wrestuig the Crown 
from the Head of his Father, cautions him from giving the 
least opportunity for such Rebellious practices in his Sons, 
and to prevent all occasions for such bold and bloody Enter- 
T//e prizes Only Cha-Egber his fourth Son,l ■who was born of a 
^ 0 / Cba” -whose Sect among all the rest of the Indian In 

Egber liabitants are justly reputed the most vahant, was en 
against couraged by them to attempt the Crown, and depose his 
Falli^ Father from the Sovereignty These Resbouis were engaged 
m an umversal Revolt, formed a formidable Army, and 
placed Cha-Egber, who was descended from them by his 
Mother, at the head of it, that they rmght raise him betimes 
to the Monarchy of India, lest bis eldest Brother should get 
the start of him, and succeed m the Government of that vast 
Empire, after his Father’s Death Aureng-Zebe not dream- 
ing of such an Attempt, lay very open to suipnsal by this 
Barbarous Design, for want of Forces at that time to guard 
Aureng- and secure him And therefore upon his Son’s advancement 
to the Capital City, betook lumself to Stratagem instead of 
vance to Arms, and penn’d a Letter m Ins Son’s Name, directed to 
defeat himself, to this effect, That he ivas too sensible of his Duty, to 
dare to proceed in that disturbance, which the Resbouts had 
raised against his Person and his Kingdom, and therefore he 
led the Ring-leaders and the rest of the Offenders towards the 
Capital City, to be seized on by the Guards within, that they 
might be deliver'd up to Justice, and condign Punishment, 
according to their dements, which would prove an unquestion- 
able Argument to satisjle his Father of his Fidelity This Letter 
was sent by a faithful Servant of Aureng-Zebe's mto his 
Son’s Camp, who pretended to come from him to his Father, 
but was there stopp’d, and the Letter open’d and read, and, 
the Resbouts upon it were so inrag’d, that all the Protesta- 
tions Cha-Egber could make were impossible to appease 
them, or perswade their Engagement of themselves any 

> Prmce Akbar was the son of Dilras Bano Begnm, and not of 
a Rajput lady He went over to the Rajput side in 1081, but was 
defeated by stratagem and died in e-ole in Persia, 1704. 


Ins Son 
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longer in his Service Some therefore left him, and others re- 
fused to advance a step forwards, ’till Aureng-Zebe had time 
given him to mute his strength, and muster his Forces, 
whereby he vanquisht the Enemy, and forc’d his Son to a 
speedy flight In this disgrace and haste he fled to Persia, Cha- 
where he was honourably entertam’d by that Emperour, Egber’s 
with aU those Lords that attended his Fhght , and is since 
married at that Court to the Emperour’s Daughter He daily 
waits for some favourable Revolution when he may return 
to India again, whither he hopes to be recall’d by his Father’s 
death, and with the powerful Alhance and Aid of Persia, and 
the muted Interest of his Friends m India, he expects to gam 
tlie Crown he unfortunately lost, and estabhsh his glory m 
that ICmgdom, to which he is now forced to contmue an 
Exile 


Whenever the Indian Emperour is proclaim’d, ’tis with Great lie- 
Pubhck Jubilee, with Songs and Musick, Mirth and Revel- 
Imgs, with Fireworks arid gawdy Shows m all parts of the claiming 
ICingdom, on this day their Ships hang out their Flags and of ihcEm- 
Ensigns, and expose their Pendants not only at the Top- 
mast-head, but deck the Shrowds with ten or twenty more 
The Crown he wears is of mvaluahle price, and the Throne 
he ascends is reckon’d at 300 Lack of Roupies Each Lack is 
one hundred thousand Roupics, which with us is 11250 I 
Sterling, reckomng a Roupic at 2s 3d Neither are these 
Solemmties observ’d upon an Amuversary day only, accord- 
ing to European Customs, but m Cities, Garrisons, and places 
of note, it obtains a weeldy Celebration, not with extra- 
ordinary riuminations, and pubhck jojdiil Feasts, but with 
somethmg of Mirth and Musick more than usual Sunday is 
the day of the Inauguration of the present Mogul, and solem- 
nized with the Musick of the Trumpets at Surait m the 
Castle there , I wisht when first I saw it, that they had con- 
verted the Ciiul mto a Rehgious observ^ation of that day The Hlh of 
There is another day m India, as well as England, which is 
enunently remarkable, the Sih of November This day the tnarhable 
great Mogul is weighed, and if it’s found that he has in India 
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The increas’d m bulk, abovewhat he weighed the precedongYear, 

^^ojlhe excess of Muth and Joy to the Solemnity, but if 

Mogul he prove hghter m the Scales, this dunimshes their Tnumphs, 
and damps their chearful Entertamments The Grandees 
and Officers of State prepare for this Feast, two Months be- 
fore its approach, what costly Jewels and curious Banties 
they can any where meet with, which they present to the 
Emperour at this Ceremony , either to secure his Favour, or 
to ingratiate with him for a more exalted station, or Honour- 
able Employ The Moguls are sometimes weighed agamst 
Sih^er, which has been distributed to the Poor 
Nao IVhen any Indian Subject stands so fair in the Eye of his 

naitiM Prince, as to be raised to some advanc’d degree of Trust or 
given by ’ ° 

the Mogul Honour, he acquires at the same time a new Name, accord- 

tohisSuh- mg to the Prince’s Fancy, according to what we read in 
jects j Thus the preceding Governourof^yMra// was named 

Much Teer Chan,^ i e Lord after my own Heart, the present 
is stiled Anamat Chan, or, Conscientious Lord, because of his 
Fidelity and Integrity For all the Lands of Indostan belong- 
mg intirely to the Mogul, the Omrahs there cannot derive 
their Titles from their Earldoms, Lordships, or Mansion- 
Houses (ns with us) because they are none of their Propnety, 
only Tenants at will, durmg the MoguVs pleasure, and there 
fore the Mogul confers upon them such Names of Digmty, as 
by their personal Conduct or Accomplishment he thinks they 
ment And as he bestows Titles proper to his Generals, of 
Invincible, or Victorious,^ so to his Nabobs, or Govemours,he 
bethmlcs himself of Names suitable to their Stations, or bis 
Opinion of their Excellencies and Endowments This is a 
.common thmg practis’d likewise m other ICmgdoms of the 
Hast, as at Siam , the King there gives Names not only to his 
Domesticks and Mandarins, or Nobles, but to lus very 
The King Elephants Tfao his own Name is mdustnously conceal’d, lest 

of Siam’s ]j,s Enemies by some Enchantment might work upon it 
Name 

conceaVd i Jiiikhtiar IQi&n, Independent Lord, Anamat Khan, Tru 

worthy Lord 

* MuzalTar IChan 
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Mogul's Father stiled himself Cha-Jehan, i e lOag of tJie 
World and the Name of Aureng-Zebe imports the Ornament 
of the Throne , the titles of the King of Bisnagar are no less 
Extravagant than the rest, they are these, The Husband of 
good F ortune, the God of great Provinces, King of the great- 
2 he Titles est ICmgs, the Lord of Horsemen, the Master of them which 
of Bisim- speak, Emperour of three Emperours, Conqueror of 

gar ke sees, and Keeper of all he Conquers, Dreadful to the 
Eight Coasts of the World, Vanquisher of the Mahumelans, 
and Lord of the East, West, North, South, and of the Sea, 
which now Ruleth and Governeth this World ^ 

Thus they exalt their Pomp and Vamty by these proud 
2'he and Swelling Titles, and expect there an Obeysance little less 
than of Adoration from their Subjects and Adressors The 
ions Tailim^ or deep Salem, which is the usual Salutation to the 
Mogul, is. First to lass the Ground with the Hand, then to 
touch the Breast with it, and afterwards raise it to the Head, 
and aH this thrice repeated, when any person approaches his 
Imperial Presence The ordmary Indian Salute, is only the 
lifting up of the Hand to the Fore-Head, and if it be to a 
Person of Eminence or Superiority, to bend the Head too 
when ’tis touched The Salem of the Religious Bramins, is to 
join their Hands together, and spreadmg them first, make a 
motion towards their Head, and then stretch them out, and 
the Salem of greatest Respect, is to take hold of the Feet, 
and touch them with their Head, and if this is occasion’d by 
the committing of some Offence, laying the Hands upon the 
Supplicant’s Back is a sign of Pardon, and the Offender 
generally holds fast the Feet, till he feels it upon his Back 
The Chineses give their Prmce mne Prostrations, accounting 
that Number sacred and lucky And the ICmg of Setam 

' The reference is to the great Hindu kingdom of Vjja 3 mna^r, 
which came to an end after the battle of Talikota, 1565 
V A Smith, Oxford Iltstory of India, Book III, Chap V on 
rifle titles of the kind mentioned in the text ate common m 
inscriptions of the period ^ 

’ Tasltm, a deep salam 
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requires not onh a fleelion of the Bodj ,but a profound Pros- 
tration before him Tins Respect a surly Eiigitsit Sailer being The siirli- 
unacquaintcd uitb, neglected to gi\c him Avbcn be cnine be- 
fore him, and -when lie Mas threatncd bj the Attendants for gailcr 
not j iclding to tins snbmissi\ c Obcysancc, lie boldly replycd, 

That he esteem d Ins o.Lii Prince ns Great and Ponerfid as am/, 
and to Inin he ncter gate more observance, than borving Ins 
Body, and uncovering Ins Head, and he tens resolv'd never to 
shciv a greater Civility to any Prince in the TT'orW than to Ins 
ozen 

There arc different Opinions concerning the number of Divers 
Kingdoms uliich are rcduc d to the Indian Scepter, some 
reckon Tliirtj* Nine, or Forty Dotems^ alTirms there are number of 
Iforty Scs cn, a later Author affirms the number of Pro\Tnccs Kingdoms 
in Indoston to be only Twenty , u ho tells us likewise, that the India 

Annual Re\ enues amount to aboA c three hundred and thirty 
French ^Millions, uliich docs more than double the Incomes 
of any the most Potent Monarchs on Earth 

The vast Tract of Land to \\hich this large Empire is c\- The ex- 
tended, reaches near 2000 Miles in Length, some say more, 

Minch makes it necessary for the Mogul, vhose Territories 
arc so large, to employ a numerous Army to awe his Infinite 
multitude of People, and keep them in an absolute Subjec- 
tion ScA cral hundred thousand Soldiers are the least that 
are maintain’d in Pay, some affirm he alloMs Pay for one 
iMilhon of Horses, and for every Horse and Man about Sec the 
eighteen pounds, Aihose Wages seldom run on bejmnd a 
Itlonth or W o, because by them they liaA e their only Sub- Tho Roe ’ 
sistence And did he not constantly clear their Arrears, and 
keep on foot continually such a Potent Army, he could never 
be able to command the turbulent Rajahs, nor prcA ent their 

* Giovanni Botcro, author of Rctaliom Umvcrsalt, 1022, four 
parts Aggiunta atta qiiarta yarta dell' Indie 1028 The four parts 
deal M ith Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 

* Sir Thomas Roe, our Ambassador at the Court of Jahangir, 

1015-18 See lus Embassy to the Court of the Great Mogul, ed 
Foster Ovford, 1020 

I 
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Plotts and Insurrections, who notwithstanding frequently 
molest his Government, pretend a right to their Conquer’d 
Dommions, and raise Armies against him with that Tribute 
winch they refuse to pay But sure it were better, instead of 
all those needless repeated Conquests, he could assure him- 
self of hxmg an Empire m the Hearts of Loyal, tho’ less 
numerous Subjects 

Rwi^/s^tn frequent Revolts m India render those parts veiy 

India miserable, and reduce the Inhabitants to a very distressed 
State. For hopmg to retrieve their Liberty, and regam the 
ICingdoms they have lost, they often declare for a Pajah, 
which IS a Native Indian Pnnce, and stand by him tiU the 
Mogul over-powers their Forces, defeats their Rebelhon, 
stints their Progress, and reduces them to a tame Obedience 
agam So that one while the Mogul comes upon a City, and 
demands the Contribution of so many Thousand Gold Moors,i 
The or else he threatens the Kasemg its Foundations, Pil- 
Houses, and convertmg them mto Smoak and 
Indians Flames When he is retreated, the Rajah's Army flies upon 
tn some them with Fury and Hunger, and storms their Towns, and 
threatens them with Fire and Sword as their mevitable Fate, 
if they offer to delay the payment of so many thousand Gold 
Roupies more. Or if these formidable Threats are not hstned 
to, they take that by Rapme, which was civiUy demanded, 
ravage the Country, and load themselves with Plunder and 
Spoil Which makes Fear and Distress, Poverty and Famine 
the imiversal Air and Genius of those unquiet Abodes This 
was the unhappy condition of Suralt,^ An 1664, when Hajah 
Sivagif plundred it for Forty Days together, earned off m 
Gold, Silver, and Jewels an Infimte Sum, without spanng 
any part of it, but the Habitations of the English and French, 
and the Castle, who defended themselves with their Canon 
Sometimes the Conquest of one part of the ICingdom is the 

• Mohur, the official name of the chief gold com of India, 
equivalent to 14 rupees Pers muhr, seal Cf p 132, infra 
‘ Sivaji plundered Surat d-lO January— four days, not forty 
See Foster, English Factories tn India, 1661-4, pp. 296 ff 
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' The rcfeniicc stems to lie to HAjiTrAin the Manltlm, who siie- 
cccileil SaiahfijI in 1080 anil dull in 1700 la 1001, the Moguls 
made tlitir furlhtst aihanee southwards, as far as Tanjorc anil 
T nchinojioh Sija\ i w as fninoiis for Ins long arms 

• Pori for iimcdb, Dejiulj, rcallj the pliind of Ar. tiaib, udyab 
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js an hundred thousand Padans, Lacks, Courous, Padans 
and Nils, rise by a gradual advancement of an hundred 
thousand higher one than another i 
Aureng- Aurcng-Zebe seldom leaves the Camp, but both he and his 
lwing\n keep thetr Tents Winter and Summer m the Field 

his Camji His numerous Army has a daily supply of all Provisions and 
The Camp Necessaries from all parts of the Empire, m as great plenty 
^vtded ?vdl order as any of its Cities can afford them, and whatever 
Ncccs- ICmgdom yields, may be with as much ease purchased 
sanes here, as m any pubhek Fair So that there is always in the 
Camp a multitude of People brought thither, as large almost 
as the Army, who come thither, some out of Curiosity, others 
oil t of Friendslup and Relation, but the most for Sale of their 
Goods, which the Soldiers take off, by whom they live, and 
from w'hom they have their Subsistence 
The Order Wliere-ever the Mogul removes his Camp, the Generals and 

Camp well as private Centmels, still pitch them Tents 

in the same Position and Place m respect to his, and one an 
other, as they formerly were posted m, so that he who once 
Icnows where such a Captam had his standing, may readily 
be directed to it, though he has decamped from the place he 
left an Hundred Miles For all are obhged to the same dis- 
tance, and to the same Station and Quarter m relation to one 
another, and the Emperour’s Tent, m whatever Ground they 
pitch their Tents 

Mcasiir- Before the Mogul begins to move his Camp, to set out 
tng ihe ^,pon a Progress, or undertake any small Journey , and before 
thing ’cus- liny Omrali, or Person of Note sets forward to Travel, the 
iomarj/ in way they must pass is measured out by Lme, by a Servant 
/he Indies for that Trouble, and a just account both of the 

distance and number of Miles is brought to them, before the 
Journey is begun and so exact are they m maintaining this 
piece of Indian State, of measurmg the Road, that thong i 
they have travell’d that way often, and are sullicienty 

1 Lakh, Skt. laksha, 100,000, kror, Skt Icoli, one hundred la^. 
or ten milhon, padan, Skt. padma, is 10,000 millions, ml, s*' 
nlla, 100,000 millions 
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kuoivmg in all its Paths, yet ivithout this Ceremony they are 
loath to stir 

Besides the Army, and the several Nabobs and Governours 
of Pro%nnces and Cities, of Towns and Castles, whieli dram 
his Treasure, and put him upon immense Expences, the In- 
dian Emperour maintains dady at least Four or Five Hun- 
dred Elephants, with Camels, Mules, and other Beasts of 
Burthen, some for the War, and others for his Women and 
Attendants, Ins Carriage and Provisions m the Field The 
prmeipal of all his statety Campaign Elephants has a stated 
extraordmarj'^ Allowance of Sugar mixt with his Provender, 
and Jaggarj' Rack,i which is a kmd of Aqua Vitcc, with lus 
■Water, which consume the Mogul Five Hundred Boupics 
everj' Month, that is, near Sixtj^ Pounds Sterhng 

These mighty Animals are m high esteem m all the Ori- 
ental ICingdoms, especially at Siam, whose Soveraign is re- 
nown’d for his Respect to the "IVhite Elephant, upon the Per- 
swasion he has of its being inspired with the Soul of some 
supreme Prince And from the Bulk and Strength, the Sensi- 
bleness and Docihty of that Creature, they infer commonly, 
that nothmg less than the Soul of some Illustrious Prince, or 
mighty Heroe, can ammate it, and be receiv’d mto a Body so 
stately and large The Achen Elephants are most looked 
upon for their Teeth, because that Ivory they say, mamtams 
its "Whiteness, and turns not Yellow, as other does They 
say that it’s thirty Years before the Elephants come to their 
full growth 

The wild Elephants, which the Mogul and other Prmces 
keep tame, are taken different ways Sometimes by diggmg 
Pits m the Ground, and covering them with false Earth, m 
the Paths frequented by the Elephants, which waUong upon 
it deceives their Weight, and suddenly they drop down But 
if the unweildy Animal chances to evade this Covert Con- 
trivance, he grows very Aagilant ever after, and wanly with 
his Trunk exammes all suspected Ground he is likely to tread 

* Jaggnty Rack is arrack distiUed from the sap of the jagry or 
kitOl palm Cf pp 142—3, and 230 
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upon Sometimes they deeoy the Male with a Female Ele 
phant bred up for that purpose, which leads him mto a 
narrow Passage, i hedged m so strongly on both sides mth 
Trunks of Trees, and many pieces of Timber, that he can 
neither turn about his monstrous Body to step backwards, 
nor remove with all his mighty Strength the Obstacles that 
inclose and barracade him, tdl he is chafed and sjient, and 
thoroughly mtangled After this he is taken and led home 
between two others that are tame, and his Wildness pre 
sently wears off, and in less than a Fortnight’s time he quietl) 
submits to Disciphne, bethinks himself, and grows familiar 
The Female Elephant receives the Male lying upon her Back, 
contrary to the Custom of other Animals, and the Male is 
said to carry his Testicles between his Ears After they are 
taken they seldom Ingender, tho’ sometimes they burn with 
a lustful Heat, whicli is not extingmshed but by Fire brought 
near them, or the Blood of the Riders, if they chance at that 
time to be upon them 

The Princes of Indostan who attend the Court, and all the 
Omrahs and Prmcipal Officers of the Crown, obsen'e always 
a due Respect, and keep a convement Distance to the awful 
Person of the Emperour So that whenever he thinks fit to 
ascend an Elephant, and moimt himself on that lofty Crea- 
ture to take the Air, the Omrahs, in a lower Order, ride only 
upon Horses When he seats himself m his Palanqum, then 
do they walk m a lowly Posture on Foot after him, shewing 
in all things a submissive Deference to his Greatness, and 
profound Respect to his emmently August Majesty And till 
he gives the Word, no Man dares mount before him And 
as if the Words of his Mouth were Oracular, no Sentence of 
moment proceeds from the Emperour, but the Omrahs 
greedily catch it, and cry out, Karamat / Karamat / B on 
der ! Wonder And if any Person of Note in India is seen 
by an infenour at a distance, both on Horseback, the 

' The Kheda or trap used for eatchmg wild elephants see Hob 
sou- Jobson, s v, Keddah 

* Kar&mal (P) Wonder, miracle. 
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meaner Person lights from Ins Horse, and there stands till 
Ins Superiour passes by him 

The Mahometan Religion, of Avhicli the Mogul is a zealous 
Professor, is that •which is spread very far, and is chiefly 
countenanced m India, the Mogul never neglectmg the The 
Hours of Devotion, nor any thmg, which m his Sense may Mogul’s 
denominate him a smcere Believer, insomuch that there 
spread a Report, a little before I left Siirait, that his ardent 
Zeal had carried him to design a long Pilgrimage for Meccha, 
to \usit the Venerable Shnne of their False Prophet His 
eldest Son Sultan MozumI was to be left Inheritor of the 
Throne, to secure his peaceable Possession, yet would not 
this defend the Claims from the Royal Brothers, who are 
ready to dispute it ■with their Wit and Courage, ■with all the 
Force and Art of IVar And ’tis not uiilikelj% whenever the The Ithcli- 
Crown becomes vacant, and is under a Contest, but that 

Cba-Eg- 

Cha-Egbcr, Son-m-law to the Persian Emperour, ■will m that ^er’s suc- 
IMartial Lottery gam the Prize, and defeat the other Pre- cceding 
tenders VTucli if it should happen, and the English should Pother 
be assisting to his Designs at that time, either by accom- 
modatmg bun with Slups from Gombrone,^ or befriending English 
him at Surait, they might expect very considerable Advan- receive 
tages m their Trade and Customs, both m India and the succession 
Persian Gulph 

The Mogul delights much m Proselytmg all the Eajahs he The 
conquers, and bringmg them to the Mahometan Faith, 2 ^^'® 
which has much exasperated those Grandees, and the Gentile 
Sects of his ICmgdom And he was so sensibly taken "with a IIis kind- 
Horse presented to him by an English Merchant, that he ^ 

commanded him to be fed near lus own Apartment, and to be 
frequently brought forth before him, to dehght his Eyes ■with 

* Pnnce Muazzam, Aurangzeb’s eldest sunrving son, was under 
arrest from 1G87 to 1694, when he was appomted as Governor of 
Kabul He succeeded his father and reigned under the title of 
Bahadur Shah I, from 1707 to 1712, Pnnce Akbar ha^ving died m 
exile m 1704 

* Gombroon, now Bandar Abbas m the Persian Gulf, where the 
Enghsh had an important factory, 1616-1769 
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the daily pleasant Spectacle, for no other Reason, but be- 
cause he observ’d him match a Horse which Mdwmei ms 
wont to Tide, and nearly resembled m Shape and Colour, as 
lie somewhere read, a stately Steed of the Grand Prophet’s 
iMudi" whole ICmgdom oilndosion is mtirely the Possession 

India IS MoguFs, who appomts lumself Heir to all his Subjects ; 

the so that neither the Widow, nor Children of a General, can 
Mogul’s peremptorily challenge one Piece after his Decease, without 
the Emperour’s bounteous Indulgence He that tills the 
Ground, and spends his time m Agriculture, is allowed half 
the Product for his Pams, and the other Moyety is reserv’d 
for the ICing, which is collected by Under-OlBcers, who give 
in their Accounts to the Superiours m the Provinces, and 
they discount to the Pubhek Exchequer Only for the En- 
couragement of Trade m Cities and Maritime Towns, he dis- 
penses with the Merchants buildmg their Houses, and the 
Propriety of them descendmg m tlieir Families, very few are 
allowed Paternal Inheritances, but even all tins is the extra- 
ordinary Grace and Favour of the Prmce, and revocable at 
The his Pleasure. His Will likewise is the Law, and Ins Word in- 
absolde^ contestably decides all Controversies among them So that 
he is the mam Ocean of Justice and Equity, and from him all 
Justice smaller Rivulets of Wealth flow, and to him they all pay 
Tribute, and return again He generally determmes with 
exact Justice and Eqmty, for tliere is no pleading of 
Peeridge or Priviledge before the Emperour, but the meanest 
Man IS as soon heard fay Aureng-Zebe as the chief Onirah 
Wluch makes the OmraJis very circumspect of their Actions, 
and punctual m their Payments, because all Complaints 
agamst them are readily adjusted, and they never want 
jealous Rivals at Court who are wilhng to bnng them into 
Disgrace with their Kmg for any Fault 

Smee the Conquest of Vixiapour,^ the Diamond Mines are 
claim’d and possess’d by the Indian Emperour, who for some 
time smee thought fit to shut them up They formerly paid 


1 Bijapur, conquered by Aurangzeb m 1086, The diamond 
mines belong to Golkonda, captured in the following year 
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to the King or Golcoudn so nnidi liourlv for llic IilicrLy of The Hale 
digging, ^\llclllc^ I lic\ ^^orc forlunnlc in finding nnj Di nnond 
or no, a Pagod,^ mIiicIi is a piece of Gold Miincd there at Nine vwiiih 
Shillings, Mas the stated Price for an Honrs tune ^Ve ha\c 
an Vcconnt, that he rcscr\’d another Diamond Ground in 


his Conntrj for Ins om n Use, Minch c leldcd him daih see cral 
Ounces, Mhcnecer he iiiiphn d fns Lahonrers to Moric, mIiicIi 
Mere rcchon d to he near Siv Thousand, mIiosc \cr}’ ^Vagcs 
consum d a grcit jiarL of the Gains 

Those that dig the Ground arc nnrroMlj look’d to, and /f// 
e\annn d at their Departure, that nothing he iirnalcly con- 
\cy’d or stole aMaj , and scl they sometimes escape all Dis- sizchdou» 
co\ crj , hj slipping a Slone into their Months, or thnisLing it the 
npMards in their loMcr Parts, or by bribing of the 0\ crsccrs 
Bj tins means mc sometimes meet Mith large Slones eery 
\aluable Tmo I saM at Snratl, the smaller Mas a sort of 
Table-Diamond, rated at TmcIvc Thousand Pounds, the 
other Mas larger, and exceeded the Price of the other almost 
Eight Thousand Pounds All Slones of such a Si/c arc Royal- 
ties, and Sacred to the CroM’n, and Mhoe\cr finds them, or 
M heresoever Ihcj arc heard of, they arc presently seized, and 
taken for the use of the Mogul Therefore the Om nor of these 
Noble Diamonds solemnly engaged our Sccrcsic, and bound 
us to Silence, before m c m ere permitted a sight of them The 
Stones of India arc not so rich, or of equal Repute with those 
of the Island Borneo, Mhose Sparldmg and Brightness gives Diamonds 
a glorious and surpassing Splendour The Diamonds arc 
found rough, cover’d Math a Coat or Shell, which is taken off, 
and then the Diamond is polish’d, and cut in such Figures, 
ns the natural Shape of the Stone, or the Design of the Lapi- 
dary inclines to The Art of discerning the excellence of Dia- 2'hc way 


monds by the Eye, is very curious , because there is such an hnmv 

true Dia- 


* The gold Pngod or hon was a gold coin current in Soutli India, 
and Morlh about 4 rupees The silver pngod, equivalent to 


monds 


rupees, Mas the standard com prior to the introduelion of the 
rupee in 1818 For the origin of tho term, which is much dis- 
puted, vide Hohson-Johson, s v Pagoda 
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Affinity between the Brightness of Stones, that some erament 
Indian Jewellers have been impos’d upon by false ones 
brought from Europe, because they shot such Rays, and the 
Lustre "with which they shin’d was so evtraordinaiy But 
the Hammer and Scales discover’d that Pallacj^, which the 
Eyes could not, they were softer than a genume Diamond, 
and lighter than one of the same size For no Stone comes 
near a Diamond m hardness , nor, of the same magmtude, m 
The Weight. Diamonds take their Estimate from them Magm- 
QuahhM SpJ^Jidour, Figure, and Water, for some Persons value 
trt Dia- Diamond of such a Water much more than of another, and 
vionds some are pleas’d with such a sort of Cut, beyond any else 
Thus a fair Rose-Diaraond of Black Water and Diamond Cut 
was of general Esteem with some Europeans at Surati, whilst 
a White Water gam’d a Repute with the Dutch, and Table- 
Diamonds were with them of best Esteem The Moors exalt 
the Rate of such a Diamond, whose Surface is cut m verj^ 
minute Figures, much less than what the Europeans aHect, 
though m all things else the Diamond was equally good and 
valuable For as the use of a Diamond, and all other Stones, 
IS very inconsiderable, m respect of that high Value which 
the Fancy of Man and common Custom has put upon them, 
so are their Rates too very xmriable and uncertam, as this 
The Ex- Instance of a Ruble will make out A Ruble, whidi m Per- 
celtcnce of fection is a Stone superiour to a Diamond, made this gradual 
above^a Exaltation of its Rates in India It was sold at first at the 
Diamond rate of 400 Roupies, afterwards at 600, then at 800, then at 
Several 1200, from this it rose to 1600, thence to 2000, after this 
prices It mounted to 2400, then to 2800, from which it was sold for 
tHesaim 3000, and lately for 8200 Thus the Fancy of the Purchaser 
Ruble advanc’d it at length Seven Hundred per Cent beyond the 
Origmal Price it was first reckon’d at These perfect Rubies 
are scarce attamable, those of a deep clear Colour are rarely 
seen, which put Men upon a hot Chace after them when they 
are heard of, and mhaunces their Value and Esteem 

„ NotwithstandmgalltheseDiamondsandimmenseTr^- 

See sure, of which the Mogul is Absolute Master, yet is not his 
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Mind satisfied, nor Ins Desires abated by his Aeeessions, they 
rather streteh and swell the more, and push him on to aspire 
to that real Character, nhich his Father assum’d, of being 
Kvig of ilie World So little has either Increase of Wealth, or 
Extent of Power, heal’d his restless Faculties, or compos’d 
the unruly Turbulence of his Spirit Ho-n ever, had Anrcug- 
Zehc laid his Schemes of Victorj' only towards the Indian 
Princes, and those potent Neighbours, from whose Conquest 
he might expect to reap some Glorj', this methmks would 
have carried with it a greater Air of Majesty and Grandeur, 
than that meaner Action which is recorded of him m India, 
of stripping the Faqmrcs of their Wealth and Jewels 

It seems this Prince was minded to compass a little Trea- 
sure someuhere, and the only Method he pitch’d upon for it, 
vas to make a Booty of the Faqmrcs These Faqmrcs nearly Aurcng- 

rescmble the lioniisli Mendicants m some things, their Zclw’s 

® robhin" 

Character I shall expatiate upon hereafter The Eniperour “ 
therefore causes Proclamation to be made through all the Faquircs 
Provinces of his ICingdom, That all Facquires should male 
ready to repair to a splendid Entertainment, winch he design'd 
to prepare for them The News of this Royal Banquet vas 
esteem’d so honourable an Instance of Condescention in the 
Emperour to these poor Men, that mthout any further Sum- 
mons or In\ itation they instantlv prepar'd and flockt from 
all the remotest jiarts to come and rcccn c it M lien thej 
A\crc come, and had satisfied thcinscKcs with the sumptuous 
Feast, and o^ erjoj d at the Thoughts of being Guests to such 
a Noble Banquet, to which thc\ had been called b\ the Per- 
son of llicir Emperour, thes non adress thcmscKcs to him 
with grateful Acknowledgments for his Boiints in those 
Ron al undcscr\ d Fas ours, so far bc\ ond what the Meanness 
and Po\ crt\ of their Condition would suffer them so much as 
to think of And w itlial w ishing him, that Glon, and Success 
might be the distinguishing Characters of his prosperous 
Reign for mans Years, tlic\ huinblv erased Libcrts of de- 
parting to their proper Dwellings To which the Einiierour 
repb d to this Effect, 1 zLould not haic you thiul that I haze 
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yet forgot the Kindness I had for you and your Profession, tn 
my former Years 'Tis not the being seated upon the Throne of 
India, that can make me overlook the Consideration of your 
Poverty, or the Relation I had to you, e'er Fortune and your 
Good Wishes rais'd me to the Glory of my Ancestors, and the 
Soveraigniy 1 now enjoy And therefore as you have thought fit 
to taste of my Banquet, and express your selves pleas'd mih the 
Entertainment, so I expeetfrom you likewise the acceptance of 
some Raiments 1 have provided for your Use, to prevent your 
Return in that ragged Dress, and that the World may see after 
your Departure hence, what Kindness I had for you, tn con- 
ferring these more lasting Favours upon you At tins they 
unanimously voted for their old Cloaths, as more agreeable 
to their Condition, and that he had sufficiently honour’d 
them by lus splendid Repast But the Servants, who stood 
hj'', immediately unstnpt the Faquirs, and brought forth 
fresh Garments for their old, m which were found abundance 
of Jewels, Gold, and Precious Stones, enough by far to over- 
pay the Expence, as Aureng-Zebe by his former Acquam- 
tance and ancient Intimacy with them could well discover. 
This Relation wluch I had from a Gentleman at Suratt agrees 
very well with Auren-Zebe's Policy, but methinks it suits not 
well with his Honesty and Greatness 
The In- The Insolence of the Portuguese, as well as Rajahs, gives 
solcnce of idcewise some Disturbanee to this Prmce, and has drawn 
down his Arms agamst their Forces, which has driven several 
India of tlicm from tlie adjacent Islands to repair for shelter to our 
Island of Bombay. The Mogurs Army has made several In- 
roads into their Country, plunder’d some small Towns, and 
tlireatens Basseen i For the Portuguese Governour of that 
Town mtieed from a Rajah that hved near hun a very beauti- 
ful Woman of the Bramin Cast, which was after a while sent 
for by the Rajalu, and remanded bade agam by twenty or 


> Bassein, Vasal, 26 miles north of Bombay, the head-quaere 
of tlie Portuguese from 1854 to 1739. was a magnifl^nt mty wnen 
Fryer visited it It was sacked by the Marathas in 1789, 
hes in rums 
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Soldiers Hut the I id\ s C liiirins hliiulcdhis H( ison, 
and liiasscd hnlli liis .Iiistiec and ( inadc Inin refuse 

to dismiss her. iiid tre it the "Messt ii;»( rs m ith sneh ^ lolencc , 
th it the Mot[ul m A nidic itinii of the Jlajn}i, cneonni'x d Ins 
storiiniip of the Town 

Other Reasons are used for the Mii»iil s jireseiiL inhstiiip 
the Country of tlie Prirtti:iucsc, and for si ndiiip three sc\cnd 
Parties of Men inllapnip linriniip ami destroy nip all before 
them One IS, th it tin /’or/f/p«r\e hnrnt formerly aCoprc’al 
(7 oi 7, yy ho IS a Person skill d in their I iy\ Another Re ison is, 
hceausc the ]'nrlii'4iirs( proseK tc the ( Inldreii of all Persons 
deccisd aiiioiip them, yyhethcr their P.ircnts arc jl/oors or 
Pagdii’!, and sci/e their Lslates into the C Iiiirch , yyhich raises 
a loud Clamour apnmst them, and pricy oiis Coinidnints to 
the Ulogul Some ascribe the II itrcd and Ilostihtj of the 
il/oorsal this lime to thcsctyyoinsiifrcmblc Actions of thcl’or- 
luguasc Resides all this, the Religion of the Porltigiicte is y cry 
offensiyc to tins Emperour, yiho carries such an inyincible 
Antipathj to Idolatry , and all sort of Adoration of Images, 
that he has noy\ sujiprcsscd the greatesL part of all the Pa- 
godcs of his Dominions, yvlicrc Ins Pagan Subjects incens’d 
and my ok’d the Idols Nay , this is such an Abomination to 
the I\Iahomctan Belief, that the Moguls alloyy not the Re- 
presentation of anj Creature that lias Life, even upon their 
Tea-Cups and China "Ware, nor admit the Figure of any 
Animal upon their Atlasscs - or other Silks Therefore the 
Portuguese Religion being grossly tainted yy itli this manner of 
False Worship, has render’d them y'cry detestable to this 
sort of Men, as yyell as other things hay^c made them odious 
to the Arabians at Muscal Thej’’ that yycre formerly the 
Glory and Terror of the Eastern Seas, yvho floyyed yyuth 
Wealth, and all the Riches of the Indian and the Persian 
Gulph, arc noyv as loyy' and declining, as they formerly yvere 
poyyerful and m a splendid state The Museatters daily in- 
crease their Nay^al Forces, and prey^ail against them mcon- 

^ Kuzi, one yyho is learned in Mahommedan layv 

’ Atlas (Ar ), Indian satin Cf p 107 
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testably at Sea, by fitting out agamst them Ships both of 
Burthen and Strength, and manning them with skilfuj, bold, 
and adi enturous Saders Only tiro 3 ears smce they buiJt in 
the River of SuraU a \er}' comely stout Ship of above 0 
Thousand Tun, which earned at least an Hundred Guns 
il/ Mogul IS now past Eighty Years of Age,i but yet ad- 

°‘Agc weightj’- Affairs of his vast Kingdom, and re- 

IltscttTcof ^ Vigour m his Discerning Faculties IVhateverhe eats 

tc/iaf he tasted by Ins Daughter, and passes under the Chops- 

culs or Seals of three or four pnncipal Omrahs, and his Dnnk is 
^ His the Water of the River Ganges, which is reputed Sacred 
throughout all his Kingdom, and is said to sanctifle the Na- 
tn es, whether the3’’ dnnk, or bath m it I fancy the Natn e 
PuriW of the Heater maj’’ give it this Credit and Reputation, 
because they saj' it has that singular Quahty of our Ri\ er 
Thames, that it never remains corrupt long, and a Quart of 
it IS lighter bj’^ much than any other Water This Water is 
dearer to him, than if he had drunk Europe Wme, for it is 
brought to him oi^er Land m Copper Jarrs, tinn'd within, 
upon Mens Shoulders, or upon Beasts of Burthen, seieral 
Hundred JlUes Thus the ancient Kmgs of Persia drank no 
other Water, than that of the Rii er Elceus or Chospes,^ be- 
cause of the Esteem they had of its Excellence 
Ills Care Dlienei'er lus Health requires Ph^'sick, he expects the 
irt jainng pjiysjcjan should lead the vray, take PHI for PiU, Dose for 
'd® ® * Dose, of the same vrbicb is admmistred to him, that be may 
see the Operation upon the Body of the Phj sician, before he 
I/ts Ab- will venture upon it hunself He never violates his Obliga- 
siinence tions to Abstmence, by tastmg the Jmee of the Grape, which 
the Omrahs dispense with, and are fond of, and buj^ it up at 
any rate, if they can by any private Method be accommo- 
dated with it m the Camp 


* Aurangzeb was bom m 1018, so this is incorrect 
s Hin d chhap, a seal or stamp Cf p 149 
» These two nvers umte to form the modem Karun nver 
head of the Peisian Gulf- Susa, the ancient capital of Persia, 


on the Choaspes 
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He fomicrlN ndinir d the I'lur Sc\ but Old \pc, mid the 
Decay of Nature, Ivccp him at a farther Distance at prescnl 
from his JInratii Ills omen are al! closely pnarded, not 
\asiblc to am, but himself and his ImiiiucIis, asIiosc \ inlc 
Parts arc cut off smooth, to i)rc\tnl the least 'I'cniptatioii 
from the Sc\, so that whcncN er there is need, lhc\ arc forced 
to the use of a Quill m mahmp I rine And all the omen 
of Fashion m Jtidia arc close iicim d in In their jealous Hus- 
bands, y ho forbid them the ^ cn sipht of all Stranpers IIow- 
c\cr the Hatch is neither so careful, nor their ModcsU so 
blameless, but that thes sometimes mil look abroad for 
Varictj , ns ncll as their ro\ mp Husbands do A Pnssape of 
yhich I shall here insert A Gcntlcnomnn, \ieiouslj in- 
clin’d, contrncs one Daj to get abroad, mth a trust^ Fami- 
liar of her Acquaintance, though totnllj a Stranger to her 
ncy Husband She frcch imparts her lend Intentions, 
earnestly requests her Fidchtj , and mthal desires she y oiild 
souclisafc to take the Message upon her self, and yalk into 
the I3a7ar, and there espy yhat comely Person she could 
meet y ith, proper, los clj , j oung, and handsom, and conduct 
him priyatcly to such Apartments ns she had proyided 
The Friend, thus instructed, goes abroad, yicws, and culls 
out from the rest in the Bazar the most amiable Person she 
could meet yitli, and intrcatmg him to step aside, discovers 
the Intnegue, and then conducts him to the place appointed 
The Gallant it seems ^vas Husband to the Gentley oman that 
expected lum, y ho seeing him come near the Gate, yas all m 
Confusion, and quite confounded at the sight of his un- 
fortunate Approach But she found it was no time to dally, 
or delay her Resolutions, and therefore mstantly summon’d 
all her Thoughts, and after a little Pause, tlirew her self 
directly upon the Cot or Bed that yas by, and put the Coyer- 
ing o-\ er her Face Her Husband, ignorant whom she was, 
and knowing for what Intent he was sent for, begins im- 
mediately to disturb her, and by and by endea\ ours to un- 
coyer her Face At whicli she rose up in a seeming Rage, and 
told him. For shame, Sir, I have often heard of your Pranhs 
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and loose Jninegues abroad, but my Chanty made me xoiUing to 
unbeheve xt, till this Minute has given me an invincible Argu- 
ment, for assuring me of the Truth of xchai xvas spoken I sent 
on purpose to find you out, and plac'd my self as a Stranger 
here to entertain you, and hither you came, 1 find, xvith dis- 
honest JResolutions, and treacherous Designs to our Nuptial 
Bed Can you pretend to so much Tenderness and Affectionfor 
me, and yet listen to the least Temptation that courts or calls you 
from me ? Was I ever unfaithful, or cool in my Affection, that 
might thereby drive you from my Embraces, tofolloio Strangers 
you never heard of ? At this rate she turn’d the Argument 
upon himself, made him the only Person guilty of these ivan- 
ton Amours, and with a gargled^ Mouth endeavour’d to wipe 
off all the Defilements of her Thoughts, and to render her 
Innocence as clear as her Excuse She knew that a Conjugal 
Affection is very apt to grow jealous upon any apparent 
suspicion of mutual Fidehty, and that nothing sooner ex- 
cites and ferments the Rage of a Man, than the apprehension 
Women of a Partner m his Bed But yet this Jealousie is much ex- 
offer d to among the Inhabitants upon the Coast of Malabar, 

where the Husbands, even the prune Nobihty, to coraplcat 
the Welcora of their Entertainments, offer the Familianty of 
their Wives, and esteem the rejectmg this Civility as an 
Affront Tivo English Merchants some tune before I came to 
India, were invited abroad, and after Dinner were tempted 
with this land of Treat, but the Piety of one of them kept 
him from it, whilst the immodest Froheks of the other in- 
tic’d him on to the use of an unlawful Pleasure And many 
of their IVomen by their usual Custom in these cases, quite 
contrary to that of other Nations, have gain’d the Name of 
Malabar Quills ^ 

1 For this use of ‘gargle’, cf ‘gargling glib divisions in their 
outlandish throats’, in Sheridan’s Cnttc, i 3 t h 

* Probably a misprmt for ‘quad’, a courtesan Cf the Frenc 
cattle, which has the same meaning The bird was thought o 
very amorous , hence tile metaphor 


THE CITY OF SURATT/ AND ITS 
INHABIT^VNTS 


TIDE CiU of Siiralt lies in 21 Degrees, and some odd Minutes 
of North Latitude ’Tis bj Ptolomy eall’d ]\Iuziris,~ and is 
situated upon a Ri\ er Ten or Tiieh e IMiles distant from the 
Sea The Name of tlie Rner is Tapi/, or Tindy, uliieh rises 
from tlie Mountain of Dccau, and from thence falls doun 
through Rruiiipore,^ and bj Meanders from Stirall glides dou-n 
gentlv into the Ocean The Lircumfcrcnce of it, uith the 
Suburbs, is bctucen tuo and three English Miles, tending 
somewhat in its Position to the Form of a Semicircle or Half 
Moon, because of the winding of the Rner, to which half 
of it adjo^ ns It is fortified with a Wall,'* which is fiankt at 
certain Distances with Towers and Battlements, occasion’d 
In the frequent Incursions of the Enemies, but its greatest 
Strength is in the Castle, which commands not only the Ships 
and Boats in thcRn cr, but likewise guards the City by Land 
Ihc Castle is built towards the South West part of the 
City, ln\ ing a Rn cr to defend it on one side, and a Ditch on 
the other It is built square, and fortified at each Corner w ith 
a large Tower, containing ^arIous Lodgings, and furnish’d 

‘ Surat, Skt Saurcishira, good countrj', was the great emporium 
and port of the Moghal Empire, and the point of embarkation of 
the Mecca pilgrims It was the head-quarters of the English m 
Western India from 1G08 to 1087, but its exposure to attack from 
the Mariilhas, who sacked it m 1 CG4 and 1070, the silting up of the 
Tapti, and the arbitrary conduct of the Moghal ofTicials, led to its 
abandonment m fai our of Bombay Cf p 00, note 1 

’ Muziris of the classical writers is probably Cranganor on the 
Malabar coast and certainly not Surat 

’ Burhanpur in the Central Provinces, on the banks of the 
Tapti n\cr It was once tlie Moghal capital of ICliandcsh, and 
famous for its silk and other wares Sir Thomas Roe visited it m 
1014 

‘ Budt after the sack of the town by the MarSthas m 1004 Cf 
Frj cr’s descnption, i 220 If , and Thfivenot, Voyages, iii, vii-Kvii 
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mth all Conveniences fit for accommodating the Governour, 
and has several Canons mounted upon the Walls 
The The Entrance into the City is by six or seven Gates, where 
Vif^ty Centmels fixt continually, requmng an Account, upon 
the least Suspicion, of aU thatenter m, or pass out of the City 
The The Houses are many of them fair and stately, tho’ un- 

^mss to the Wealth of the Inhabitants, who are 

always concern’d to conceal their Riches, and therefore never 
exceed in any Luxurious Furmture, lest it should prove too 
powerful a Temptation to the Avanee of the Mogul They 
are flat roof’d, or rather made a little shelving, after the 
manner of the Buildings m Spam and Portugal, cover’d with 
Tiles, and the Walls are made of Brick or Stone The Win- 
dows are without Glass, and kept open for the Convemenee 
of the fresh Air, and the Floors both of the lower and upper 
Stones are all Terrass’d to make them cool But the poorer 
sort, and such as inhabit the Skirts of the City, live much 
meaner, in Houses, whose Walls are only Bambous at a Foot 
distance, with Reeds wove through them , and their Cover- 
ing IS only Cajan, or Palm-leaves of Trees, which gives them 
the common Name of Cajan-Houses ^ 

The The Streets are some too narrow, but in many places of a 
Streets convenient breadth , and m an Evenmg, especially near the 
Bazar, or Market-place, are more populous than any part of 
London , and so much throng’d, that ’tis not very easie to 
pass through the multitude of Banmans and other Merchants 
that expose their Goods For here they stand with their 
Silks and Stuffs m their Hands, or upon their Heads, to in- 
\nte such as pass by to come and buy them 
Castle- In the midst of the City is a spacious vacant place, called 
Green Castle-Green, because of its nearness to the Castle, on which 
are laid all sorts of Goods m the open Air, both Day and 
Night, excepting the Mussoun time And here the English, 
French, and Dutch, with the Natives, place their Bales, and 
prepare them as Loadings for their Ships 

The Governour of the Castle is appointed by the Mogul, 

I Malay Kajang, plaited palm leaves used for thatch 
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and his Authority seldom stretches beyond the space of The Go- 

three Years, in all \\hich lime he is a real Prisoner under the 

r , , ^ j Castle 

appearance of a high Commander, and under a sc\crc and always 

strict Engagement nc^cr to pass uithout the AValls of his confin'd to 

Castle, hut to he continually upon his Guard, m a constant 

readiness for any Emergence or Surprize, all the time he is 

in the Go\crnmcnt 

Siiratl is reckon’d the most fain d Emporium of the Indian Sumtt a 
Empire, uhcrc all Commodities arc \cndiblc, though they 
nc^er ucrc there seen before The verj' Curiosit\ of them Trade 
will engage the E\.pcctation of the Purchaser to sell them 
again with some Ad^anlagc, and will be apt to invite some 
other b\ their No^clt^, ns they did him, to venture upon 
them And the Ri\cr is ^crv commodious for the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Goods, which arc brought up to the City m 
Ho^ s and Yachts, and Countrj' Boats, wath great Conveni- 
ence and E\pcdition And not only from Europe, but from 
China, Persia, Arabia, and other remote parts of India, 

Ships unload abundance of all kinds of Goods, for the Orna- 
ment of the City, as well as mriching of the Port 

It IS renow nd for Trallick through all Asia, both for Its Coin- 
rich Silks, such as Atlasscs, Cutlanccs,^ Soofeys, Culgars, ’"O'^dicj 
Allajars, Vehets, Taffatics, and Snltins, and for Zarbafts 
from Persia, and the abundance of Pearls that are brought 
hither from the Persian Gulph, but likewise for Diamonds, 

Rubies, Saphircs, Topazes, and other Stones of Splendor 
and Esteem, which arc vendible here m great quantities 
And for Aggats, Cornelians, Nigganccs, Desks, Scrutores, and 
Boxes neatly pohsht and embcllisht, which may be purchas’d 
here at ^ erj’’ reasonable Rates 

The Gold of Suratt is so verj-^ fine, that 12 or 14 per Cent Thefime- 
may be often gain’d bj bringing it to jEurone And the Silver, 
which IS the same all over India, out-does even the Mcxieo 

Silver 

‘ Cuttance, iCc , names of various kinds of piece-goods ex- 
ported from India previous to the mtroduction of machinery in 
England Niggaiice (Niccancc) is nnotlier, Zarbafl (P ‘golden 
woven’) IS gold brocade or kincob Sec Hobson-Jobson, s v 

K2 
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^'or^bad Dollars, and has less Allay than any other m the 

Monet/ orid I never saw any Clipt Money there, and ’tis rare if 
Gold and either the Gold or Silver Com is falsified The Gold Moor, or 
ItoumZ ^oupie, IS valued generally at 14 of Silver, and the 
Itozo Roupie at Two Shillings Three Pence Besides these 

valued they have Foreign Cojms, but not m that Plenty, and Pice, 
hownmch made of Copper, Sixty of which, sometimes tiro or 

Btllcr valued at a Roupie Lower than these, 

Almonds bitter Almonds here pass for Itloney, about Sixty of nhich 
pass for make a Pice 

Money strange Coyn, whether Imported or Exported, pays to 

the Mogul's Officers Tno and an half per Cent and other 
The Goods pay more In some otlier Nations of the East, as in 
pafdhy they take other Measures in their Customs, not 

all slraugc according to the Value or Quantitj’’ of the Goods, but accord 
Coins mg to the Burthen of the Ship, winch is measur’d and ex 
^‘ZlZrn upon her first Arrnal, and upon this such a Custom 

China ac- is charged upon her, without an}' Consideration of her Cargo 
cording io IVhen this is paid, there is Libertj' granted of fraighting up- 
«<ws ^ojifie what Goods Blen please, those of the nchest ns 

Ship 'wafi as the meanest Value An English Ship there of 400 
Tuns, paid for its Custom 1000 Dollars 
All ^ITiatever strange Cojui comes into the Hands of tlie 
strange j/ogiirs Officers, ’tis melted down, and com erted into Bou- 
incltcd vhich are stamped with the particular Characters of the 
doion at Emperour then Reignmg After the Eniperoiir’s Death the 
Suratt Qf jt abates, may be a Pice or two m a R oupie, because 

Rc^on Antiquity, u hereby, they say, so much of its Worth is 

that Old vore off, and only the new Com passes currant inthout any 
Com IS of Diminution 

Ihmi Nao The Silks and Callicoes vendible here, arc either sold b\ 
RilAs sold tlie Piece, or by Cohitsf which is a Measure containing 2T 
by the Inches 

Cobit pbeir Rice and Corn, and other Commodities which arc 
whaUiis^ sold with us by Concave Measures, are with them sold by 

1 Cobit, Port covadOy cubit or elf Frj er, ii 127, enumerates 
two Surat cobits of 27 and 86 mches respectively 
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■Weight Tlic common Weight is a Sear,^ ivhich -Mcighs 13^ 
Ounces Aa oirclupoisc , and also the Maund, ■\\hich contains 
forh Scar Peeks and Buslicls I nc\ er heard of For ns their 
Kingdoms, so arc their Customs in these Kingdoms quite 
opposite in many things to ours The Tcctli of their Sai\s, 
for Instance, are made quite contrary' to ours, their Locks 
are fashion’d and open quite different i\nj's, and the ^ery 
Dispositions of some Irrational Creatures vary from the 
Genius thc\ retain iMth us, as at Tunqinn the Mgilant Dogs 
■w ntch all Night to dc\ our the Rats and IMicc, i\ Inch are there 
\crj large and troublcsom, as our Cats do nath us 

Goods arc brought to Siirall from Agra, their Capital Citj , 
from Dclth, Barocli, Amadatad, and other Cities noted for 
particular Commodities, n hieh arc sold off in great quantities 
to the Europeans, Turks, Arabians, Persians, and Armenians, 
nlio abo^e anj of the rest Tm\cl the farthest, spread them- 
sehes in alt parts of Asia, as ncll as Europe, and are ns 
unucrsal Iticrchants as anj in the World The Armenians “ 
are Ci\ il and Industrious, their Language is one of the most 
general in all .Isia, and tlic\ have spread themselves in vast 
Colonias \ erj far, in Anatolia, Persia, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Pussia, and Polonia, and range by prnatc Persons and 
Families, like Jeus into all jiarts, and like them are ns subtle 
and diligent in their Traffick For they have ahiaj's had a 
celebrated name for Merchandise, and near them in ancient 
times, that is, at Pliasis in Georgia, vas kept the Golden 
Fleece, vhich vas likely nothing else but a Rich and Profit- 
able Trade of Wool, Skins, and Furs, ivhich the Northern 

* For Indian v eights and measures, sec Frj er, ii 127, v ith 
Crooke’s notes Tliey ^ arj enormouslj', the tola, cqmvalcnt to the 
M eight of one rupee, being the unit The Bombay rate is 

80 tolas 1 scr (2 lb ) 

40 sers 1 man (maund) 

Hobson-Jobson, s v Seer, Alaund, may also be consulted 

* There is still a large Armenian colony at Calcutta Frj'cr, ii 
252 ff , and Manucci, iv 182 ff , give mteresting accounts of the 
Armenians at Ispahiln Rmns of the Armenian church at Surat 
are still to be seen, near the English Factory 
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People brouglit tliitlier, and to which they now dn\ e a Trade 
of some resemblance in then- costly Tapestries, Grograms,^ 
watered Chamlets, tCc And Jason, and the Greeks being tlie 
first Discos erers of the Fleece, abor e aU the rest of Europe, 
and encountnng many Hazards and Dangers m the first 
Na^^gatlon , it was said to be guarded by Funes, Bulls, and 
an horrible Dragon, that is by men bold and well Armed 
Carno«e Carriage of their Goods, the Indians seldom make 

ojthew Horses, they are generally employed in the il/ogafs 

Goods 111 service in War, but bring them to Suratt m IVnggons, upon 
India Dromedaries, Asses, and Camels The strength and hardi- 
ness of the Camels qualifie them evtremelj’ for the weight of 
Burthens, and the length of the Roads They dispatch their 
J ournej s with some quickness, and har e this adi antage in 
Ajoijni making short the wajq in that thej" are ohser\'''d to ha\e a 
cxtraordi- jomt extraordmarj' m their hmd Leg, wlucli hastens and 
diel/Jg of assists their iNIotion, by the large reach which it gives them 
a Camel m their walking Tlieycaimot walk upon slipper,' places, and 
y/jg are therefore best fitted bj' Nature for Sandy Earth 
manner of At the time that the Camels Couple, the Female takes the 
^^^Co’ul^ burtlien m her Womb in Die same posture she xeceues the 
tion Load upon her back, for they both he down upon their 
A Camel Bellies and generate backwards, because the Genitals of the 


when Jiale are placed behind AAHien they are in case for Copula 
withLusf Keepers are constrain’d to niuzle them, and keep a 

ivill live severe hand o^ er them, they are so rampant, furious, and un 
40 days juckj', and at these seasons the lustful inflam’d Anmial wdl 
subsist, they say, Fortj' Days together without Food Tlie 
The time Heat and vigour of them Spirits keep them spnghtly and 
they go alive without any Almient Some of the Camels go with their 
V young above a Year. 

m; r?. Tlie Dutch supply Suratt with all kind of Spiccs, saMng 
Trade m Pepper, in which the English share with them The Cmna 
the Hands njQn brought hither from Ccyhn, and is cut off from a Tree 

-Dutch 1 Grograms and chamlets n ere among the mmierous ^netie of 

piece goods (see Hobson-Jobson, s v ) exported from the East 
the seventeenth century 
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cloatlicd with three Barks, t\\o hereof are stript off, whieh 
arc the Cinnamon, the third and most m^^ard, -winch incloses 
the bod}' of the Tree, is nc^ er toucht, because an Incision in 
it kills the Tree After three Years time the two c-rtreme 
Barks arc renew’d, and cover the bod}' of the Tree again, and 
arc fit to be pulled off If the Dutch are under any apprehen- 
sion of glutting the Trade of Europe wth this fragrant Spice, 
and of abating its -s aluc b} sending home too great an abun- 
dance, they lay it on an heap and burn ns much of it ns they 
imngm useless for their scr\'icc, which Spicy ISIountam sends 
out its fragrant Exhalations for many Leagues into the Sea 
The CloNcs and Nutmegs arc convey’d hither from some 
Islands towards Malacca, whither the Dutch send their 
Exiled Criminals to perpetual Slaver}' Upon the Out-side 
of the Nutmeg is the jMncc, which is cover’d again with a 
^er}' thick Coat, like a green Wall-Nut, this Co\ermg pre- 
ser\ ’d IS taken as a high Cordial, and eaten ns a Restorative 
w'lth pleasure They relate a passage somewhat strange and 
surprizing concerning the nature of the Nutmeg-Tree, that 
it IS never Planted, and if it be it never thri\es, but such of 
them as Fructific and arm c at perfection, arise from a ripe 
Nutmeg swallowed whole by a certain Bird m those Islands, 
which disgorges it again w ithout digesting it, and this falling 
to the ground w'lth that slimy matter it brought along -wath 
it, takes root and grow s an useful Tree But this may be a 
subtle contriv’d stor}' of the Dutch, to keep Men from en- 
dea\ ourmg to transplant them 

The Cloves grow upon a Tree, and before they come to 
maturity, are of a ver}' delightful Colour Before they are 
cleans’d, they are of such a spungy attractive quality, that 
they dram any Liquids that stand near them, and except the 
Master of the Ship, m his conveyance of them from the 
Islands, takes care to keep them at a convenient distance 
from his Liquors, a quantity of them w'lll m two days time 
extract and dry up a Hogs-head of Wine or Water 

Those that Sell the Spices are not always very fair and 
honest m disposing of them For sometimes they extract a 
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draw the quantity of Oyl, or Essence, or of Spirits from the Cloves, 
Sromihe and other Spices, and after this, confidently e\ 

Spices, pose them for choice untamted Commodities, and raise their 
sdUhem pitch, as if they were fresh, and never robb’d 

of their Spirits Some m Baiama, their Capital City in the 
East, whither the greatest quantity of Spice are brought, 
have large Yards fill’d with them, and kept there on purpose 
for this Design, first to dram them of their Essences and 


purer qualities, and afterwards sell them for sound Goods 
For which reason we sometimes meet with several sorts of 
Spice that are very dry and insipid, of little Smell or Taste, 
pillaged of all their Oyl and Substance 
The Besides their Governour of the Castle of Suratl, who is al- 
’^of^ilie confin’d a Prisoner ivithm its Walls, there is another of 
CHy the City, to whose management and Care is committed the 
Trust of all Cml Affairs He receives Addresses from the 
Principal Merchants and Men of Note, and all Applica- 
tions of moment from the Inhabitants are made to him He 
generally keeps at home for dispatchmg the business of his 
Master, or the People under his Care , and if he goes abroad, 
he sometimes takes the Air upon an Elephant, seated in a 
Chair of State upon his back, and besides the Keeper of the 


Beast, carries along mth him a Peon, or Servant to Fan lum, 
and drive away the busie Flies and troublesome Musketocs 
A Horse- This is done with the Hair of a Horse’s Tail fastned to the 
tail Fan small stick of a Foot length, a very homely Fan,^ but 

jmt the only one m esteem with the Grandees, and even the 
Emperour lumself To maintain the dignity of his Post and 
Station, he maintains several large Elephants, and keeps in 
constant pay and readiness many Souldiers, both Horse and 
Foot, to guard his person at home and abroad, and to be 
ready for lus dispatches 

He does not peremptorily Arbitrate in Cases of moment, 
but when any matter of consequence is brought before him. 


1 The chowry, Skfr chSmara, is, like the umbrella, a 
royalty all over the East It is really made from the tail of 

yak 
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Tho this City is frequented by a conflux of several Nations, 
and Peopled by abundance of Foreigners as well as Natives, 
whose mixt Concourse and mutual Conversations might be 
apt to raise Tumults and Disputes, yet they very rarely hap 
pen, so much as to cause even a shght Pumshment And for 
Capital Inflictions, there are seldom Criminals so daring as to 
merit or mcur the Guilt of them The In-offensive Conversa 
tion of the Gentile Indians, who are very apt to receive, but 
seldom to give an abuse, keeps them Innocent, and at a dis- 
tance from aU hamous Crimes, and timorous m approaching 
the commission of any such gross Offence, as Murther, Rob 
bery, and such like, and for petty Failures, a drubbing is a 
sufficient Atonement to pubhck Justice 

I bebeve there has not been a Cnnnnal for this 20 Years 
that has suffer’d a Capital Punishment at Suratt There were, 

I confess, some Pirates, but all of them Europeans, who were 
guarded thro’ Suratt m their Journey to the Mogul, for a 
Tryal of their Lives, while I stayed there 

The Power of Life and Death is the Emperour’s Preroga- 
tive, which he hardly vouchsafes to commumcate to any Civil 
Judge, except they be at a distance, but reserves that Au- 
thonty intirely to himself, of pronouncing the Sentence of 
Execution , and if the Offender is at a distance, his Cninc is 
many times transmitted by a Messenger to the Mogul, who 
detemnns sometimes without sending for the Offender, ac 
cordmg to the Account of the matter that is sent him 

In Controversies and Decisions of Right, Oaths are ad- 
nurustred and made use of here, as weU as m Clmstendom 
Tlio’ the timorous Banman will be apt rather to venture the 
loss of his Cause, than the taking an Oath, because of the 
Infamy which swearing obtains among them As we lay oin 
Hands in swearing upon the Holy Bible, so he puts his ban 
upon the venerable Cow,^ with this Imprecation, Thathemay 
eat of the Flesh of that Blest Animal, if what he saies be not true 

1 The cow’s-tail oath was administered to Hindu witnesses m the 
Mayor’s Court, Bombay, ns late as 1747 Bombay City ' 

II 210-17 
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Tor ns tlu ( Inur’^c < ii(l( n oiir a pi rju In it ion of tin ir I. iw s, 
nnd tin jirt s( rMUfj tin ir I'cojili in ()1 h dn in i , In tin drt wl 
nnd invfni Hisjnrt wlnrh tin \ lliirlKHir ton mK tin ir Di nl 
I’nn nts,\\lniin tlu \ pn ti ml nri Ins|t( i tor. of tin ir ( Inldri ns 
Actions, and liifiliK met ir dat tlu ir I’osti rit\ ,nlu lu \i r tluN 
tmisjn'css orwonldotmtriM analti ratunuif tlios( Linsnhu,li 
llic\ Inn c left tlu m .-o docs tlu Opinion of tlu 'I rinsnnj'ra- 
tion line the lUmutnu into a sm^nliir n sju 1 1 for all Kinds of 
llcnsts, ( s])ct iall\ tlu low m liu li for tin ir I nt s tlu \ nonld 
not toneli, lest tlu \ nii^ilit tlu n li\ 1' it the I Ii sh of that \m- 
nial, will rein tlu \ Impi tin ir I utln r s Sunl has ht i n 

Ifaiu 1 lu fls or Uohlu ru s an tsinniiittisl in tlu (onnlr\, The 
the iVnirsdor,' nnotlu r Onieer, is ohhf; d to ansner for tluin , ^ oiirsdar 
who IS allowetl Sonidu r. and Si rsants niuh r linn to tnu cisl 
the Conntrj , and look aflt r tlu llinh-\\ a\t., to hunt out the 
Hohliers, nnd Ktip all sns]Hettd I’hu es ipiu I and safe for 
Passeiifiers 

IIiiMiifi tint n this \teonnl of the situation nnd Isstent of 
SuTtilt, of its Stniifith and nnildintis, nnd of its Hiehts and 
Coinnu rec, (which an the stn iifitli of a Nat ion) and hkew isc 
of its nenernonr and Principal Ollleors I shall now jirocccd 
to a Hclation of its Inhahitants, cspccialK its Katnes, of 
Ihcir Customs and manner of In mu, of the irRchpion, their 
Pcstnnls and h'asts, their Marriapes and IKirinIs, of their 
Lnnpunpc, their Lcarnmp and Recreations 

I shall distingmsh the Natn cs here into three sorts First, y/ir Moors 
the il/oors, or Moguls - Sccondlj,lhc Uuiwkius or Anticnt Siirntt 
Gentiles Tliirdh , The l^arsits or (iaurrs And first, To treat 
hricllv of the Moors, who are allowed a jireccdcnce to all the 

‘ The Fiui/dfir (Raid fotij, army) was the chief of police 
* In the idiom of the scsciitcciith ceiiturj, the Moors (Port 
Monro) were the Mahonimcdans, contnislcd with the Gentoos, 
that IS gentiles (Port gciilios) or Hindus The word Bannian or 
Riinva, really oiilj' applicable to the Vflnis or Hindu traders of 
Gujanit, IS also used indiscrimiiintcly of all Hindus The Parsecs 
are called ‘Gabers or Gaurcs’, i c nrc-worshippcrs, in Persia , cf 
Frj'cr, 11 253 This is the Persian gahr, gaur, gor, English Giaour, 

Guebre, ‘ iiilldcl ’ 
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li^pecled rest, because of their Religion, which is the same with that of 
Gentiles Prince, and for this reason they are advanc’d to the 
of their Jiiost Eminent Stations of Honour and Trust, are appomted 
Hchgion Governours of Prmnnces, and are intrusted with the Pnn- 
cipal Military, as well as Qvd Employments Very few of the 
Gentiles being called to any considerable Trust, or mcourag’d 
any more, than just to follow their several Manual Occupa- 
tions, or Merchandize For Religion, which puts a Biass 
upon the Mind, Intitles them to the Court Favours, when it 
carries a conformity to that of their Prmce Therefore the 
Gentiles are little esteem’d of by the Mogul, and contemned 
by theMoors, and often treated with lahumanityandneglect, 
because of their adhesion to the Prmciples of a Rehgion, 
which IS different from that of the State And yet their 
peaceable submissive Deportment wins mightily upon the 
Moors, and takes off much of that scornful Antipathy which 
they harbour against them 


The As the Mahometan Principles indulge an extraordinaiy 
tVomen, so are they nice m the innocent allow- 
tastc of Mhne, and stnctly prohibit the tasting of strong 


me, but Liquor Tlie Moors therefore here, as in other ICingdoms, 
^Concu P^^otise the Use of Concubines, according as their Fortunes 
bines and Abilities can reach towards their Mamtenance , by wluch 


means they fancy not only an impumty to themselves, but 


something of Ment, by propagating the number and increase 


of the Faithful 


Their Yet tho’ they are under a severe restraint from the Juice 
I>'ood pf Grape, they are not debarr’d the Eating of Rich and 
delicate Food, nor from dressing it with such store of Spice 
and high Cordial Ingredients, as mightily invigorate their 
Spirits, warm their Stomachs, and inflame the ^htal Heat 
Cloves and Amber-Grese,i Cinnamon and other fragrant 
Oriental Spices, do often help to compound their Dishes of 
Pilau,2 and other Meats that are m use among them, m the 


1 Ambergris, found m the whale’s stomach, and widely in demand 
as a drug and perfume Cf Fryer, i C8, and Crooke’s note 
“ Cf p 231, note 2 
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rmiiliis of Mon of I'orlunc nnd 1 state'. Sonic of ^\l^onl, 
noM\ it list indinfj tlieir I’rojilict , thro whose Prohihilion lliej 
ire rcstr nil d from me will\tl jirnakh he ns Lieciilioiis 
therein ns otlu r I’trsons who arc nllow d to drink il with 


mocknilion \nd main of them take the hl)Lrt\ of ini\mfj 

DiitrP and atcr to;jeth( r to drink, w itliont an\ ]iri\nc\ ot Dutra 

fi \r which will mtoMc ite almost to Madness, w hen the\ arc ^'iforicafc- 
, , , , , , , , in" Herb 

111 the hnmonr of <rnlimifi it fre(t\ , and this sometimes puts 

them he\ond tlair \ati\c tender Oeportment, and forces 

till 111 upon sudd nil Itolil Mtimpls Tis eonimoiiK ohsen d 

i oneernm;r this 1 ti rh Diitra that wh ite\ er lliimoiir ])rc\ ails 

111 m\ jiirson at the lime of his ilrinkm;; it to l-Xciss, that 

'temper loiitmiKs with him in the hifihest pitch, till the m- 

cl)ri.itm<: ipiahtN iihatcs If hi is MiIanihoK he is then 

riis d to the utmost di^rii of Sadness If \moroiis, he is all 

I.o\c and I'lnini if hi is Merr\, he is then a Jicrfeet \nlick 

\nd pourin'; i old \\atir iiiiun tin Le<;t;s, renio\cs these c\- 

eessne Iliimoiirs and restoris Ihein to their Senses and So- 


hricl\ a»im 'i'he Hn"lnli and other lUirnpcnns somclimcs 
in their iileasnit l-rohcks ari jili.iscd lodiscrt themsehes 
with these pi\ Iliiinoiirs and straiif;c \i lions, he taking a 
ehc irfiil Dniiighl or two of this Liipior 

^^hen line grievous Disaster Iiaiiiiens to i iM.ni, which he liimning 
Imds himself imahle to sustain through disqiiietness of Mind nil/iicA 
and aiigiiish of Sjnrit lis verv eiistoiiiarv iijion the Const of 
Malalifir, for such an imforliniate person to make his Vjiph- 
i ition to i 1 irgc Dose of this Ilerli for Ins Itclicf, which 
ehafes and fermenls him to such a jiileh , that w itli a Cnlnrr}'" 
or thigoncl m his h iiid he tirsl falls uiion those that arc near 
him, w liclhcr Parents, >Vifc or C laid, killing and stabbing ns 
he goes, nnd then m the same mad hTciizy rims along the 
Streets nnd IIlgh-^Vav s, nnd Iihndlj E-scciitcs the same Fate 
upon all he meets with, 'till at length bv' some Martini Hand 


' Datum, Dalurn stramonium, or lliorn npplc, was the favourite 
drug of the Ttiugs, and is still used widely by Indian thiev’cs nnd 
poisoners in order to drug their victims 
’ Hind haldr, Ski Uarldri, a dagger 
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he falls Irnnself, and ends his Life in that bitter Fit These 
that run thus are called Atnouki,^ and the doing of it Run- 
Dntnkards o il/iwA And for this reason to prevent all Misdemea- 
^ Persons heated vnth Arah, or any strong Liquor, 

of Siam’s forbid any one to enter into his Pa- 

Pahce lace and all that do, or are suspected must alloir the Porter 
to smell their Breath before they pass the Gates - Those that 
pretend to the understanding of the denvation of this rrord 
Ank, Arak, deduce it from the Arabtck, Trherein they say it signi- 
irArare^rt fics Sweat and metaphorically Essence, and bv way of Ev> 
ts dcnv'd cellence Aqua Tifor Of this sort of Liquor there are two 
Tico sorts kinds most fam'd m /ndia the Goa and Braga/ Arak, besides 
that which is made at Batavia Bengal is a much stronger 
Spint than that of Goa, tho both are made use of bv the 
EtiTopcans in making Punch and are bought at both places 
at verv' low rates Arak is distilled from Rice, and sometimes 
llsVtrtue. from Toddy the juice of a Tree and is presenb d in healing 
the Gripmg of the Gutts Stronger than this is another Com- 
pound-Liquor made m India, which is distilled from Black 
Sugar miKt with IVater, with the bark of the Tree Baboul, 
Jagre this is called Jagre *Arak, it is as hot as Brandy, and is drunk 
uv Drams by the Europeans 

Pleasant But the Coco and the Palm-Tree afford a pleasant Juice 
Liquors their Head and upper Branches whicli the Moors as 

well as Europeans drink of plentifully A Quart of it raa\ be 
got for a Pice or two and is so strong that it turns the Brain 
as soon as English Beer, for want of which the Sailers take 
up with this Jmee to refresh themsel\es when the Ships 
Anchor near the Shoar for no Malt dnnk is made in India 
It distils from the Tree mto Earthen Jars, which are fixt to 
the Brandies of the Coco-Tree when they are cut off to a 
Foot length and are put to the Hole m the Palm Tree, which 
by meision is made one Inch deep, and three wide , and m one 
Nights time a Jar containing above a Quart will be filled wit 


‘The word is probably Malay, ride Hobson-Jobson, sc 4 
’ For a sunilar story cf Jourdain’s dotmiaZ, p 104 
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tlic luvrt of om Tnt it clisliK into a Jar tlmt has 

bwn foniu'rh us d it siiddcnh taints and prn\Ns harsh, and 
turns sowir in less than the sji ht of 21 Honrs In tlic Morn- 
iiifi it IS Ia\ati\( and costi\t in the H\cnni^ The iiaiiic of 
this luivior IS Todd\ , hut the Ntri* winch is dniwii from the Toddy, 
Arc(]incr Tree" in a fresh Ihirlhcn ^ esscl, is as swlcI and 
jilcasant ns Milk, hut more Inch, without am nuvturc of a 
hard or shaqi I’aste Se\end Kuropnw'; p i\ their Li\cs for 
their immodcnitc Druifihts and toofruikh Carousing these 
chearful Liquors, with which when onee thc^ arc inflam’d, it 
rentiers them so rcsth ss and iinruh espccinllj w ith the addi- 
tional licit of the either, that thc\ fanc\ no place can 
pro\c too cool and so throw themsches upon the ground, 
where the\ slccji all Night in the ojkii Fields, and this com- 
moiih iirofluces a l'lu\. of which i multitude in India die 


The securest wa^ here for prescr\mg Health after an excess 1 Jtecapt 

in drinking, and an mtcnnicnito dmught of an^ strong-^®’’ 

, . , ^ prnnilwn 

liquor, is to keep close after it under some coincnicnt Co\cr- pcvcTs 

mg, and to digest it hj keeping wann, and sleeping out the being 


h'ennent it ion 


Mortal 


The Mogtil<! feed frech on Heef or Mutton, or the Flesh of 
am other Creature which is not accounted imclean among 
them , hut Sw incs-desh is under a dis-repule, and held among Swtncs 
them an Ahominalion Yet the Grandees will taste of this, Jlahfor- 
as well as IN me, and will not slick at the Ealing it at a pri- 
\ ale Collation For an Agcnl,hyn frequent Interview ^ story of 

with the Go^crnour of a Cil\, arm’d at length to that ’tome 
familiarity with him, that he look the liberty of Imiting 
him and some Intimates more, to a friendly Entertainment p,g 
of Persian and European ^VIncs The Go\crnour coming to stead of a 
it, was so Charm’d with the welcome which he receiv’d, be- 
cause thcWinc had Ihatinniicncc on his Humour and Palate, 
that upon his departure he slept to the Agent and told him, 
he design’d him suddenly another Visit, and withal desir’d 
from him a couple of young Kidds of the Agent’s preparing. 


* Guj A’fr, sap, water 
’ The arcca palm (Arcea Catechu) 
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and nhispenng to lum pnvately, he told him he meant 
j oung Piggs The Agent expressed his humble Sense of the 
Honour they had -s ouchsaPd him, and his satisfaction at the 
freedom they had taken, and inthal assur’d them, that such 
an Evenmg the Kids should be pronded for their coming 
He instantl}’ sent abroad his Sen ant, for procurmg him tiro 
ot the fattest Pigs that could be met mth, and order d them 
to be roasted against the time appointed , and pulhng off their 
Skin, and cuttmg off their Heads and Feet, had them brought 
before the imnted Guests Tliey rejoje’d at the siglit of 
them, and when they had tasted, applauded the dehcacj of 
the Meat, eat it with abundance of delight, and boasted that 
they had ne\ er seen an3' such plump Ivids, whose relish out 
did any tlung tliej' had e^ er tasted , and heartilj msht for 
the opportunitj'- of such another Repast, and the lIbe^t^ of 
Banquetmg frequentlj’- upon such Damties Tliei adnur'd 
the Christians Indulgence m such noble Liquor, and such on- 
quisite Fare, and behev’d that the unconfin’d Luxurj m 
Eating was equal to the pleasure of their desirable ^ anetj of 
“Women , and that the Carnal Excesses appro^ ’d bj Mahomet 
do not out%ne the unconstram’d Liberty which the Chnstinns 
take in sumptuous Repasts, and such kind of Luxurious 
Sensuahty 

The Moors are onlj'" bound to abstam from Unclean Beasts, 
and load their Tables with Fish and Fowl, and other Fare 
And it is onl}’^ among them that the Butchers kdl the Jfeaf, 
and sell it to strangers, for the Indians will scarce look upon 
a mangled Carkass A Butcher inth them is little less than a 
Murtherer, but of aU Vocations that is the most odious mfli 
them 

The Jiloors with a \ erj"^ rigid and as owed Abstinence, o 
sers'e everj" Year one IMonth, a Fast, which they term t e 
Rainexan , ^ during which tune they are so se^ ereh abste 
nnous, that thej^ stretch not their Hands to either Brea or 
Water, till the Sun be set, and the Stars appear, no, no le 

» This IS the ninth aiahommedan lunar month, the month of 
the Fast, or Lent. 
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Youths of 12 or 13 Years of Age. IMiich makes the Penanee 
so mueh the more rigorous and troublesome, in that a 
draught of Water in those warm parching Climates is so very 
neeessarj% and so refreshing to such as are ready to faint with 
Thirst. This Fast is not kept always at the same Season of 
the Year, but begins its date Annuallj’^ more early by Eleven 
Days. When I Avas at Surait, this mortifying Custom Avas 
about the Month of September, at AA'hich time the Moors 
AA'ould begin to refresh themseh^es about the close of the 
EA'ening, and Eat then freel}^ ; and by an Early Collation in 
the Morning, before the daAA'ning of the Light, prepare them- 
seh'es for the drought and heat of the folloAAung Day. The 
Almighty, they told us, requir’d from Mahomet, that his 
folloAA^ers should be oblig’d to this Austerity, the AA’hole Cir- 
cuit of the Year; but that the Holy Prophet, in eompassion 
to the Faithful, obtain’d from God the confinement of it only 
to a Month, AA'hieh Avould therefore highly aggraA'ate their 
Crime, if they neglected the Dedication of so small a Portion 
of the Year to this Religious Abstinence, tho’ the observanee 
of it had been injoyn’d after a more rigorous manner than it 
is. And to add to the Sanctity of this Celebrated and solemn 
Fast, their Mullahs,'^ acted Avith a sacred Zeal, and lively 
concern for the Souls of the People, Avill at this time spend 
AA'hole Nights in the Mnssects,“ in chanting aloud alternately 
their DiAune Hymns, ’till the approach of day breaks up their 
DcA'otions : And so they compleat their Fast, according to 
the strictest Rules of the most rigid Asccticks, by mixing 
Prayers and Watchings Avith their Abstinence ; in AA'hich, as 
AA'ell as in their Publick Praj'ers and Religious Worship, they 
tie thcmselA'es up to a A'cry nice and dcA'out strictness, and 
bchaA'e themseh'es AA'ith all those decencies of Respect, AA’ith 
that astonishing RcA'erence in the Musseets, as not to defile 
them AA’ith either their Eyes or Lips ; not daring so much as to 
turn their Heads to gaze about, or utter the least AA’ord to one 

* Hind, vnttld, one who reads the Koran, a doctor of the 
LaAA'. 

' Hind. Masjid, a mosque. 
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another. Which profound Respect casts an obloquy and 
deserv’d Reproach upon some Professors of a much purer 
Religion, and more Holy Faith, whose careless Deportment 
and familiar Address discountenance all the Religious 
decorum of Prayers, and might tempt those Heathens to 
conclude, that our Devotions were rather some light Diver- 
sion, than the effects of serious and sacred Thoughts. 

The The Moguls are very profuse in their Funeral Expences; 
^‘costly. time of their Friend’s decease, as at several 

others within the compass of a Month, when they think 
themselves ingag’d at their publick Invitations to lavish 
away immoderate Cost to their Friend’s Memor}^ enough al- 
most to sink a rich Fortune. Besides the solemn yearly Cele- 
bration of an Expensive Feast for all the Friends and Rela- 
tives, in Honour of the Departed ; that they may revive the 
kindness they entertain’d for the Virtues and Affection of 
him they lament, and that they may keep up the Idea of his 
Person and Endowments. At this time too the Tomb is 
deckt Avith Lamps, and beset with bright Illuminations, as 
Emblems of his shining Excellencies and Perfeetions. 

The The dead Corps is carried after our manner on a Bier upon 
Moors Mens shoulders, decently drest and beautifyed nath Flowers, 
^Burying. attended mth the company of Friends and Relations to 
the place of Burial. The Grave is Arched under Ground so 
high, that a Man may sit under its Roof ; to this Intent, that 
when the Angel at the Day of Judgment shall come and ask 
them. Whether they are Mussulmen ? They may sit up in 
their Graves, and answer, Yea. Some of them are reported 
to be skilled in preserving a Corps from Putrefaction a con- 
. ™ siderable time, only noth the Repetition of some few IVords, 
iopresa-Te and -without the Art or Expense of Egyptian Embalming, to 
a Corps, keep it from Corruption, only -with a Verbal Charm. 

And as their Minds are wrought into an Aversion against 
Their ours, by the Contrariety of their Faith, when they were alive; 

Tombs so the 5 " would seem to continue that Antipathy even beyon 
rnnlZrt the stroke of Death, to the very Confinement of the Grave, 
to ourl by placing their Corps in a quite contrary Position to ours, 
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wliicli .^^e laid from East lo AVcst, as theirs arc athwart from 
North to South. 

The Lan<iua"c of the Moors is different from that of the 
ancient Original Inhabitants of /m/in, but is oblig'd to these 
Gentiles for its Charaelcrs. For though the I\Ioors Dialcet is 
jicculiar lo themselves, yet is it destitute of Letters to express 
it; and therefore in all their IVrilings in their IMother Tongue, 
they borrow their Letters from the Heathens, or from the 
Persians, or other Nations.^ The Court Language is Persinn, 
which obtains uith all the Honourable Onirnlis, and with all 
Persons of Ingenuity and polite Conversation through the 
Empire, which creates an Ambition of dressing their Speeeh 
as well as 'Writing in that favourite .Style. For Foreign 
Languages in Asia, ns well ns Europe, invade the use of the 
Mother 'fonguc with Princes, and their Ministers of State; as 
here the Persian jirevails; in Persia the Ottoman Language; 
and at the August Port the Arabian Tongue. 

'Tis observable that the Introduction of a Language con- 
curs towards eomplcating the Coiuiuest of a Nation; which 
yet the Moguls have not been able to efreet in India, neither 
totally to reduce the old Natives lo a chenrful undisturb’d 
compliance with the Government: Rut a potent Rajah is 
tempted to raise new Factions now and then to disturb the 
Affairs of the Mogul, and give Diversion to his .Army. And 
zealous of the Tradition of their Ancestors, maintain not 
only their own Tongue, but as much as possible their ancient 
Customs and Oj)inions, and start new Objections against 
their j)rcscnt State, the belter lo assert their Primitive 
Liberty again; and the ancient Po.sscssion of those King- 
doms, which their Progenitors for so many Ages by imme- 
morial Cusloni had formerly retain'd. 

Indeed the Rraniins, u’ho are deriv’d from Bramon,- who 

> Fryer, ii. 103, 122, makes the same observation. Hindustani 
or Urdu, was, ns the name implies, a bastard dialeet, whieh sprang 
up among the camp-followers of the Jloghnls in India. It is a mix- 
ture of Hindi and Persinn, and was written in Persinn or Nagari 
cliaraclers indifferently. 

• BrahmA, the Creator. From the root hrih, to increase. 
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(they say) -was one of the first Men that inhabited the World, 
have a Language used among them, but verj' difficult to be 
attaint, Tvhich several of themselves therefore understand 
not. It is the Learned Language among them, called the 
SciitscTcef, and is the same with them as Latin is rvith us. In 
this the Records of their Nation, the IMr'steries of their Theo- 
logA', the Books of their Religion and Pliilosophy, and the 
Fables of their Priests, are writ: wherein are several weak 
and loose Opim'ons, discovering their Ignorance both of the 
Duration of this World, and the State and Condition of the 
next. I wanted that opportunity I wish’d for, of enquir- 
ing more particularh' into the several Mysteries of thehr 
Religion. Besides, few of the learned Bramins five near 
SttraU. 

The The Paper-Books, in \'ulgar use among the Inliabitants of 

Boofe hi Schrowls of Paper, sometimes Ten Foot in 

India, length, and a Foot broad, sowed together at the upper end, 

as many long Sheets as the occasion of the Writing requires. 

Their The Pen they write with is the ancient Calamus, or Reed, 

Pens, aijout the thickness ofa large Goose Quill. And some of their 

Their Standishes^ are made long and square, and above an Inch 

Sian- ^j-oad, and of sufficient length to contain both Pens, and a 
dishes. ^ 

place for Ink. 

Their Their marmer of Writing is neither directly forwards 
nor backwards, nor in a streight Line downwards, like the 
* Chinese from the upper to the lower part of the Paper; but it 
is a Medium between both, from the uppermost Corner of the 
left to the lowermost Corner of the right, slanting graduall> 
downwards ; especially when they write any Notes or Epist les 
to one another.- 

The Their Paper by its Slickness and Smoothness appears shin- 

Papcr. -which is of ordinary use ; but that which they write upon, 

either to the Emperour, or Persons of Consequence, is gilt al 

> Inkstand, Hind./:afanitfon,from/.-«?amareed-pen. Gk. (foAc/io,-, 

cf. Lat. calamus, a reed. . 

: This is incorrect. All Hindu languages are wntten m m 

ordinary manner, from left to right. 
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on the Surface, as ours is only on the edges, 'vvith some small 
Flowers interspersed here and tlicrc for Ornament. 

For the Security of Letters sent abroad to the principal 
Ministers, or the Emperour, thej' arc inclos’d in a large 
hollow Bamhou of a Foot length, at one end of which is a 
Head or Cover two Inches long, which after the Letter is put 
in, is join’d close to the Bamhou, and upon that joining the 
Seal is lixt, to prevent taking out the Letter without break- 
ing the Seal. This ])rcscrvcs the Letter neat and clean, un- 
sullied by Rain or Dust, or being carried from Hand to 
Hand; so that let the Journey he never so tedious, this 
Respect always accompanies the Letter to him it was sent 
to, that in opening of it, he finds it as neat and fair as it 
was when it was first sealed up. The Covers of Paper which 
arc put U])on our Letters in Europe, bear some resemblance 
to the Civility of the liidiaii Bamhou. 

Upon their Chojis, as they call them in India, or Seals en- 
graven, arc only Characters, generally those of their Name, 
upon Gold, or Silver, or Cornelian Stones.^ Coats of Arms in 
India are not heard of; for no Man is hereditary there, cither 
to Estate or Honours, those all depend upon the Breath and 
Pleasure of the Mogul, who is the sole Fountain of Honour 
and Riches, who blasts the Fortune of his Subjects, or raises 
them by his Favour, as he thinks fit. There every Man’s Title 
and Estate arc as mortal as himself, die with him, and return 
to the Disposal of the Soveraign. 

The Indians in sending their Letters abroad have not 
learnt the convenience of the quick Dispaches of our Posts: 
A Pattamar, i. c. a Foot Messenger, is generally emploj^’d to 
carry them to the remotest Bounds of the Empire. So that 
wheno-ver the English are under a necessity of writing to 
Bengal, Madcras, or any other part of Indosian, a Person is 
sent on purpose upon the Errand. 

Neither have they endeavour’d to transcribe our Art of 
Printing; that would diminish the Repute and Livelihood of 
their Scrivans, who maintain numerous Families by the Pen. 

* Cf. p. 12G, note 1. 
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But they can imitate a little the English manner of Bindin" 
Books. ° 

prZlmmi Learned among them, to remove any 

of the Lan- might be found in their common Stile, or to im- 

gtiage. prove their Language, so venerable for Antiquity, and pre- 
servation of its self for so many Ages without any known 
Alteration. It is otherwise in Europe, where Foreign Words 
are naturalized for embellishing the Elegancy of Speech, 
which has been more particularly design’d in Gennany; and 
for compleating which the Emperour founded the Swan- 
Soctely, as Censors of the Language, to correct and refine, to 
alter and amend whatever they found unpolish’d or amiss.^ 
But Dr. Kenipfire,^ an ingenious Traveller, and German 
Physician, who told me this, told me likewise, that they ex- 
terminate all exotick Words, however proper or specilick, by 
a Confinement to those of their Mother Tongue, tho’ loaded 
with Circumlocutions. This Method, methinks, cannot so 
much refine, as debase the Speech; which being an Instru- 
ment of conveying the Ideas of things to the Mind, must 
needs increase its Excellence, by how much the more par- 
ticular and distinguishing Characters it represents them 
by; and this Excellence depends upon the Idiom of 
AVords. 

Fine In Journeying, or in taking the Air, the Moors are not only 
Horses, accommodated with delicate Horses bred in India, but have 
convey’d hither from Persia and Arabia Horses so well 
turn’d, and of such admirable Shapes, that a Thousand Rou- 
pies is easily sunk in the Price of one of the more ordinary 
that are brought hither. Some of them are train’d up, and 
excel in Management as well as Shape; but their Care of 
them is equal to neither of these Excellencies; for in the 
shooing of them, ’tis commonly done so inartificially, that 

^ During the early part of the seventeenth century, several 
literary societies, in imitation of the Italian academies, verc 
started in Germany in order to set up a standard of pure spccc i. 
The earliest was the ‘Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft’ founded ) 
Prince Louis of Anhalt-Kothen, 1617. 

' For Dr. Kaempfer, see p. 34, note 2. 
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{licy easily bat ter their Hoofs, and expose them to surhatingi 
tvith a very moderate Journey. 

The Vulgar are not. mounted on these statelj' Steeds, hut 
they arc jilcas'd with getting upon a small Ox, as their Pad, 
to earry them in the Town, or round the Country. They 
aseend them as we do our Horses, equipp’d with a soft 
Cushion instead of a Saddle, and a long Rope thrust through 
the Cartilage, which separates the Nostrils, knotted on each 
side, which supplies the use of a Bridle. And thus at a good 
roimd casic rate they travel upon the ambling horn'd Beast, 
cither longer .Tourneys, or shorter Stages, as thej' please. 

Their Hackeries- likewise, which arc a kind of Coach with 
two ^Vhccls, arc all drawn by Oxen, which though they are 
naturally heavy Beasts, and slow in their Motions, yet by 
constant and long Exercise they acquire a great Facility and 
Speed of Foot in drawing the Hackeries, so as to vie with one 
another in Swiftness for Wagers in running Races. Some of 
their O.xcn arc very large and tall; and all their black Cattel, 
both of this kind, and the Buffolocs, arc remarkable for a big 
piece of Flesh that rises above Six Inches high between their 
Shoulders, which is the choicest and delicatcst piece of Meat 
upon them, especially put into a Dish of Palau.^ The Buffolo 
is generally larger than an Ox, but a very sowr untractable 
Animal, by which means he is useless to the Natives in the 
convenience of Riding, or of Hackeries, and is generally em- 
ploy’d in carrying l.argc Bags of Fresh IVatcr on each side, 
from the Tanques to the Houses. Tliey affect no gaiety or 
Trappings or of Harnass upon their draught Oxen, but de- 
light to see their Horns set off with Brass or Silver made 
hollow, of three or four Inches length, fixt to the tip of them, 
with a long Chain of Silver reaching from the end of each 
Horn to the middle of the Head, and there fastened. 
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• Becoming footsore. 

' A light cart or ckka. Perhaps from Hind, chhakrd, ‘a two- 
whccled chariot drawn by swift little oxen,’ says Fryer.’ Another 
suggested derivation is Port, carreta, a cart. 

’ ‘ Bullock’s Hump ’ salted is a well-known Anglo-Indian joint. 
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TJie The Hackeries are made of a square Figure, as our 
iiw^f^a Seat is fiat, not rais’d udth Cusliions to lean 

Hackery, upon. Thej^ can carrj- three or four persons, and are all open 
on the sides, but supported at each Corner, and in the middle 
bj' Pillasters. Some of better fasliion are hung round, with 
an Imperial over Head to fence off the scorcliing Rays of the 
Sun, and with a Carpet spread under to sit upon. 

Palan- Those whose "^Vealth is able to support it, are pompously 
quins, carried upon Men’s shoulders in Palanquins, whose carriage 
is as easie and pleasant as that of our Chairs in the Streets of 
London, but far surpasseth them in point of State and quiek 
dispatches of a Journej\ Four or Si.v Ser^’ants support the 
Palanquins, with others that attend and relieve them by 
turns, who will with ease carry it twenty' or thirty Jliles a 
Day. It hangs like a Cradle upon a Bambou five or six 
Inches in Diameter, and near four and twenty Foot long; 
Arched in the middle for the convenience of hhn that sits in 
it, and sustaining the Hangings with which it is cover'd; but 
it is streight above five Foot at each end, where the Servants 
carry* it upon their shoulders. Ballisters of four or five 
Inches thickness support it; the sides of it are curiously 
wrought, and richly' plated with Gold or Silver ; the Covering 
is made of fine Silk ; the Cushions within are generally' of rich 
Zarbaji is Zarbaft,^ with the choicest Carpets spread under them. Here 
a A-fnd of gj-gat yjen stretch themselves at ease, as it were upon a 
* ^^Gold Couch, and hereby' they avoid that Heat and ruffling of their 
Brokade. Spirits, which either the motions of a Horse or a Hackery 
might cause, and which in these Kingdoms is so very 
troublesome. The Antient Romans us’d something like a 
Palanquin, as Juvenal in his first Saty-r, tells us, 

[Juv. 1. Causidici nova cum venial Icclica Mathonis 

Plena ipso. 

M’hen they' take the Air, either in Palanquins or otherwise, 
they* usually* frequent the coolest Groves, and the pleasant 
Gardens adjacent to the City, refresht either by the River 

I Gold brocade. See p. 131, note. 
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Tnppn, or by IVntcr convoy'd into llicir Tnnquc.s, or Ponds. 
.And Iktc the Dancinji IVenches, or Qiicnehcnics,^ cntcrUiin 
you, if you please, Avith llieir sim/'litly Motions, and soft 
charminfi .\s]iccls, with such amorous Glances, and so taking 
irrcsistil)lc a Mien, that as they cannot but gain an Admira- 
tion from all, so they frcriuently Cajjtivatc a zealous Rich 
.Sj)ccljitor, and make their Fortunes and Rooty of the In- 
chanted .Admirer. 

■ »/ Gadiiann caiioro 

Jucipint priirirc rlioro, plaiisiiq: probata'. 

Ad terrain tremulo dcsrciidaiit ciiiiic puclla'. 

One of the principal Persons about Siirntt, was thus surpriz’d 
and insnar'd while I U'as there, and lost both himself, his 
Fortune, and his Friends, in their eager Admiration. For 
they arc Educated in the Improvement of all that is gay and 
entertaining, they set themselves off with such advantage, 
by a Rhetorical Look and taking Air, wherein they .shew an 
unparallcll’d Mastcr-])icec of Art, that a grave European will 
scarce adventure himself in the sight of their insinuating 
Tcini)tations, and charming deportment. 

ATiiong the Men, whose Imiiloymcnl it is to divert Specta- 
tors with amazing Shows and Sights, some, they say, will 
take in their Hands a Clew of Thread, and throw it upwards 
in the Air till it all unravels, and then climbing up themselves 
by this tender Thread to the top of it, presently fall down 
piece-meal upon the Ground; and when all is dropt, unite 
again the parted Jlcmbers. Others arc said to raise a Mango- 
ITcc, with ripe Fruit upon its Rranches, in the space of one 
or two Hours. To confirm which Relation, it M’as affirmed 
confidently to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt one of 
these Mangoes, fell sick upon it, and was never well as long 
as he kept it, ’till he consulted a Drainin for his Health, who 
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[.Tuv. Sat, 
11. 1G3.] 
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' Hind. Kancham, a Nautch Girl; either the name of a caste, or 
‘gilded’, ‘decorated’, Hind. Kanchan, gold. Vide Hobson- Jobson, 
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prescrib’d his only Remedy would be the restoring of tlie 
Mango, by which he was restor’d to his Health again ^ 
^^Snakes Snakes kept tame in Baskets are every where 

' common; their Keepers use them as familiarly as we do 
Puppies, take them in their Hands, and sometimes force 
them to bite their Flesh without any consequent harm. He 
that carries them about, plays upon a Pipe when he exposes 
them, at the noise of which the Snake will hiss, spread his 
Head and throw it about. 

^ Fowl bfought into our Factory once a tame Snake, of 

swallowed bigness and length, that one of the Fowls of the largest 
bijaSnake. size was swallowed whole by it, with all the Feathers on, in 
my sight; it first began with the Head of the Fowl, and then 
Uvisting its Body about the Body of the Fowl, squeezed it 
close, to facilitate the Passage. The Fowl Screeched once at 
the first seizing, and afterwards lay dead: The Snake 
strugled sometime with the Bulkj'^ part of the Body before it 
could get it down ; but as soon as it Avas once swallow’d, it 
found a speedy passage to the middle of the Snake, which 
lay there strecht and swell’d, ’till the natural Heat, in less 
than 24 Hours, had digested both the Bones and Feathers. 
This rvas an extraordinary Morsel, and far surpassing that 
ordinary Food upon which the Snakes do commonly feed. 
But there is much more danger than diversion from these 
Serpents in India, where they are so numerous, that the un- 
wary Traveller is often expos’d to the fatal effects of their 
sudden Venom. For a Peon of mine, named, Gemal,^ walking 
abroad in the Grass after the Rains, w'as unfortunatelj'' hit 
on a sudden by one of them. The latent Snake twisted un- 
aw'ares about his Leg, and in a short time brought him to 
the Ground, by causing in him an immediate deliquium of 
Spirit, almost even to Expiration. The Servants who were 

> Fryer, ii. 104, gives an account of Indian jugglers. Entertain- 
ing extracts rvill be found in Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Mango tnc ■ 
Ibu Batuta, c. 1340 a.d., saw the Rope trick, but no modern 
hand accounts of it exist. 

* Jamal, a IMahommedan name. 
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sUiiuliiifx l)y, !it)ia7,'(l nt. the accideiil, enllctl immediately 
upon an Merchant, who hasten'rl towards iiim with a 

special Medicine for his Recovery. The thin;; which he 
c;irricd ahont him,.atul which instantly ai)plycd, is a Spcci- 
fick aiiainst the Poison of .Snakes, cured liim, and therefore 
obtains the Xame of Snake-stone.* 11 is a small artificial The 
Stone, almost Hat, only with a little j>rf)tnheranec in the 
middle, and of a frr.ay Colonr. 'I'he Comjiosition of it, is .Ashc-s 
of burnt Roots, miNt. with a kind of bkirlh, which is found 
at Dill, beloneinfi to the Piirlii^iiesr: and those arc burnt 
lopelhcr afjain. out of which Paste the .Stones are formed. 
They are not all alike Colour'd, bjit those that have receiv’d 
more of the Fire, arc thereby inelin'*! to a lighter Gray, the 


‘ Various medicinal stones played an important part in the 
scvcntccnth-ccnlury pharmacopo-ia, and fetched fabulous prices 
as articles of trade witli the East. The snake-stone was apparently 
made of charred bone. The bc/.oar stone (Pers. pCidztihr, expelling 
l)oisoa) was a concretion found in the bodies of goals, monkeys, 
and other animals, Roth were porous, and when applied to a snake- 
bite were believed to absorb the poison. 'I'hc Goa stone was a 
secret preparation of the .Jesuits, being the invention of Fr. An- 
tonio, a l!i 3 - brother of the order, A little of it powdered was said 
to cure a varietj' of diseases. Sec the interesting passages quoted 
in IIobson-.Jobsoig.s.a.Rezoar Slone, GoaStonc, Snake-Stone, and 
Fryer, ii. Jl, l-tl, loa, 200, 003; iii. l.'J, 90, 322. The following 
rcfercacc to Ovinglon’s account of the Snakes-tone is taken from 
an anonj'mous Accoiiiil of the Island of Hombnij, now attributed to 
Rurncll, 1711-12, in the Ormc Collection, India, vol. ix, pp. 212G- 
7 : ‘The common antidote in India to expel their [snakes’] poison 
is the Snakes-tone, made of a Buffclo’s liorn, tho’ Mr. Ovington 
saith of earth found at Diu and the ashes of certain herbs mixed, 
being made into a iiastc and burnt, becomes of a porous nature; 
and indeed I must own it sccmclh to stand most with rc.ason. Of 
these I have had several, being about the bigness of the top of 
one’s thumb, flat, and of a black or grcj'isli colour. 'When they are 
used, thej' arc placed to the part alllicted, where (being of a 
spungj' nature) thej' suck out all the venom the ■wound hath im- 
bib’d. Then, being thrown into milk, it i)rcscntly disgorgeth what 
it hath received, and is instantlj’^ fit to be applied to suck out the 
remainder, where it slicks ’till it hath fill’d it’s pores and then falls 
off like a Horseleech.’ 
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Jts others are a little more dark. This Stone Cures by the appli- 
iTlues. cation of it to the part invenom’d, to which it immediately 
sticks fast, and by its powerful Attraction sucks back the 
infus’d Venom, ’till its Pores are full. Then like a glutted 
Horse-Leach it falls off, and disgorges the replenisht Pores in 
Milk (the properest liquor for this purpose) which by dis- 
colouring, it renders livid. Upon this it recovers new 
strength, and its Alexipharmick quality again, and is 
speedily prepar’d for a fresh Draught of Poison, if any re- 
mains in the affected part, ’till it quite extracts whatever the 
venomous Serpent had immited ; which makes those Coun- 
ter-Poisons in great esteem against alt external Attacks upon 
the Body; as the Cordial Antidotes are most valuable for 
expelling or subduing any Poyson inwardly receiv’d. The 
double Excellence of this Stone recommends its worth very 
highly, in that a little of it scraped off, and mixt with Wine, 
or some other proper vehicle, and inwardly taken, is reputed 
one of the most powerful Medicines against any Malignant 
Fevers or Infectious Diseases, that is known ; and much ex- 
cels the deservedly fam’d Gasper Antoni, or Goa Stone. The 
How to trial of these Stones is made by fixing them to the Roof of 
%nake Mouth, to which if they stick fast, ’tis a sign they are 
Stone, genuine, if they easily fall off, fictitious. Another method 
for knowing the true Stones from the Counterfeit, is to im- 
merse them in a Glass of Water, where, after a while, if some 
light Ebullitions rise from them, and ascend through the 
Body of the Water, this likendse is an approv’d Sign that the 
Stone is not spurious. The Europeans, for the Security of 
themselves against the Danger of these Serpents, which are 
every where so common in India, carry always about them 
one of these Stones inclosed in a Heart of Gold, fixt to a Gol- 
den Chain, which hangs about their Necks. 

The A burning Coal is boasted to be able to effect the same 
Virtue of Snake-Stone does; and to heal the Venom of 

Serpents, or stinging of Scorpions, by gradually drawing out 
" all the Poyson, when it is applied very near the Wound; 
which is not easily vext or incommoded by tbe Fire, y 
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reason that the acuteness of the Venom abates the sensible- 
ness of the Heat of tlie Fire, and keeps it off. 

As the Kingdom of Indostan is very much annoy’d by the 
multitude of these venomous Creatures, which lurk in all 
Coverts and secret places, so is it stockt with Medicines ex- 
traordinary against their Harm. The wise Designation of 
Heaven providing all things for the Convenience, as well as 
Necessity, both of Nations and particular Creatures, by suit- 
ing Remedies peculiar to each ones Exigence, and appropri- 
ating agreeable Circumstances to the particular Natures of 
all. Therefore as inward Poysons prevail in these parts, as 
well as outward; so do Medicines likewise, which are avail- 
able for abating and expelling both of them. For besides 
several. Poysonous Herbs which grow in India, the old Na- 
tives of Bengal affirm, that if Sugar be kept for Thirty Years, Sugar long 

it is as dangerous, as quick, and effectual Poyson as any. 

„ o ’ j j poysonous. 

One of the Antidotes, above all the rest, is the celebrated 
Maldivc Coco-nut, ^ of which this Encomium is given by Piso, The Mal- 
in his Mantissa Aromatica, at the latter end of Bontius, Vera Coco- 
cum Glorin prcedicarc non dubiio, Antistitem Alexipharma- 
corum Coccuni itostrum esse, experimeniis indubitatis non 
fallacem . That is, He can truly boast by many infallible Ex- 
periments, that there is no Alexipharmick goes beyond the 
Maldivc Coconut, He prescribes four Scruples, or from half 
a Drachm to a whole, to be taken in proper Liquor, which he 
affirms prevails miraculously to the Cure not only of Internal Its 
Poj^sons, but mightily helps forward Women in Labour, as Virtues. 
he would prove bj’’ an Induction of many Particulars. It 

* The Coco de Mer, or double coconut of the Maidive Islands, 
was formerly credited with all sorts of amazing qualities. It was 
said to growunderthe sea and cure all kinds of diseases, and fetched 
extravagant prices. The Maldivc name is Tava-kdrhi. The Dutch 
botanists Piso, De Indiac utriusque Re Nalurali et Medica, Bon- 
tius, Hist. Nat. et Medic. Indiae Orientalis, Amsterdam, 1658, and 
'Rumphius, Herbarium Amborense, Amsterdam, 1693, are respon- 
sible for many of these fables. It is said that the Emperor Ru- 
dolf II offered 4,000 florins for one that had been given by the King 
of Bantam to Admiral Wolfert Hermanzen. 
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cures the Bloody Flux, the Pestilence, and Malignant 
Fevers, Poysons, Falling Siclmess, Palsey, Convulsions, and 
frightful Tremors of the Spirits : So great are its Virtues, that 
the use of it, as he elsewhere tells us, is consecrated by a cer- 
tain Priviledge of Nature to the support of Life, p. 207. 
Which made Rudolphus, a certain Roynan Emperour, under- 
standing its Excellence, purchase it at the price of Four 
Thousand Florens. 

This Niit The Name of this Nut with the Maldives is Tavarcarc; and 
sojcral appropriated the Name of Maidive, yet is it found 

parts of in other parts of India besides, though probably the first, or 
India, most of them, are met with there. It is conjectured to be the 
same with the Land Coco-Nut, and that when the Ocean in- 
vading the Main Land of Asia, made a Breach of the Mal- 
dives from it, these Nuts were cover’d under the Water, 
which now and then are taken up in it floating, or washt 
upon the Shore. 

The Indians are very fond of it, and strongly maintain its 
Medicinal Virtues against Po 3 ^son ; in Confirmation whereof, 
strange an old English Master of a Grab,^ or small Vessel, George 
frequently repeated this Story to me, ‘That in his 
the Mai- Voyage toPatta,^ which lies near thei?cd Sea, upon the Coast 
live Coco- of Africa, in the time of the Sale of his Cargo there, the King’s 
Son of the Place was poysoned to that degree, that his Skin 
was bloated and swollen upon him like a Bladder: He pre- 
sently betakes himself for a Remedj^ to the Maidive Coco-nut, 
several of which are found there. This he rubbed upon a 
hollow Stone, containing live or six spoonfuls of ^Vater, till 
the W^’afcr was well tinctur’d by it; and in the same manner 
rubb’d a piece of a Rhinoceros Horn,® and then drank the 
tVater off. And repeating this Medicine *for three or four 


» Mar. Gurab, galley, corv'ette. 

= A small island off the coast of British East Africa. Cf. p. 7- 
’ This was another extraordinary remedy. See the learned no c 
by Crooke to Fyrer, ii. 298, and cf. Ben Jonson, Every Man in las 
Humour, v. 4, ‘Had you no unicorn’s horn, or Bezoar s s o 
about you?’ 
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Days, the Humours sensibly asswaged, and in that time were 
all drawn off by so powerful a Purgation, that though it had 
raek'd and examin’d every part of his Body, yet he reeover’d 
in that short space of time; the Swelling abated, and his 
Skin fell, and hung loose about him like a Garment.’ I 
brought one of these Coco-nuts with me from Siirott, which 
was graciously accepted of by the late Queen, of Glorious 
and Immortal IMcmory. 

They ascribe very much likewise to the Rhinoceros Horn The 
in India, as it is an Antidote against all poysonous Draughts, 
and hugely extol in it that Jledicinal Excellence and singular noccros 
Quality. The Character of this Horn prevail’d so far with a Horn. 
former President of ours at Siiralt, that he exchang’d for a 
Cup made of this Horn a large capacious Silver Bowl of the 
same bigness. 

The Heat of the Country about Snrall, will scarce permit 
that eager ‘Prosecution of Sports or Recreations, which a 
cooler Climate docs encourage; but a Game at Chess in their The 
Houses, or in the Shades of the Streets, will invite them to 
spend some Hours at it: I did not hear of their Expenses Chess. 
otherwise, I mean of their Goods or iMone}'. For they seldom 
arc heated into Passion, or ruinous Adventures, by the 
Polcmick Traverses of that intricate pvizling Game. Their 
Frolicks reach not to that pitch of Folly, as to exchange their 
Pastimes into Punishments, or to make them hazard the loss 
of their comfortable Subsistence for ever, for diverting them- 
selves for some Hours or Minutes. And to me it seems more 
rational, the Penalty of the Japaiincrs upon Gaming, who Gaming 
have decreed it a Capital Crime to play for Money; than the 
Liberty taken bj' the Siamese, in playing away not only their Japan. 
Estates, but Families, and sometimes themselves too. How 
many fair Estates have been squandred away in one Night’s 
time, by the Votaries of Fortune, who have both ruin’d 
themselves and their Families, by the Effects of this Vanity, 
and the bewitching Love of Gaming? And by running their 
Estates upon unhappy Destinies, by a cross turn of Fortune, 
or an unlucky Chance, have made themselves Suppliants for 
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part of those Possessions, of which they were intire Masters 
before. 

The variety of Wild Beasts afford the stouter Indians 
abundanee of other Game, and divert them with more manlv 
Pastimes. Insomuch that in some of our English Factories, 
particularly Canvar upon the Coast of Malabar, Deer, An- 
tilopes, Peacocks, wild Bulls and Cows, are almost the daily 
Furniture of their Table, brought home by the Peons, with- 
out any further Expence than that of Powder and Shot. 
Suratt abounds not -svith that Plenty; however. Hares and 
Peacocks, Deer and Antilopes, are sold here at easie Rates; 
though Provisions are not quite so cheap as at Bengal, wliere 
Forty Fowls, or Fifteen Ducks, may be bought for a Roupie. 

A considerable Value is set upon any of our Eiiropean 
Dogs, either Spaniels, Greyhounds, or Mastiffs. A Water- 
Spaniel, in the River of Tappy after a Duck, will call forth 
the whole City to the Pastime ; and ’tis Avith them upon tliis 
score so very amazing and delightful, because they have none 
of that Breed among them; nor indeed any other, that I ever 
saw% but Currs ; into which our fiercest and most lively Dogs 
degenerate, after a Litter or two, by the constant unallay’d 
heat of the Country’-. The Grayhounds and Hounds are like- 
wise equally valuable and divertive, and live for some time, if 
they run them not in the Heat of the Day ; but if they chance 
to hunt with them about Noon, the ambient Air mixing with 
the Natural, w’hen it is fermented and chafed, commonly 
proves too strong for their Constitutions ; so that they frc- . 
quently expire upon the spot, and rarely live out any 
number of Years or Months. 

A couple of Irish Wolf-Dogs w’ere so prized in Persia, that 
they were taken as a welcom and admired Present by the 
Emperour himself. Two more of which (which were given to 
me by the Earl of Inchequin, when we put into Kingsak, 
after the Voyage) I dispos’d of to the East-India Company, 
w’ho dispatcht them in their Ships immediately to the Indies, 
to be there bestowed in some of the Eastern Courts. 

' Cf. Introduction, p. xii. 
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is beaten off, which is sometimes done mthmuch ado, another 
aloft stoops and lights upon the same place, and strikes him 
baclavards 'ndth his Talons, ’till at length he is made a Prey: 
For one of the Hawks always mounts as the other stoops. 
Another Sometimes a great company of Men range the Fields, and 
JhmiiS " together into the Inclosures, to look after their Game; 
the Gamt o^i^e they have espy’d the place where they fancy the 
Game lies, they inclose the Ground, and stand in a Ring, 
with Clubs or Weapons in their Hands, whilst they employ 
others to beat up the Ground, and raise it for them. 

Nor are they destitute of ingenious Inventions, when they 
recreate themselves with Fowling, any less than they are in 
their Hunting Sports. For in the room of our stalking Horses, 
Stalking they make use of stalking Oxen, which are manag’d and 
Oxen. yp purpose, even to admiration. I have seen a 

Moor Indian shoot at once five or six Ducks under one of 
their Bellies, without the least starting, or surprisal to the 
Ox; and the quiet temper of this laborious Animal renders 
it, I believe, as easily brought up to it, and as proper for this 
Game as any Horse. Some of the Indians maintain them- 
selves very well by this Art. 

An In- But they use another ingenious method for eatching Wild 
to which is very pretty. The Fowler when he is in quest 

catch of his Game, espying at length his sport at a distance, pre- 
Wild- pares a Man to go before him toward the place where he sees 
Fowl, Game, and carry in liis Hand the boughs of Trees, so 
artificially WTOught and joyn’d together, that they perfectly 
resemble a small Bush or Hedge, which is a shelter both to 
the Fowler and him that carries it. By this contrivance, the 
Fowler passes altogether undiscover’d towards his sport, and 
gains the convem'ence not only of shooting at what distance 
he pleases, but sometimes approaches his Game so near, that 
Another takes it almost in his Hand. If the 'Wild Fowl be at a dis- 
^"contriv- tance upon the "Water, he then contrives another method for 
ance to coming near them, and surprizing them with his Hands. He 
Wild- ^ Pitcher or Earthen Jarr, so large that he fits it to 

Fold, his Head, which he covers all over, and decks it with the 
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l\-;itliiT.s of wlinl lie lliinks coiivciiiciil ; and 

inaUin^; Imles in it fur him In hreathe and tnoU thrn‘, lie. Uien 
fallens it npnn hi'; lleail, aiul heiii” exjierl in .swimming;, 
ventiin "; into the I’ond wlicn' he Ilie I'owl. and moves 
towards them, without any tiling visible hut the I’iteher 
above the ^Vater•, when he eomes near them where they 
swim ahont. he eatehes them one hy one hy their Le^s, and 
silently pulls them under Watc-r, anil there fastens them to 
his (iirdle. They all this while fancy the movin'^ I'eather'd 
.larr a liviii" h'liwl. and those that were ]>hiekt under the 
^Vater to have heen l)i\-in", ’till sometimes the h'owler 
eatehes the whole h'loek. 

XcNt to the Moors the Iliiiniiiitis^ are the most noted In- 
hahitants at Stiroll, who are Merchants all hy I’rofession, and 
very numerous in all parts of Iiulto. They are most innoeenl 
apd ohseipn'ous, liumhle and patient to a Miracle: sometimes 
they are heated into harsh ls\pressions to one another, which 
is seldom: and this Ton{;ue*Tenipesl is term’d there a lion- 
Ilian I'ieht," for it never rises to lllows or Hlood-shed. 'I’he 
very killiiifi of a h'ly with them, is a Crime almost inexpiable. 
'I'liey cannot so mueh as endure hot Words, as they call them, 
from the liurojirniis; hut if they see thi'in exasperated, and 
in a Uape, retreat for a day or two, ’till they fiive them time 
to cool; and when they tind the Passion assw:i^i’d, form their 
.Addresses in the most affable manner, and ohlieine llcspeet. 

'I’he Orientals are generally mueh more tendcraud insinual- 
in}i in their I.:m*;uap;e, and more prompt it easic in their 
nejiortment, than those that are bred in the 'J'emiiestuous 
He;j;ions, and Northerly .Air of ICiiro/ir, which has a certain 
Inlluenee upon their .Spirits, to render them boisterous and 
irreirular, in rcsjieet of that submissive temper and affable 
Carriage of the JCastern Nations. He that has convers’d for 
any time amoiifi these, can hardly bear the rou"hncss, or be 

* 'J’liis is the Vdni or tradiap class of Gujarat. Cf. liiiiiijn. But 
the word, like Geatoo, is often used iiidiscrimiimtcly of Hindus in 
peaeral. (T. p. Itttl, note U. 

’ Sir G. Bird wood says that the jilirnsc is still current in Bombay 
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brought to digest the rudeness of the others. For the sudden 
Changes, and uncertainty of the Weather in all Seasons of 
the Year, affect both the Heads and Hearts of such as arc 
Conversant in these uneven Climates; it makes them sud- 
denly heated into Passions, and as hardly brought to any 
warmth of Affection; it makes them both unlike other Na- 
tions, and ineonsistent with themselves, by raising unequal 
Humours, and unconstancy in the Passions, unfixt Desires, 
and uncertain Ends. And were the Bannians to be trans- 
ported hither, who hold a Transmigration,^ they would be 
apt immediately upon their Arrival to conclude, that many 
of the Men had really invaded the Natures of some of the 
most savage Brutes, were animated with no other Souls than 
those of Tygers and Bears; and that the Irish and French 
Opinion of the Lougaroos,^ or Men turn’d into AVolvcs, was 
as true and authentick a Notion, as any that prevail’d anwng 
them. 

But that Opinion of the Bannians, which possesseth them 
with an Horror of Blood, does quite discourage them from 
all Hostile Attacks and thoughts of War; and their Dc- 
spotick Government breaks their Spirits, and the feeble phlcg- 
matick Aliments, with the consumptive Heat of the Sun, all 
contribute to weaken and effeminate their Constitutions, to 
the producing a tractable Disposition, and smooth regular 
Deportment. 

They are mainly addicted to prosecute their Temporal In- 
terest, and the amassing of Treasure ; and therefore will fly 
at the securing of a Pice, tho’ they can command whole Lacks 
of Roupies. I know those among them computed to be 
worth an Hundred Thousand Pounds, whose Sers'icc the 
Prospect of Sixpence Advantage will command to traverse 
the whole City of Siiratt. For they are always upon tbc 

‘ All Hindus believe in the transmigration or wandering 
sara) of the soul from body to body until it finds Mohsha or c- 
lease. Its next incarnation is determined by its karma or dec 
a former life. 

^ Fr. loup-garou, ■werewolf, XvKavBpunros- 
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Indians I^^dians are in many things of matchless Ingenuity in 

Ingcmiiiy. several Imployments, and admirable Mimieks of what- 
ever they affect to copy after. The Bannian, by the Strength 
of his Brain only, -ivill sum up his Accounts with equal ex- 
actness, and quicker Dispatch, than the readiest Arithmeti- 
cian can with his Pen. The Weavers of Silk will exactly 
imitate the nicest and most beautiful Patterns that are 
brought from Europe. And the x^ery Ship-Carpenters at 
Surait xvill take the Model of any English Vessel, in all the 
Curiosity of its Building, and the most artificial Instances of 
Workmanship about it, whether they are proper for the 
Convenience of Burthen, or of quick Sailing, as exactly as if 
they had been the first Contrivers. The Wood nith which 
A sort of they build their Ships xvould be very proper for our Men of 

Wood that Europe', for it has this Excellence, that it never 

never 

splinters, splinters by the Force of a Bullet, nor is injur’d by those 
violent Impressions, beyond the just Bore of the Shot.^ The 
The Toilers here fashion the Cloaths for the Europeans, either 
^Vomcn, according to every Mode that prevails; and 
’ fit up the Commodes, and towring Head-Dresses for the 
Women, xvith as much Skill, as if they had been an Indian 
Fashion, or themselves had been Apprentices at the Uoyal 
Exchange. But they’^ are tainted xvith a superstitious Fancy, 
that mending old Cloaths in a Morning, is of x'ery ill abode; 
and therefore they rather are xvilling to employ that time in 
fashioning of New, and reserve the Afternoon as most proper 
for the other. 

The Indians have not yet attempted an Imitation of our 
Clock-Avork in Watches; and may be it is, because tlicj 

> Ovington’s remarks are prophetic. In the early years of 
nineteenth century, Bombay became famous for the line-of-bat c 
ships designed by the veteran Parsi naval architect Jamsetjc 
Bomanji. His masterpieces xvere txvo magnificent eighty-four-gun 
vessels, the Ganges and the Asia; the latter aftenvards 
Codrington’s flag at Navarino. They were fifty per cent, c icap 
than English-built x'cssels, and teak, as Oxungton says, ^ 
shot better than oak, and is more durable. The Lowji 
family' were also great Bombay shipbuilders. 
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all the Wood among them which is Lackt, is not of this im- 
penitrable Hardness; and yet all of it is laid on both deeper, 
A way of and made much firmer, than the Lack of Tunguinf which 
sometimes yields to the Force of the Nail of ones Finger 
pressed upon it; and is one way of tr 3 dng its Excellence. 
The Lack This Varnish grows upon Trees very common in the Woods 
Siam, which distils from them like a Gum, and is trans- 
ported to China, Japan, and other Kingdoms. 

24 Casts Among the Bannians are reckon’d 24 Casts, or Sects, wlio 
both refrain from an indiscriminate mixture in Marriages, 
and from eating together in common. They all maintain a 
V^e^Trmis Souls, and Abstinence from the Food of 

migration. Living Creature, according to the Doctrine of Pytlia- 
Eat no goras, who is presum’d by some Learned Men to have bor- 
Crcahlre Opinion from them. This Philosiratus relates of 

Jarchas, a Principal of the Bramins, how he told ApoUonius 
Tyancens,^ that he himself had formerly been Gnnges, 
Apollonms had been an Egyptian Mariner, and an Atten- 
dant that waited upon them had been Palamcdes, and in new 
Bodies had represented themselves to the World. ’iMiich 
The Opinion spread it self as far formerly as our Nation, among 

Drjdds Druids, wdio for this reason taught and prescrib’d an Ab- 
hold a ’ ,, 

Trans- stinence from Flesh. Thej’’ fancy that ever}’^ jMan, accoramo 

migration, to his Demerits in his Life-time, shall animate a noble, or 
Their more infamous Animal after Death. And him they pronounce 
great compleatly happj’’, rvhose Soul, after its departure out of tlw 
t/wCow. ®ody, can fortunate^ escape into that of a Cow, and inform 
the Body of that blest Creature, which above all the rest of 
the Animal Generations, is of singular Esteem and greatest 
Respect, even almost to Adoration : A solemn Address is paid 
to this Creature every Morning ; and he that is destitute of 
one at home, makes his Visit to that of his Neighbours. 
They admire it for the Excellence of its Nature, for which it 
is conspicuous in those extraordinary Benefits which Man 

' Vide p. 76, note. . 

- A famous miracle-worker, born in the first centur} a. • ‘ 
Tjmna in Cappadocia. See McCrindle, PP- 
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kind receive from it in the sni)i)nrl of their Lives; and for the 
Convenience of it. after Death, in condncling them over a 
broad deep Diver, vliieh tliey arc ingaged to i)ass, whieh 
wonld he impassable, were it not. for the Cow's Tail, which 
the lirnwiiis tell them, they are to take hold of in getting 
over.^ 

Resides these, there arc other Reasons for the profound 
Res]icct they liave for the Cows; for they believe, with the 
Mnlimnclniis. that the Foundations of the Earth arc su])- 
])ortcd on the Horns of these Creatures: and that the Cows 
extraordinary fast iMotion causes Earthquakes. They tell us 
likewise, that Malintlrn,- being greatly provok’d by the 
Crimes of the Pco]ile, and resolving upon it to destroy the 
World, he was appeas'd by a Cow, who reconeil’d him, and 
sav'd the Earth from utter Ruin. Therefore did the former 
Kings of Malabar, whenever they created a Nairo^ or 
Knight, after their embracing him, enjoyn’d his Kindness to 
those two especially, the lirannuft and the Kine. And what- 
ever Opinion some present Philosophers have of Brutes, who 
deny them not only the use of Reason, which others have 
ascrib’d to them, but likewise that of Sense, by degrading of 
them into nicer Machines; the Ancients had better Thoughts 
of them ; and the Egi/pliaiis and Persians, as well as Indians, 
had them in universal Esteem. The Egyptians form’d the 
Images of their Gods in the Similitude of Beasts, or Birds, or 
Fishes; as that of an Ox, a Crocodile, or other Creature, to 
affright the Vulgar by these Sacred Symbols from hurting 
the dumb Animals ; and that struck with a Sacred Reverence, 
they might abstain from the Death of any living Cre.ature. 
And thus the Disciples of the Persian Magi receiv’d an 
Alteration of their Names into those of Beasts, or Birds; and 
were called Lions, Panthers, Hawks, or something else, to 
form in them a likeing to those Creatures ; and by resembling 
them in the various Figures with which their Garments were 

' For the worship of the Cow, see Bomb. Gaz. ix, Part i, pp. .372 ff. 

- Mahfideva, Siva. 

’ Nairs, Ski. Nfnjaka, the ruling caste in Malabar. Cf. 
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painted, to bring them to entertain a certain Friendsln'p and 
Affection to them; thereby insinuating this Indian Per- 
swasion of the Transmigration of Souls, and that the Spirit 
of Man is liable successively to animate all kinds of Bodies. 

The Bannians are of so firm a Belief in this matter, and so 
far gone in this Assertion, that if either Bird or Beast be seen 
to frequent their Habitation, it must consequently be the 
Spirit of some lately departed Friend. Moradash ^ a Ban- 
The Re- nian, and Scrivan or Secretary ^ to the English Brokers, was 
spcct which some few Years past sorelv afflicted for the Death of his 

fl CCTtCllTl ^ 

Bannian Father, and in deep melancholy Sighs had long bewail’d his 
paid to a Misery and Loss, Till at length a large Snake appearing in 
Snake, jjqusc some time after, where his Father died, became a 
Refuge to his sorrowful Thoughts, and reliev’d the Troubles 
of his Mind. Moradash fixing his Eyes upon the crawling 
Snake, and attentively considering its Windings and Mo- 
tions for a while, revolv’d in his Mind how it found out its 
way thither, having never seen’t before. And therefore 
strengthening his Opinion by his Affection, concludes that 
this could be nothing else but the Soul of his ancient Father, 
who in this Shape applied himself to his Son for Relief and 
Nourishment. Upon which his Superstition uTought so 
powerfully, that nothing now could alter this new Opinion, 
but he must carefully nourish this Snake, and so religiously 
continues a filial Respect to it, appointing it daily a certain 
Allowance of Rice and Milk. The Snake lodges in a Hole of 
the Wall, and after taking his Repast and Liberty in the 
Room, retires into his Apartment, till Hunger calls him 
forth to a fresh Meal ; and is now both by the Scrivan and lus 
Family as carefully attended, as if his Father were alive. 
The same This fond indulgent Indian is as profuse in his Favours to 
Bannian’s j^ats, which lodge in his House, and are grown as 

’io Rail familiar as Cats ; for to these he allows some dady Food, )C 
cause he is certain they harbour the Souls of some depar c( 
Relations. 

> Moradash =Mor&T Das. Scrivan, Port, escrivuo, clerk, vuitcr, 
cf. scrivener. 
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Some Men think that this Opinion of the Metempsyeosis An 
takes its Original from the Transformation of Nebiicliad- Opinwn 
nczzar into a Beast, -whieh is mentioned in the Book of //,c 
Daniel', and that when his Soul passed into that of a Brute, Trans- 
when he was under a eorporal Transformation, the Souls of 
other Men might undergo the same Fate after Death, as a 
Punishment for their Crimes, as his was. For the aneient 
Gauls maintain’d the Immortality of the Soul, and its shift- 
ing eontinually from one Body to another ; and that aecord- 
ing to its Deportment here, such and such Bodies were ap- 
pointed it by God, more or less painful, and suitable to its 
Condition. Claud, in Huff. Lib. 2 

Muta fcraruin 

CogH vincla pali, truculentos ingcrit TJrsis, 

Pracdoncsque Lapis, fallaccs vulpibus addii, 

Alquc nbi per varies Atmos per tnille Jigiiras 
Egii, Lcthoeo purgalos Jluminc tandem 
Ttursus ad liumanec revocai primordia forma:. 

He made them wear the silent Yoak of Brutes, some that 
were Cruel, he lodged in the Bodies of Bears and AVolvcs; 
those that were Crafty, in Foxes, and others in other Ani- 
mals, ’till after the succession of a thousand Years and 
Shapes, at length they arc rc-plac'd into Human Shapes, 
when they had been well purg’d in Lethe's Flood.i 

But to strengthen this Consideration the more concerning 
Ndtucliadnczzar, they observe, that this wonderful Trans- 
formation of that great ISIonarch, happen’d at or about the 
very same time that Pythagoras was at Babylon, whither he 
travcll’d to gain the Eastern Learning; but this may be a 
small mistake in time. Hence he brought the Report fresh 
with him. and being of a fanciful Genius, thought the best 
way to solve that strange occurrence, w.as to assert a 
Metempsychosis. But tho' there is no mention of the .Soul's 

' Ciiuidian (c. -100 .\. n.), the last of the Hatin poets of anticiiiily, 
was an .-Mexanririan. His poems are mostly pane;.wrie.s, particu- 
larly of his patron Stilieho, the minister of llonorius. 
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The Transmigration more ancient among the Greclis tlian Putha- 
Opinion among the Chineses, whose Antiquities are said to 

of the l>e stretcht backwards above four thousand Years, there is 
Opinion yet current among their Learned Men, as well 
2'rans- nmong the Indians, and is agreed to be of aneient Date: 
migration. That the Souls after Death are Subject to a Transmigration. 

And it is not improbable that much of the Phoenician, as well 
as Grecian and Egyptian Institutions, were deriv’d from the 
ancient and remote Fountains of Learning, the lndies,an6 
China : Especially, if we consider not only the Opinion of the 
Soul’s Transmigration, but of the Eternity of Matter; the 
four Cardinal Virtues, the Indolence of Body, and Tran- 
quility of Mind, Abstinence from living Creatures, and several 
others, which seem to be intirely Oriental, and brought from 
thence by Pythagoras, Democritus, Lycurgus, and others, 
who travell’d into those distant parts.^ 

The The Days set apart for the publick Devotion of the Ban- 
Bannians nians, are only two in a Month, about our ninth and twenty 
''.,oiidn. fourth; in which, by a very strict Discipline, they abstain 
from all things eatable ’till the Ev^ening most Religiously.^ 
And Inculcate this severity upon their younger Children, in 
their Infant Growth, to induce the observance of it with 
Their Ah- facility upon them, and to render the Abstinence tolerable 
simencc. troublesome in their riper Age. 

Holy The Pagans, who are bred to labour and Manual Occupa- 
Ballads tions, consecrate each Day in the Week, and everj'^ thing thej 
heyday Hand thus far; that they fill their Mouths w'ith a 

long, pious Song at the first dawning of the Morning, as soon as 
ever they ingage in their several Emploj'ments and Manual 
Occupations, and never cease their Secular Vocation with- 
out concluding with the mixture of a Holy Rhime. AVhen a 
Company of Labourers are employ’d together about the same 
Work, this sacred Ballad is repeated by them sometimes 

' The legends about tlie visits of Greek philosophers to Babylon 
and India are late traditions dating from neo-Platonic times. 

2 The Ekadashi, or eleventh day of each half of the i m 
month, is observed as a strict fast by orthodox Hindus. 
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Streets, and upon the House tops, in the High 
their Dev^ Waj's, and where there is commonly a pubhck Coneouise of 
Hons. People; as if thej* were ambitious of opportunities of demon- 
strating their Zeal to the God they worship, whom they al- 
ways approach with Postures most submissive, and suitable 
They show to the respect of that a^vfiil Majesty^ they implore. After they 
^’^^reww at ^ tended the linee, they in the most profound Prostra- 
Prayer. tion kiss the Ground frequently* with their Fore-heads, 
express their fervency in Devotion wth the most ardent 
pathetick Aspirations, in the Mornings especially, and with 
the setting Sun. 

Their con- They' are eonstant in their washings, either in the River 
^tich runs by' the "Walls of Siiraii, or in their own 
Houses before they' stir abroad ; at which time they' cannot 
endure the least touch from any Stranger’s Hand upon their 
naked Bodies, ’tUl they' have fim'sht their Lustrations. And 
Their all their Infants, even in their tender Years, are washt all 
cleanli- over both Morning and Evening. MTien they are called upon 
■ by' the Necessities of Nature, they always carry' in their 
Hands a small Jarr of Water, which they' use to wash 
themselves clean with; and this Office is never perform’d but 
The Ban* only' with the Left-Hand. They never drink out of the same 
nians Su- ^th a Christian, or any Person of a different Sect; nor 
i^^Drin?:- defile their Lips with the same Water that has been touch d 
ing. by any Stranger; whereby all their lYater-Pots are resei^’d 
entirely' for their own Use, nor are ours ever desir’d by’ them. 
Therefore they' carry about with them Kousers^ or Jarrs of 
Water when they' go abroad, to quench their Thirst, and pour 
it into their IMouths at a certain distance, according to the 
Thracian manner of taking full draughts w'ithout -(vinking, 
without either shutting the Mouth, or fetching Breath. See 
Horace, Book the first, Ode 36. 

multi Damalis men 

Bassum Threicia vincat amyslide. 

The Kousers are made of a sort of Earth, which presen cs 
• Pets, kuza, an earthen water-pot. 


Kousers.^ 
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the 'Water cool and palatable, and so porous, that once only 
in a inimitc ortlicrcaboiils,n singicdrop distils thro’ the body 
of it, ■\vliich falls into a Bason underneath, and acquires a 
little pleasing Coolness, as well as Rarefaction, by the Dis- 
tillation. 

When any Europenn is invited by a Bauninu to a Colla- 
tion, the Repast is little else but variety of Sweet-meats laid 
upon the green Leaves of Trees, which after the Entertain- 
ment arc thrown away. Sometimes a Dish or two of rich 
spic'd Palau may come in to make up a comi)lcte Banquet, 
Sherbet, that is AVinc, AValcr, and Lemon ; tis the best Drink 
they indulge themselves, or allow others commonly to par- 
take of. For Wine they abominate as well as Flesh, and hate 
if as much as Mattes, the Author of the Matticliccs, who pro- 
nounced it to be the Blood of Devils.' 

India, of all the Regions of the Earth, is the onh’ publick 
Theatre of Justice and Tenderness to Brutes, and all living 
Creatures; for not confining Murthcr to the killing of a Man, 
they Religiously abstain from faking away the Life of the 
meanest .Animal, Mite, or Flea: any of which if they chance 
wilfully to destroy, nothing less than a verj’ considerable 
Expiation must .Atone for the OfTence. This Prceei)t was 
comprehended in that Short System of Injunctions laid down 
by Draco and Triplo'ictriu^. the mo-t ancient I^aw-givers 
among the AUtcnians. to llono-n thrir Parents, and neithr.r to 
hill Man nor Beast. .And ‘tis ob^en.''d, that the Benefits 
which the Barbarians fancied they received from Beasts, 
made them less Cruel and severe towarrls them, and some- 
times Consccnite them: which Plitlarrh thus excuses in the 
Egi/ptians, saying. That it :ais not the Cat, the Ox, or the JP 4 
icliicli they adored; but that in these Beasts, they atlor'd sorre re- 
semblance of the Divine Perfertions ; in this, the Vigilarxe.i.'! 
that the Patience and Utility, and the Uivaeity in the o'hcr. 'E'<rr- 
however a Civil Regard, tho' no Veneration, is enjoy::''--- ^ 

' .Manes, the founder of the M.-inieljer-n hereby, a 
farrago of Zoro.astrian, Christkin. and Buddhi.t e'errjern:- ■ — 
born at F.cljatan.a alwut a.o, 215. 
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A Calf 


common Duty of Humanity, which forbids an Arbitrary 
Violence, a Cruel or Wanton Malice towards them. There- 
fore the Romans, pleas’d with the Vigilance of the Geese, by 
publick Voice took care of their Nourishment. And bej’ond 
this, the Athenians Decreed a liberty of Summering it up and 
down, and taking their Choice and Range in any Pasture, 
Hill, or Valley, to the Mules that were Employed in Building 
the Temple, called Hecaiompedon. 

But that which most of all amuses and disturbs the Ban- 
nians, is our destruction of living Creatures in their growing 
Years; for in this they condemn us of Folly, as rvell as 
Cruelty, in preventing that greater advantage rvliich we 
might promise our selves by their Increase in Bulk and Age; 
and denominates it, in their Opinion, a disadvantagious, as 
well as barbarous Action in those that kill them. And there- 
fore they mightily decry our Inhumanity, and inveigh 
severely against our Imprudence in slaughtering Kids,- 
Lambs, Chickens, cGc. But above all, the Calf is the Darling 


</ieir Animal among them, as the Goat is the Idol ador’d by the 
Animal. Bonzes of Tunquin, whose Life they seldom fail to Ransom, 
and that sometimes at an immoderate rate, when they find 
it is in danger. Therefore the Gentiles near Goa used to 
divide the meat, when it was ready, into three parts; the 
first was given to the Poor, the second to the Cow, and the 
third to the Family. The Young Factors at Surall divert 
themselves with this fondness of the Bannians to the dumb 
Creatures, and make an advantage of their tenderness and 
respects to them ; for the English Caterer is cautious in buj 
ing a Calf for Slaughter, lest some Bannian, Friend to the 
Factory, should beg the Life of it, or some way molest or 
p/ie prevent him in taking it away; tho’ at other times he ma 'cs 
young himself a gainer by its Redemption. Sometimes the'iouUo 
enter with a Gun or small Fowling-piece into the Fie 
^ in their and Inclosures adjoining to the Habitations of the 
sports fiians, and there make a show of shooting Sparrows, ur 

Doves, or other small Birds among the Trees, which when 
Bannians. the Bannian observes (as it is design’d he should) le run. 
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liuslc. ns il were for Life, to liribc the Fowler, not only with 
courteous ICxprcssions nnd fair Speeches, but with ready 
Money, not to jier.sisl in his Diversion; and drops in his Hand 
a Hou])ic or two to be gone, and not defile the Ground with 
the effusion of any Blood upon it ; for all kind of Fowl arc as 
dear to them, as ever the Dove was to Sc/tiirnmis, or the 
Swan was unto J^liilip; and they entertain all their fellow 
Animals with a singular Esteem and kind Respect; and arc 
at considerable Annual Exiicnccs for preserving their Lives 
from Inhumanity and Death.* 

For within a Itlile distance from Suratt is a large Hospital, A 
supported by the Bainiiafnt in its maintenance of Cows, 

Horses, Goats, Dogs, and other Animals diseas’d, or lame, Cows, 
infirm or dec:\y’d by Age; for when an Ox, by many Years Horses, 
Toil grows feeble, nnd unfit for any farther Service; lest this 
should tempt a merciless Owner to take away his Life, be- 
cause he finds him an unprofitable Burthen, and his Flesh 
might he serviceable to him when he was dead; therefore the 
Dainiiati reprieves his Destiny, either bj' begging him from 
the Owner, or by buying of him at a certain Rate, and then 
places him in the Hospital, where lie is reseued from any 
other Death, but what is due to Nature, and is there attended 
and fed, ’till he spins out the appointed customary term of 
Life. This Charity which they extend to Beasts, is accounted 
by them an act of great Reputation and Virtue ; nor can they 
be reconcil’d to that inhuman Cruelty, which destroys those 
Creatures which arc the Nurses of our Lives, and by whose 
labour we live at Ease. 

Near this Hospital is another built for the preservation of A 

Buggs, Fleas, and other Vermin, which suck the Blood of JHspital 

’ for Buggs, 

Men ; and therefore to maintain them with that ehoice Diet pieas, &c. 

‘ Tlie killing of animals, especially cows, has been a perennial 
source of trouble in India. In Surat, the Hindus paid a fixed sum 
to the Mahommedans in return for sparing the cows. In 1008 a 
riot was caused at Surat by a drunken sailor, one Tom Tucker, 
who K'illed a calf. Similar occurrences at Karwar and Honawar 
led to outbreaks, in one of which the whole factory was murdered. 

Anderson, English in iVcsIcrn India, pp. 107-8. 
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to which they are used, and to feed them with their proper 
Fare, a poor Man is hired now and then to rest all Night upon 
the Cot, or Bed, where the V ermin are put, and fasten’d upon 
it, lest the stinging of them might force him to take his flight 
before the Morning, and so they nourish themselves by suck- 
ing his Blood, and feeding on his Carcass.^ 

Once a Year the charitable Bannian prepares a set Ban- 
quet for all the Flies that are in his House, and sets down be- 
fore them, upon the Floor or Table, large shallow Dishes of 
sweet Milk and Sugar mixt together, the most delicious Fare 
of that liquorish little Creature. 

At other times he extends his Liberality to the Pismires, 
walks with a Bag of Rice under his Arm, two or three 
Pismires. Miles forward into the Country, and stops, as he proeeeds, at 
eaeh Ant-Hill that he meets with, to leave behind him his 
Benevolence, a handful or two of Rice straw’d upon the 
Ground, 'svhich is the beloved Dainty on which the hungry 
Pismires feed, and their best reserve and store in time of 
need. 

Therefore they never taste the flesh of any thing that has 
breath’d the common Air, nor pollute themsleves with feed- 
ing on any thing endued with Life ; and are struck with asto- 
nishment at the voratious Appetites of the Christians, who 
heap whole Bisks ^ of Fish upon their Tables, and sacrifice 
No tasting whole Hecatombs of Animals to their Gluttony. They can- 
of Flesh. jjQ^ p,g tempted, either by the delicacy of the Food, or for 
prevention of either Sickness or Death, to so enormous an 
Offence as the tasting of Flesh. Vegetable products, and the 
Milk of Cattle, Rice, and other sorts of Grane, which Nature 
affords in plenty, and they with Innocence can enjoy, is the 
lawful Nourishment they delight in ; nor will they be induce , 
by the meer indulgence of their Appetites, to make their 
Tables Altars of Luxury and Excesses, no more than t ic 
original Inhabitants of the World, w'hom Antiquity supposes 

* These animal hospitals or pinjrapols date back to the days o 

Asoka. t • 7 t-c 

^ A rich soup or potage, made by boiling down uir s, i 
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Cucinii'" Tlie cold quality of the Cucumber is here so prcj^ar'd »nid 

ea/m ^3' 1^6 Sun’s Heat, that the Banniaus, witliout en- 

■ dangering their Health, will feed upon them as plentifully as 
we do upon Apples. And the Water-Melons are ver\' large, 
delicious, and easily purchas’d, and very refreshing cooling 
The Fruit in the warmer Season, But the Musk-Melons from 
^hc^Mu^I- higldy deserve that fragrant Name, being in- 
Melons, riched both with a flavour and a taste superiour to any of 
that kind in the World. 

I'ca and The Bannians are not restrain’d from the liberal Draughts 
drtnd^by Coffee, to revive their wasted Spirits, any part of 

Ihcin. tke Day^; but in those they may Revel uncensur’d, as long as 
they please ; and have there more inviting Temptations to 
Great Art drink them plentifully, than with us. For the Coffee, when 
truly’^ boiled and prepared, carries a Idnd of yellow Oil 
upon the head of it, by which it acquires a soft, pleasant 
Relish, and requires so much Art in bringing it to this Per- 
fection, that it ingages some who affect this sort of Liquor 
in the expence of a skilful Peon, on purpose to look after 
it in the Preparation. This Berrys is of very common growth 
in Arabia, especially^ about Mocha, and from thence is trans- 
ported to the remotest Regions of the East or Tl'csf. Coffee is 
said to be good for Cleansing the Blood, for helping Diges- 
tion, and quickening the Spirits.^ 

Tea“ likewise is a common Drink with all the Inhabitants 
of India, as well Europeans as Natives; and by the Dutch is 
used as such a standing Entertainment, that the Tea-pot s 
Tea seldom off the Fire, or unimploy^’d. This hot Liquor it nia) 
healthful pe suppos’d might not seem so proper and agreeable to so 
in India, ygpy convenient for our Health, 

and agreeable to the Habits of our Bodies. And even all the 
Arak Punch which is drunk there, is seldom toucht, ’till by a 

* For Coffee cf. p. 271. ... 

= Ovington took a great interest in tea, and did much after 
return to England to popularize its use by means of iiis Essay o’ 
Tea, which he published in 1699. This essay achieved consider- 
able notoriety’ at the time, and was recently reprinted. 
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licalcd Iron, or AVcdirc of Gold, it is made lukc ■\vnrni. Tin's 
both supplies the Vapours which arc continually exhal'd 
from the Hody. and helps the prevention of Fevers by keep- 
ing the Pores open. 

Tea. with some hot Si)ice intermixl and boiled in the 
Water, has the Ilepvdc of jirevailing ajjainsL the Ileadach, 
(Jravel. and Gripiii" in the Guts, and 'tis generally drunk in 
India, cither with Sugar-Candy, or, by the more curious, with 
small Conserv'd Lemons. And a Dnim of double distill’d 
.Arak, is jircscrib'd likewise as an Fxccllcnt Remedy against 
the Gripes, and such inward Twistings of the Rowels. The 
frctpicnt use of this Innocent Tea. and the jjcrpctual per- 
sjiiration caus'd by the Heat, which is augmented by tbis 
Liquor, are the reason why the Gout and Stone, Agues, 
Rheumatisms and Catarhs arc rarely heard of in these parts. 
The Heat indeed abates the vigour of our Sjnrits, and there- 
by induces a latiguid Faintness, which is the general, but 
withal a very tolcnible Infirmity, in rcsi^cct of those acute 
Distempers. The Cliiiirsc, among whom the Tea grows, take 
abundance of this Drink before their Meals, and are generally 
very i)lumi) and in very good likeing. 

Our EngHfili President enquir'd much for the Flower of 
Tea, among those who had been Conversant in China, but 
could never obtain a sight of any ; and it seems very doubtful 
whether that Shrub bears any Flowers at all ui)on it.^ For a 
Chinese Mandarine, who arriv'd at Snrall in the quality of an 
h'nvoy from Linipo,- brought with him several kinds of Tea, 
but no Flower: some of it was so valuable in China, that a 
single Catte^ of it was reputed a noble Present for the chief 
Ministers, and it was very rarely to be found, however he 
brought with him a Taste of it for our President, among 
several other kinds, wherein he gave him a Morning Enter- 
tainment. And a Learned Physician, who for some Years 

' Wrong: the bush has a small while flower. 

- Ling pao, in the Shan-si provinec. 

’ Calte or Catty, a Chinese weight of 1 J Ih. It survives in ‘ tea- 
caddy 
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had lived in China, spoke nothing of this Flower of Tea, only 
gave this Account of three other sorts that grew there, and 
Three were most frequently drunk among them, viz. Bing, Single, 
^^^Tea Bohe. Bohe is a small Leaf and very young, and by its 
moisture, upon the score of its under-growth, requires more 
than an ordinary frixure, which makes it acquire that black- 
ness visible in it, and which discolours the IVater to a kind of 
Redness. The second is Single, which is a larger Leaf, be- 
cause more growm. The third, which is Bing, is the largest of 
all ; and is in China of a proportionable larger rate than the 
other two. Single obtains most among the Europeans', hut 
Bohe the Bohe among the Chinese has so much the esteem and pre- 
test Tea. eedence above the other two, that in their Sickness they 
totally forbid them, but in their most dangerous Distempers 
instantly make use of this; and Experience comdnees them 
of the Choice and Utility of that Leaf in their Extremities. 
Hots Tea They aU proceed, he told me, from a Shrub about the height 
grom. of our Gooseberry or Curran Bushes. The Leaf is first green, 
The way but is made crisp and dry by frying trvice, or oftener, in a 
r ar'^d often as it is taken off the Fire it is roll’d mth 

prep r Hand upon a Table, tiU it curls. This Preparation is 

cautiously conceal’d from all Strangers, and was acciden- 
tally knoum to him by the opportunity he once had of peep- 
ing through the Crevice of a Door when it was a preparing. 
He found it growing in the Latitude of 51, as well as in a 
warmer Air; which gives a probable Conjecture for its thriv- 
ing in our Kingdom ; for London lies near the same Parallel. 

As Musk and Amber grease are said to damage Pearl, so is 
Tea prejudic’d by the approach of unsavory Smells, and par- 

’ Ovington’s account of tea is generally correct, pace Hamilton- 
See the long notice, with quotations, in Hobson-Jobson, anr 
Anderson, p. 30. Tea appeared in London about 10 . 58 , and a tax 
of 8d. per gallon was imposed upon it in IGGO. On 8cp - ® 
that year, Mr. Pepys sent out for a cup of tea ‘a China ° 
which I never had drunk before’. It was first imported by the Co - 
pany in 1004, when we find ‘for 22J lbs. of thea, at 50s. per •» 
£50 17s. Gd: 
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Ucularly of Assa Fcclida,^ and is so delicate and tender, that 
it is injur'd by the very Breath of onlj”^ the common ambient 
Air. For preventing which it is inclos’d in Pots of Totaneg," 
or in strong large Tubs of Wood, and in them is safely sent 
abroad. 

The Banuiau seldom drinks of the common Water of the Bain 

'Wells or Rivers, only what falls from Heaven in the time of 
, , , • , . commonly 

tlic Mitssoiins, which is preserv d in large Tanques and Cis- drank 

terns made on purpose to receive it, and keep it ready for f>!/ 

their use the following Year. For in this, as well as his Diet, 

he is verj’ squeamish; and therefore he confines his Draught 

to those Heavenly Showers, which he esteems a more pure 

and Ethcrial Liquor for descending from above. 

Dyc^ is a particular innocent kind of Diet, fed upon by the Dye a sort 
Indians for the most part about Noon. It is sweet Milk of Food. 
turn’d thick, mix'd with boil’d Rice and Sugar, and is very 
effectual against the Rage of Fevers and of Fluxes, the pre- 
vailing Distempers of India. Earlj^ in the Morning, or late at 
Night, they seldom touch it, because they e.stccm it too cool 
for their Stomachs and Nocturnal Delights. 

Kilchcrcc is another Dish very common among them, made Kitcherce 
of Do/,'* that is, a small round Pea and Rice boiled together, 
and is very strengthening, tho’ not very savoury. Of this the 
European Sailers feed in those parts once or tn’ice a Week, 
and are forc’d at those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a perfect Dislike and utter De- 
testation to those Bannian Days, as they commonl 5 ’^ call 
them. 

Wood is the only combustible matter in Snratl, which is A’o Coals 
commonly made use of in the Kitchin, either bj"^ Indian or India. 
European, for boiling and roasting their Victuals. Some of 
the more poor Natives make Fires of dried Cow-Dung. There 


‘ The repulsively smelling condiment, beloved bj’- Hindus, 
known in India ns Bing, Latin silpltium or lascrpitium, 

* White metal or ponder. 

’ dahi, curd. 

* khicliri, a mess of rice, butter, and ddl, pulse or split pease. 
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is not any Xecessity of Fuel in private Apartments, the great 
Globe of Light is the universal Fire all over India, Avliich 
cherishes and keeps them "warm without anv Expence of 
Chimneys or of Hearths in their Lodging-Rooms. The Fire- 
4Vood is bought in the Bazar by Weight, for so much the 
Seer, and is brought home by Servants. And ever%' Roupie 
which the Ser^'ant lays out in buying either this or any other 
Goods, he peremptorily demands back for his own use a 
Couple of Pice from the Seller. 

The Bannian is very curious in dressing Ms Meat, and 
preparing his Victuals; and therefore least some unclean 
Hand should have touch'd what is sold aheadj* cookt in the 
Shops or the Bazar, he seldom buys any from thence, hut 
eats what is dress'd only by Ms own Domestieks. In their 
solemn Entertainments they are kind and communicative, to 
tlie meanest Attendant of any Person of Consequence or 
Rank whom they in%’ite to their Houses; and like the Great 
Men at Tunquin, will provide almost for the verj- Dogs. 

In the middle of the CiW is built a noble spacious Caravan- 
saray, or Inn, for the Convenience of Merchants that are 
Strangers, and resort Mther for Traffick, where they may 
decently repose at Xight. For here are no Publick Houses 
for the Entertainment of Guests or Travellers, lest the Jea- 
lousie of the Husbands should be rais'd concerning their 
Wives and Daughters, by the frequency of such Temptations. 
And upon this Account, all ilen whose Affairs call them into 
the Country-, either take care of providing their own Victu.als, 
or commit that Charge to their Peons and Attendants, to 
make it ready for them at their Resting-places by Day, or in 
the Fields where they sleep at Xight. 

As the heat of the Sun, when it is in the Meredian, is very 
apt to pall the Appetite, and dissipate that warmth and Heat 
of the Stomach, wMch is proper for Digestion; so the Ban- 
nians and floors, to prevent that inconvem'ence, change their 
Repasts to other Seasons of the Day, and take their Colla- 
tions about S or 9 in the Morning, and at 4 or 5 in the 
Afternoon. And often at Midnight, after their nocturnal 
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Embraces, they reeover their Spirits hy some nourishing 

Food, to exeite them again to fresh Amours. 

The Heat of the Day is spent in Rest and Sleeping, to re- The Heat 

fresh their exhausted Strength, sometimes upon Cotts, and 

, ’ spent in 

sometimes upon Bechanalis,^ which are thick Quilts, spread Ucsl. 

the breadth of a Room, and the Length of a Man, with Bol- jie- 

sters at the Head, where Eight or nine maj’’ sleep together, chanahs. 

They seldom take their Repose without a Wench in their 

Arms, that is a small Pillaber ^ upon their Stomack to defend 

it from the ambient Vapours that might be apt to annoy it; 

and seldom use any other Covering but their Shirts and 

Drawers, except it be a Sheet or slight Callico spread over 

them. 


The Garments which the Indians wear, are generally made While 
of white Callico, fashion’d into Caba’s,^ that is, outward Callieothe 
Coats, somewhat like our Frocks, turning over their Breasts Indian 
as far as the Shoulders, and from thence tied with strings Garment. 
down to the middle ; with a Puggarie,^ or Turbant upon their 
Heads. It was very surprizing at first, to view so many 
People passing up and down, most of one coloured Cloatlis, 
and those white. For a distinction between the Moors and The 
Bannians, the Moors tie their Caba’s always on the Right 
side, and the Bannians on the left; and if any European ments 
thinks fit to dress himself, and take upon him the Indian between 
Garb, he therein compliments the Moors, and pays his Re- 
spect to their manner of wearing and putting it on. The Bannians. 
length of their Breeches, which descend to their Heels, serve 
them instead of Stockins; which is the reason that their Slochins 
Language has no word for our Stockins, so that they thrust India, 
their Feet always bare into their Shoes, which are very neatlj^ 


Imbroider’d with Gold, or Silver, or Silk Flowers. 

No Man in India, no not the Mogul's Son, is permitted the 


Umbrellas 

permitted 


* Hind, biehhdna, bedding. 

* Pillow-case, Chaucer’s pilwe-beer, Prol. 094. 

’ Cabaya or Caba, Port, from Ar. kabd, vesture, a long coat or 
tunic of muslin. 

* pagrt, a turban. 
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bu nont of wearing a Kittisal^ or Umbrella, let the Sun’s 

never so scortching, but a Peon goes before the 
Mogul, great Men, carrj'ing a small Skreen made of Ostrieh Feathers, 
to shade his Ej'^es. The use of the Umbrella is sacred to the 
Prince, appropriated only to his use. 

Tbc Siale The Bannians observe several Fasts ; but one more solemn 
drimk^ljy Year is much remarkt, when they drink nothing in the 

the Ban- Morning but the fresh Stale of the Worshipful Cow, which 
nians. they fancy is abstersive, and endow’d with a kind of lustral 
qualit}^ apt to purifie the Defilements of a Bannian ; as one 
of themselves was pleas’d to tell me.^ 

T/ieir Their constant Ablutions and daily Washings, their Ab- 
^oftseroa- from Animals and from Wine, had doubtless a pros- 

tions con- pect more than what was merely Religious in it ; they were 
vement not imprudently design’d upon a Civil Account, to keep their 
natural Organs clear, their Spirits lively, and their Constitutions 
account, free from those Diseases, which a grosser Diet is apt to create 
in these warm Climates, and to preserve their Bodies Neat 
and Clean by frequent Bathings and Lustrations. For there 
is not one of these Customs which are fasten’d upon them by 
the Rules of their Religion, but what comport very well, and 
highl}’^ contribute to the Health and Pleasure of their Lives. 
And for this end they are much addicted to sweet Smells and 
fragrant Exhalations, and generally each Night procure a 
Necklace of Jessemy Flowers to sleep with, for at that time 
they more sensibly emit their Fragrant Vapours. The scent 
III Smells of Flowers is much abated on the day time, being dissipated 
not so ijy great Heat; wdiich is the reason whj'' the Streets of 
?^India! Suratt, tho in many places over-spread with the Excrements 
of Men and Beasts, yet never molest those that pass thro 
them, by an unsavoury Smell, because the Sun’s attenuation 
of the Vapours, diminishes their strength from annoying the 
Sense. 

' Port, quita-sol. The chhalri (umbrella) is an emblem of royalty. 

* Cow’s urine, go-mtdra, is used by orthodox Hindus for various 
purificatory ceremonies. Perhaps Ovington here refers to 
ployment at the time of changing the Sacred Thread (srfwani). 
is similarly employed by the Parsees. 
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I'lulcr lltcir abslomiotis inorlifyiiif' Diet, the Bantiians 
iiiMiiilaiii ns jjood a Habit of IJocly. arc ns comly and propor- 
tionable as otlier Peojde, and live to rcelcon ns many Years 
as those that pity tbeir spare I'ood. Ibit in tlieir Tbongbts 
tliey are often more tpiielj and nimble, by that eonrsc of liv- 
ing: they ebnse to delifjbt in. wbieb renders their .Spirits more 
]>nre and std)lle. and tberel)y ;;reatly faeilitates tbeir Com- 
prebetisifm of tbiiifis. Jlesides. this Heli^ions abstinence very 
mneb disin'ia'ies tbeir .Affections to tlie World, disintangles 
tbeir fears of Death, and Passions for these momentary 
things : it sets tbeir .Spirits n])on the ^Ving. ready wilbonl rc- 
Inetaney to <init this Life, in exi)eetation of a better; and 
makes many of them pass as eliearfnlly into the invisible 
World, as they wonld take a .lonrney from tbeir own King- 
<lom to another t’onntry. 

Tbeir Wealth consists only in Cash and .Jewels, the dis- 
tinetion of personal and real ICstate is not heard in India, and 
that they j)reserve as close and ])rivalc as they can, lest the 
Mafiid's ICxebe(|ner slion'd be made tbeir Treasury. This 
curbs them in tbeir ICxpcnccs, and awes them to great 
seeresie in tbeir Commerce, especially in tbeir receiving, or 
Payments of Money, for which they either make nsc of the 
darkness of the Night, or of the obscurity of the Alorning, in 
conveying it to the i)laee of Payment. For shonld the il7o- 
fiiil's Otlieers see the Chests and Bags of Gold and Silver 
carried as jinbliekly here, as they arc in the Streets of Lon- 
don, they wonld be ajH to change their Owner, and be dc- 
livcrM to liim who calls himself the Original Proprietor. And 
yet the conditions of these Indians is not so vile and lament- 
able by nuieh, as that of the Commonalty at Tunqnin, where 
the vnlgar Mcchanicks arc Slaves for one jiart of the Year, 
and work three Months for the King, and two for the Man- 
darins, and arc only allowed the rest of the Year for them- 
selves, for sni)porting of their Wives and Families. This is 
called there Viccqttam, that is the condition of a Slave. 

IJnt I was told of a Noble Bannian at Ainadavad, who, 
by bribcing the Nabob into a connivance, ditUo publick 
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A Festivals, and times of Jubilee make his Entertainments in 
poison’d Plates of solid Gold. But poor Man, his splendid 

for living living did not hold out long, before it rais’d the Envy of a 
splendidly, neighbouring Moor, who could not endure this repeated Mag- 
nifieenee in a Gentile, and therefore dogging the Merchant as 
he rode one day out of the City, he followed him at a dis- 
tance, and shot him dead with a poison’d Arrow. Sump- 
tuousness and State suit not very well with the Life and Con- 
dition of a Bannian ; they must not both flourish long to- 
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gether. This keeps our Brokers at Surait, who are Bannians, 
from all costly disbursements, tho’ they are reekon’d by some 
to be worth 15, by others 30 Lacks of Roupies, and causes a 
Contraction of their Expences, and a retrenchment of their 
Tables to three or four Thousand Roupies a Year, rvithout 
any show of a luxurious Garniture, either on their Dishes, or 
in their Houses. 

Their main Cost is expended upon their Women, who 
ambitiously affect a Gayety in their Dress and Cloathing. 
Jewels and Ornaments are the very joy of their Hearts, (as 
they usually call them) wth which they are deckt from the 
Crown of the Head to the very feet. Their Toes are adorn’d 
with Rings, and their Legs with Shackles of Gold, or Silver, 
or some other Metal, which are sometimes above two Inches 
in Diameter, Avreath’d and hollow. The Women that carry 
the Water about the Streets, will not walk abroad without 
these Ornaments upon them. Some tie up the Hair of their 
Heads, and put it under a hollow large piece of Silver, rais’d 
somewhat like a Bell, gilt, and neatly embellisht on the out- 
side, and fasten’d to the Crown of their Heads. Some wear 
Ear-rings all round their Ears, which for Ornament’s sake 
will dangle sometimes almost down to their Shoulders, and 
have Bracelets about their Necks and Arms, and Rings about 
their Wrists, and on every Finger. Some adorn themselves 
with Breast Jewels, form’d in Fashion of a Heart, compos’d 
of variety of Diamonds, Rubies, Saphirs, and other Stones 
of Esteem; and on their Fore-Heads wear a Gold Bodkin, 
broad at the end, beset with glittering Diamonds, or some 
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otluT jirccioiis Stdiics. And ns tlu-y arc much lakcnwilh this 
"jiwdy Attire, and deli^dit in tlicsc splendid Ornaments them- 
selves. so they think them a kindtjoss to tlic very Unites: and 
shew tiu'ir .AfTeetion to a Onrliiif; Cow, or I'avonrite Coat, by 
fastening; laree lUn;,'s oT some Metal or other about their 
I.e"S. Nor will they sjiare their Ornamental I'avours to the 
I'niit-Trees in their (birdens, but shew them their iirofusc 
Uespeet in adornim; them with a Painting of divers Colours. 

The meanest I'emale in .Surntt is not wholly tlcstitulc of 
Ornaments upon her Ilody, thoUf;h she be able to spend no 
more tban two or three Piee a day. I'or Herbs (which arc the 
eommrm I'ood of the I’oor) are here in jilenty, and boufrhl at 
v<-ry low Hates, which enemiraecs the daily Labourers to 
work for very low Waees. .And the niodenite Harbor (which 
is not the meanest Profession) shaves the Heard, and cuts the 
Hair.pieks the I '.ars, and pairs the Nails, all for one Pice or two. 

The Love of Women, which is rooted in Mens Hearts by 
Nature, jind wbieh discovers it self in People of all Ages, 
Nations, Qualities, and Constitutions, is cherish'd betimes by 
the lioDtunii, who courts and sometimes marries his Mis- 
tress at .Six or .Seven A’cars of .Age. and cohabits at Eleven or 
Twelve, or sometimes sooner.' .And some of tbe Gentile 
Sects, before they feel any great Warmth of this amorous 
Passion, are by their Parents join'd together in their very 
Infancy, at three or four A’cars of .Age. From which time 
they endeavour mutually to kindle this tender Passion, till 
the growing A’ears blow it up into a lively Flame. And by a 
tbousand little Tricks and Arts of Love they endeavour to 
stam]i their Affections upon their Infant Souls, which like 
melted Wax arc jilianl and casic to receive the Impression, 
and so they arc insensibly captivated by each others Snares. 
The young Lover wins upon his Mistresses Passions by 

' Orthodox Iliaduisni demands that girls should always be 
married before tbe attainment of puberty. For Hindu domestic 
eeremonies and beliefs in Gujarat, ns deseribed by Ovington, com- 
pare Bomb. Gaz. ix, part i, passim, and Forbes, lids Mala, Book 
iv. Ovington is usually astonisbingly accur.atc. 
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frequent Visits, large Presents, and munificent Gifts, whilst 
her soft Looks and Innocent Air form his Mind into kind and 
amorous Inclinations towards her. And thus being happity 
prepossessed with a mutual good liking, even as it Avere from 
the Womb, as if they had been born Lovers, they are taken 
off from all Objects, and freed from the Disappointments of 
fickle Mistresses, and from being wearied with whining Ad- 
dresses to coy Damsels. Which, besides others, may be some 
Reason Avhy the Indian Wives committed themselves Avith 
A Reason so much chearfulness into the Funeral Flames with their 
l[nd/an Husbands ; because their Sympathetick Minds, linked 

Women together from their Infancy, Avere then fed Avith such early 
b Lo\m, as became the Seminary of those strong and 

their Hits- forcible Inclinations in their riper Years, and made the Pains 
bands, of Death become preferable to a Life abandon’d [by] the 
Society of those they so entirely lov’d. For Avhat could fix 
their Affections more than the cherishing of them in their 
tender Years, and digesting them with their Mother’s Milk ? 
Or form their Embrio Passions into more Strength and Dura- 
tion, than confining them early to such an Object, as might 
receive their entire good liking, before ever they Avere dis- 
tracted by various volatile Affections? ^ 

But the Reason alledg’d by them for these Infant Mar- 
riages, is, because they esteem it a matter of more Decency to 
approach their Brides in their purer state, before they come 
to riper Years. And for hastening the young Mistress’s Ma- 
Milk very turity for the Conjugal Embraces, great Care is taken of a 
nourish- proper Diet, and that she feed plentifully upon Milk, boil’d 
tAvo or three Quarts into one, Avhich they find by Experience 
Melted is very nourishing, and ripens them for being fit to come to- 
Butter at ElcA’^en or TAvehm. The Husband drinks largely of 

by^dm melted Butter, which he finds very apt to imdgorate his 
Bannians, Spirits, and makes use of it as Oil to his Flame.^ 


» This is Saii, literaUy the True Wife. The custom of AvidoAV- 
burning Avas abolished by Lord Bentinck in 1829. See Hobson- 

Jobson, s.v. Suttee. life 

2 ghi, clarified butter, plays a large part m Hindu domestic ii 

and ceremonial. 
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Second Marriages, which are indulg’d to the Men, arc No 
solemnly prohibited the Women, because this engages their 
Fidelity so much the more to the first Lovers, in that they second 
arc debarr’d all Hopes and Prospect of all others. But ■with Marri- 
this Additional Severity upon the young Maids, whose Hus- 
bands die before they eohabit, that they are obliged to a dis- 
consolate Virginity all the Days of their Lives; and must 
never contract with another Man, tho’ they are unfor- 
tunately Widows at Six or Seven Years of Age.^ 

Polygamj' likewise, besides second Marriages, is allowed Pohj/iarni/ 
the wanton Husbands, who notwithstanding are not often so 
verj^ Amorous as to prosecute that Liberty, or rather Thral- fjnsbundn. 
dom, to more Wives than one at once. The nature of the 
Climate inclines them much to this Amorous Passion, which 
stings them wth impatient Desires, and makes them restless 
by Delays ; and j-et tho’ Marriage upon this account is so very 
necessarj' and agreeable, they do not think that the variety 
of Women will compensate for the double Burthen and In- 
convenience of them in a Family; nor do they imagin that 
it's worth their while to satisfie the fervour of their wandring 
Desires, that is attended mth such a train of mischievous 
Consequences. A merr}* Danninn was wont often to com- 
plain of this Folly, of engaging with two ^Vivcs at once, and The 
venturing too hastily upon a double Marriage, because the *”^g”*^”** 
fondness of the two Wives provoked them to continual Feuds prAigamj/. 
and Jealousies. For he could never enjoy the one without 
disturbance to the other, whose Passions were presently 
alarm'd upon any token of Kindness extraordinary. When 
he was wheedled into a h'king of the one, the other would 
pout and ask him if he meant to forsake her? And if he was 
going that way, would hold him by the Coat, and pull him 
back to her. This urg'd to him, that she was the Wife of his 
Youth, that they had contraete^l a long and intimate ae- 
quaintance, and his first solemn Jvngagernents were made to 
her: The other replies to him, that she nov/ ought to 

‘ There is no remarriage of widov-'s among the bigLer 
castes. 
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more liberally of his FaAmurs, and his Thoughts should in- 
cline more kindly towards her, since the other possess’d him 
so long before. Thus the distracted Husband was twitted on 
both sides, and at a stand many times which way to turn 
for his own tranquility and their satisfaction, and often in 
his Indian English confest, English fashion, sab,^ best fashion 
have, one Wife best for one Husband. And ’tis seldom but 
among a multitude of Wives, there will nowand then happen 
Debates and Contests. We read of a Custom among the An- 
cient Britains which seems peculiar to themselves, and not 
found in the Stories of any other Nations, either Civil or 
Barbarous, not of manj”^ Wives belonging to one Husband, 
which is the case of many Heathen Nations, but a Society of 
Wives among certain numbers, and by common consent. 
Ever}’’ Man married a single Woman, who was always after 
and alone esteem’d his Wife: But it was usual for five or 
six, ten or twelve, or more, either Brothers or Friends, as 
they could agree, to have all their Wives in common. But 
neither did this method presers’e an entire Amity and Affec- 
tion among them, but sometimes Encounters and Disputes 
happen’d. 

The Nairos Women hold Jlatrimony in such singular 
esteem. That they think it sacred, and so necessary in this 
Life, that if they chance to die Virgins, they are debarr’d 
from entring into Paradise. And arc therefore extreme solli- 
citous of not neglecting the happy opportunity of the Marri- 
age state, which is reckon’d by them a necessar}’^ introduction 

to so much Bliss. 

Clandestine Marriages and stoln Brides are things un- 
heard of at Suratt. For both the Bridegroom and the Bride, 
and their several Attendants, appear publickly in the Richest 
Garments, in the gayest Equipage and splendour, which 
they can either purchase for their Money, or procure by their 
Friendship. Flags, Flambeaus, Musick, State-Coaches, and 
Led Hprses, are all too little for this Day’s Solemnity. The 
Pretty Bride then puts on her costly Jewels, and is trimm 
‘ Saheb, (Hind.) Sir. 
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with all the finest Silks; sits Queen of the Ceremony, carried 
in Triumph through the Streets of the City. The Bridegroom 
likewise is set off with all the advantage of rich Cloaths and 
Trappings; and there is notliing great and noble in Suratf, 
but is purchas’d for them, aecording to their Abilities, to give 
credit to the Nuptials, and adorn the Solemnity; -which is 
perform’d after this manner, lldien the Joyful Bridegroom 
and the Bride, -^vith their eostly Equipage and Pompous 
Train, have marcht thro’ the principal places of the City, in 
publick view of all Spectators, seated upon some delicate 
Indian Horse, or Persian or Arabian Steed, ambitiously 
courting theEj’-es and observance of all as they pass along, to 
take notice of that honourable state they are now proceeding 
to ; l^dien -ndth a blameless undisguis’d Assurance they have 
finish’d their statety Progress thro’ all the noted places of the 
Town, they turn about to the Bride’s Habitation, where they 
enter, and are seated opposite to one another in t-n’O Chairs, 
with a Table put between them. Then stretching forth their 
Hands to each other over the Table, they join them together, 
and the Bramin, standing bj% covers each of their Heads 
•with one large Hood or Pamarin,! -which is spread over 
them about a quarter of an Hour, ’till he has finisht his 
Prayers for their Happiness, and made an end of his Bene- 
diction ; and then loosing their Hands, and uncovering their 
Heads, the Ceremonious part of the Marriage is concluded. 
And now the IVIirth and Festivity follow; now they begin to 
scatter about their Perfumes, to sprinkle their Guests -ndth 
Rose Water, poured upon them out of Silver Cruets, and so 
refresh them with sAveet smells. The Caba’s and Puggaries,^ 
?. c. aU their exteriour Garments, are Avet AAoth Unguents, and 
Coloured yellow Avith the rich and fragrant Essence of Saf- 
fron,® Avhich remains upon their Cloaths for a Week, to 

> Jlar. pamari, a silk scarf. At a Hindu wedding, a cloth is held 
betAA’een the bride and bridegroom until the Joshi or astrologer 
declares that the auspicious moment has arrived. 

’ Vide supra, p. 185, notes .3, 4. 

’ Saffron (halad), really turmeric (especially when made into 
the powder known as kankn), is used for a A^ariety of purposes such 
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declare their presence at this joyful meeting. For the nature 
of Saffron being very Cordial, and apt to exhilarate the Mind, 
is sprinkled outwardly as a token of their inward Mirth and 
Gladness. And to complete this sumptuous jollity, the Guests 
are all invited to lie down to a large and costly Banquet. 

A Super- In the Celebration of these Marriages, they are much ad- 
Observa- strict observance of particular days, and only 

Hon of upon those that are accounted lucky, will they undertake the 
'^Marri because their pitiable foolish Superstition has 

ages. severe Restraint upon their Consciences, from Marrying 
upon any days of bad Omen.^ Upon those which they ac- 
count Lucky, will sometimes be solemniz’d more Weddings, 
than in two or three Months at other times, sometimes two 
Funeral or three hundred on a day. Such as are Wealthy, continue 
and^coHly sumptuous Festival Entertainments above the space of a 
Marriages Week, which with the large Expences at their Funeral 
design'd Feasts, drains their Fortunes, and keeps them low; and if 
he %eopfe Poor, never suffers them to grow Wealthy. These 

poor. Charges upon their Estates, the Mogul encourages on pur- 
pose, by this Artifice to break their Spirits and Fortunes, that 
he may keep them servile and less able to Rebel against him. 
The Wives When once the Husband and the "Wife come to cohabit, 
in some gjjg jg under great distinctions of Respect, and in a 

tnCGSUTC ^ 

servile, manner oblig’d to a kind of servile Attendance upon his Per- 
son ; however in Language and Deportment the Man appears 
very kind and obliging, and shcAvs a tenderness to the Part- 
ner of his Bed. 

But among all the Nations of the East, the Siameses excel 
in Civility of Expressions to the Female Sex. For their 

IllVti lilV ** . 

Siamese Language (as we are told) admits no distinction oi Masculine 
Language ^nd Feminine in their Genders, Avhich is the cause, that 

Women, ns dyeing clothes, and anointing the forehead on occasions of re- 
joicing, on account of its auspicious colour. 

* Auspicious days and hours for weddings are fixed by the gram 
joshi or astrologer in accordance Avith the horoscope of bride and 
bridegroom. Marriages can usually only take place between the 
months of Magh and Jyestha (January — June), when Jupiter and 
Venus are in conjunction AA’ith the Sun. 
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strictest Sect among them, do far exceed the rest in Abstrac- 
tions from Sense, and abstemious li%Tng, and refrain from 
entring the Conjugal State, lest some Animals, as the}^ tell 
us, might be crusht to Death by their mutual Embraces. 
And therefore to keep up the Succession of this Priesthood, 
if an3’’ Laj^-Person of their Tribe has tTro or three Sons, one of 
them is chosen from among the rest to be consecrated to this 
Order. Tliis sort of Bramins are sparing of their Speech, and 
rvill rarety speak, for fear of killing some invisible Creatures, 
•which thej’’ affirm float in the Air, and which some of their 
Holj' Men have seen, though others cannot. They also srveep 
the places where they rest •with a Brush, lest the}^ should 
crush some Animal bj"^ sitting upon it. And for this end a 
Cloath is alwa3*s tied cross their Mouth, and fastned at each 
Ear, to prevent aU imisible volatile Creatures approaching 
their Breath, lest it might prove fatal to them. And though 
Ablutions are so necessary in India, so universally practis’d, 
and so solemnly enjoin’d, 3’’et cannot this sort of Bramins be 
brought over to this convenient Discipline, to wash their 
Bodies, and cleanse themselves with Water, for fear of mur- 
thering some Creatures which they fancy live in that Ele- 
ment. Nor 'wiU the3’’ drink cold Water till it’s boil’d, because 
the3’' sa3^ it has Life in it, and that would destroy it.^ They 
neither cut their Beards, nor shave their Heads ; but notwith- 
standing aU the Pain of it, pull aU the Hair up b3’^ the Roots, 
as fast as it grows on those parts of their Bodies. And wholl}' 
careless of the Future, and never anxious for to Morrow’s 
Concerns; they take all chearfull3^ that happens each Day, 
and of the Pro'\dsion which ProA'idence sends them, if any 
Overplus remains, they liberall3’- distribute to such as want 
it, and trust the same Providence for the foUo-wing Day. 
Thus the3’^ live e.r tempore, and as little sollicitous for the 
World, as if they had been intimately acquainted -with our 
Sardour’s Rule, Take no thought for to morrow, but let the 

’ These statements really apply to orthodox Jains rather than 
to Brahmins, and are due to exaggerations of the Ahimsa oo - 
trine. 
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luorroiv take thought for the things of it self; sufficient unto the 
Day is the Evil thereof. 

The Bannians, at the naming of their Children, whieh is 
about Ten Days after the Nativity, perform that Ceremony 
after this manner. Tliey call together about a Dozen Chil- 
dren, and put into their Hands a large Sheet, which is 
spread, and they standing round, take hold of it in a Circle, 
and bear it up from the Ground. The Bramin standing by, 
has brought to him thither two or three Sere of Rice, which 
tie pours into the middle of the Sheet, and upon the Rice lays 
the Child to be named. The young Boys that hold the Sheet 
shake the Child and the Rice together to and fro, for a quar- 
ter of an Hour or more. The Father’s Sister then steps near, 
and has the right of naming the Child ; but in case of her Ab- 
sence, or Death, this Priviledge devolves upon the Father or 
the IMother of the Infant. When the Child has thus receiv’d 
its Name, it continues so for the space of a Month or two, 
after the expiration whereof they proceed further towards its 
perfect Initiation into the Bannian Religion ; and then it is 
brought to the Pagode, where the Bramin is ready, and mixes 
some Shavings of Sandalwood, Champhire,^ Cloves, and 
several other sweet-scented Perfumes, and puts them upon 
the Child’s Head; after Avhich it is esteemed a Member of 
their Religion, and commences compleat Bannian.^ 

The Mother, till Ten Days after Child-bed, is toucht by 
none but a dry Nurse, nor is she allowed her self to put forth 
her Hands for the Dressing of any Meat till Forty days be 
past after lying in, and she be perfectly past her Purification. 

The Cradles for the Children in India are much easier, and 
more convenient than ours, that are plac’d and move upon 
the Ground. For theirs are hung in the Air by strings ty’d to 
each end, and fastned to a Beam or Post above,' and so 
swng to and fro with a soft quiet Motion by the slightest 

‘ C/iomp/nVe = camphor. Hind, kafur; sandal=Hind. chandana, 
ground into a paste, and used for anointing the body. 

® The Naming Ceremony is still celebrated in tliis way in 
Gujarat. See Bomb. Gaz. ix, 1, pp. 34 ff. 
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touch of the Hand. And this was answerable to the Tender- 
ness and Care they had for their Children’s Temper, even 
Women whilst they were carried in the Womb; who provided such 
convenient Food and innocent Diversions, such pleasing En- 
kepi tertainments of their Senses and Fancy for the Teeming 
chearfttl. Women at that time, that the Minds of the Children might 
participate thereby of those Delights, might be chearful and 
serene, and free from all dismal Impressions from their 
Parent; and so their Lives afterwards might be composed 
and exempt from all anxious Thoughts, from all turbulent- 
Desires, and vexatious Agonies of Spirit. And from hence I 
wDl proceed to one of the last things I shall take notice of 
concerning the Bannians, and that is their Burials. 

As everj’^ Man’s coming into the World necessarily infers 
his going out of it, and consequently a Separation of Body 
and Soul ; all the World therefore seems much concern’d, what 
will become after Death, of that other part of themselves, in 
oiat/s the Sepulture of their Bodies. And as there have been five 
^n^^ofihc °f disposing of the Dead; one, to put them into the 

Dead. Ground; another, to cast them into the Water; the third, to 
leave them in the open Air; the fourth, to burn them; the 
fifth, to suffer them to be devoured by Beasts : So of these 
Five, two have principally obtain’d in the World; that, of 
committing their Bodies to the Earth; and the other, to the 
The Ban- Flames. The last of these is made choice of by the Bannians, 
^^llw^dead carry their dead Bodies to a Pile of Wood near the 
Bodies Water-side, not far from Sxirait, which is presently kindled 
near the after the Corps is laid upon it ; and when the Flame has re- 
Waferside. Ashes, the Remains are thrown into the River. 

Fraorant The}’’ likewise, if they are able, burn some fragrant Wood of 
Wood great Value with the Corps, to sweeten the Air, and mix its 
biirniwiih Perfumes wdth the black Exhalations. And were it not for 
the Coips. Tyranny of Custom, it seems more Honourable to have 
Burning our Bodies consum’d by that lively Element, than to have 
more them devour’d by Worms and Putrefaction; whereof Fire 
ableiha 'n being an Enemy, and the Emblem and most sensible Hiero- 
%urijing. glyphick of Immortality, there can be no better Expedient 
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to secure our Friends from Oblivion, than that of burning 
their Bodies, whereof we ha^'c either the Bones or Ashes 
Left, wliieh may be preserved whole Ages. The several Na- 
tions of the World had Customs of their own, which com- Custom a 
mencing upon uncertain Principles, have been deriv’d to 
their Posteritj% und receiv’d with a Religious Fancy; and 
they would rather die, than do an Aet of Violence to them, 
and believ’d it the greatest Impiety in the World to break 
them. Vliereof Hcrodolus gives a full Instance in a Trial 
made by Darius to the Indiaiis and Greeks. He askt the 
Greeks, what they would take to do as the Indians did, who 
eat their dead Parents and Friends, and aecounted it the 
most honourable Burial? Thej' answered. They would not do 
it at any Price. And when he aslct the Indians, upon what 
Account they would be induced to burn the Bodies of their 
Fathers, and not to eat them? They desired him not to 
speak to them of any such horrid Impietj', as to burn their 
Fathers Carkasscs, and to deny them the Honour of a Na- 
tural Burial in the Bowels of their dear Children. This shews 
how Custom is the Spirit and Genius of a Man’s Actions, and 
introduces a Nature and Religion it self : and were the Pre- 
judice of that remov’d, other civiliz’d Nations might doubt- 
less be as zealous for burning their dead Friends, as the Ban- 
nians are now-a-days.^ 

The Four Elements were formerly worshipped by the an- Fourways 

cient Siamese, who committed their Bodies, when dead, to 

Avhat they ador’d when they were alive. He therefore that Dead 

worshipped the Earth, made choice of that for his Interr- among, the 

Si&m0S0 

ment ; the Fire eonsum’d the Corps of its Adorers ; the Wor- 
shippers of the Air V'ere expos’d to the Birds to devour them ; 
and those that reverenced the element of Water, were 
drowned in it at their Burial. This Care of Mens Bodies after All Na- 
Death seems natural to Mankind, and almost universal; 
which Osiris King of Egypt taking notice of, made use of as their 
an Encouragement to Vertue, and an Argument for the Dead. 

■ For Hindu funeral ceremonies in Gujarat, cf. Bomb. Gaz. ix. 1, 
pp. 47-51. 
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practice of Morality among his People. Those whose Vertues 
were Illustrious, and whose Characters were unblemislit, 
were appointed by him to be buried in Beautiful Fields, near 
Memphis, verdant with all manner of Flowers; whilst the 
others were assign’d to places of Punishment and Ignominy, 
whose lives had been Dissolute and Vicious. 

The Corps The Gentiles of India, as if they were weary of their 
Burnt Friends when alive, and loath to harbour them when dead, 

SOTfiClAJlYLP^ ' 

before His i^urn the Body sometimes before it is quite dead, and when 
quite dead, they think it past recovery. A Bannian, who was Broker to 
the English, was thus hurried away to the burning Place, as 
he was just expiring ; but being happily met by the English 
Surgeon, who felt his Pulse, and gave some hopes of Re- 
covery, some kinder Friend among the rest, disswaded the 
Company from proceeding, and in a little time, by the appli- 
cation of a few Cordials, he was recover’d to his Health, and 
by that Miraculous chance evaded an untimely end. 

The The Corps is carried upon a Bier, according to the Custom 
anner of Qf Moors, attended by Friends and Relations, who as 

C(lTTtfZTl0 

the Dead they pass along the Road, are incessantly repeating Ram/ 
to be Ram! that is, in their Language, God ! God ! For Ram, they 
Burnt, ^y^g formerly the name of a mighty Prince among them, 
and is noAv invoked by them, as if he were God, or the name 
translated to the Almighty 

Shaving If a Rajah dies, his Subjects and Dependants cut off all 
the Hair their Beards, and shave their Heads, as tokens of the deepest 
^of°dcep Mourning for his Decease; which is such a solemn sign of 
mourning. Grief and extraordinary Sorrow, that this nakedness and 

want of Nature’s Covering, and Ornament of the Head and _ 
Face, is never shown, but for a Prince, a Parent, or some 
nearest Relation. 

Funeral Upon the Death of any Friend, the Bannians are not spar- 
expences jng of their Cost, but spend profusely in Banqueting and 
costly, pgggtg^ which are kept publickly for the two or three da 3 's 
following; then they observe upon the same account, the 
TSvelfth, the Twentieth, the Thirtieth, and the Fortieth, 

^ p, 210, note 5, 
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desire of Dying with their Husbands, is exprest by the Poet 
in these Verses. Propertius L. 3. Eleg. 11. 

Namque ubi mortifero facia estfax ultima lecto 
Uxonim fulsis siat pia Turha comis: 

Et certamen habent leihi quce viva sequaiiir 
Conjugium, pudor est non licuisse mori; 

Ardent victrices, <fr Jlammce pectora prcebeni, 
Imponuntque sttis ora perusia viris. 

’Tis from this barbarous perswasion of a Power they have 
of disposing of their otvn lives, and those that belong to 
them; that the Tunquinese poyson eaeh Year one of the 
Fruits of the Araguer}- and gives it to a Child to eat, imagin- 
ing that by the death of that innocent Child, they shall 
thrive the better the succeeding Year. And indeed it is an 
unaccountable Folly in the Indians to be so profligate of their 
OAvn lives, and yet so sparing of the Life of any the most in- 
significant living Creature; as if the life of a Man were of less 
consequence and consideration than that of a Beast. The 
usefulness indeed of some Brutes may gain them an esteem, 
and the kindness and fidelity of others, as of the Dog Hit- 
canus belonging to Lysimachus,^ who leapt, as we read, into 
the Fire with the Body of his dead Master, and was burnt for 
Company; and TjTanny even to any Creature argues a 
savage inhumane Nature; but then it argues the pitch of 
stupidity and madness, for a Man to destroy and cast away 
himself in a vain fit of Fancy or of tiumour; who is by the 
dignity of his Nature advanc’d so far above the rest of the 
Animal World. 

Tho’ all the Gentiles do for the most part consume the 
Corps of their Dead by Fire, yet some small Tombs arc seen 
here and there, where their Bodies have been immur’d ; ® but 
1 Areca, Areca Catechu, L., Port. Arequeira, and spelt in various 
ways by the older travellers (arach, arrach in Frj-er). Poison was 
commonly administered mixed in betel nut. Vide supra, p. H3- 
* Lysimachus, son of Agathocles, one of Alexander’s generals, 

was killed in 281 b.C. . r thf 

^ Actually these are cenotaphs, erected on the site oi t 

cremation. 
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all of them very suaill and nu'an in respict of the rich and 
stately Mtiniimeiits erected by the I’rineipnl ICiirnpcaiis near 
Sunlit, h'or the liuuuinus are not iif the Ojjinion of the 
ti'iin Kitt^s, Avlio faneyeil that the Sonis nfler Death n’erc de- 
lij^hted to htiver about their Hodies, and to kcej) as intimate 
a Correspomhuiee with llnan ns they eonld; the Jhiiiiiians, I 
say, never dreamt this, and were' mtl therefore sollicitons for 
any stately Ueeeptaele f<ir their Hodies after Death, as those 
Mc>narehs weri‘, ■who erected those stately Pyramids, as 
I’ldaees of their last Itoiiose: whieli neither the fury of the 
I’dements, nor the Assmdts of Time were able to Demolish; 
and where their .Souls mitthl live with their Hodies solitary 
and imdistnrb’d, by the a])iiroaeh of any nide fJncsL or 
vnlpir .Spirit. 

.Six A'ears are now elapsetl since a violent Pcstilcnee first A tedious 

broke out amone the liutiinis- at Stiriill, and has rajrcd with- 

. . . . , "t Surat t. 

nut interniption from the tune of its first rise, tho not always 

with equal fury; for as it had some sort of Interval, in the 
times of the Mus-souiis-, which cool'd the .Air: so its greatest 
I’aroxysms were always immediately before, and after that 
.Season of the A'ear. Heforc the Hains fall, the .Air is extreme 
drj’ and parching, and when they are fallen, such store of hot 
unwholesome vapours are rais'd and scatter'd in the Air, that 
they give Hirth to more Diseases, than all the A'car besides 
jiroduecs. Above an Hundred Gculilr.s in one of these Sea- 
sons were carried out of the Gates of this City one Itlorning to 
be Hurnt, besides the Moons which were carried off by the 
Plague, and those of both Casts which died in the Suburbs; 
which by a very modest Calculation will amount to the num- 
ber of :100 a Day. And yet the Inhabitants arc very numerous 
still, the Streets populous, and there is but little appear- 
ance of any such violent Destruction of the Natives. Before An Earth- 
the Eruption of this Pestilence, there happen’d a small 
Earthquake, which alarm’d the People, but without the 
Ruin of Houses, or mortal effect to any Inhabitant. But that 
which creates the greatest Admiration in the Moors, and not 
a little Joy in the English, is our escaping all this while the 
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direful Influence of this mortal Disease, so that not one 
English man was ever yet affected by it. This makes the 
Heathens ciy^ out, that God is among us, whilst they observe 
whole Families of their own swept away, without the least 
Infection touching anyone of our Nation; they obser\’e those 
menial Servants that attend us, both constantl}' in our 
Chambers, and in aU publick places, faUing Dead within a 
few Hours after they have left our presence; and both the 
Wives and Children of these persons that wait upon us, 
languishing at home of this Pestilential Sickness, whilst we 
aU escape its horrid Mortal Blasts. And tho’ I cannot in this 
case but ascribe something to second Causes, to the generous 
Wines and costty Dishes, to the strength of that Aliment 
whereon we feed ; 3 - et when I consider how languid and feeble 
several of the English are at sometimes of the Year, and not- 
withstanding their Food, much less \dgorous and Athletic in 
their Bodies than the Indians, and therefore less able to repel 
a contagious Disease; I think there is some Reason for the 
Pious Opinion of the Indians, and that the Almighty displays 
an extraordinary Power in our Preservation.^ 

From Balsera we received Ad\ice, in the Year 1691, that 
Thvo Hundred Thousand People, in Eighteen Da 3 "S time, 
were taken away by a sweeping Pestilence; but it soon 
abated its Rage, and the \aolence of it shorten’d its con- 
tinuance. 

The common Distemper that destro 3 ’^s the most in India, 
is Feavers, which the Europeans with difficult}’^ escape, espe- 
cially if the 3 ^ have boild up their Spirits by a solemn Repast, 
and been ingag’d in a strong Debauch. Besides this, the 
Mordechine^ is another Disease of which some die, which is a 
\dolent Vomiting and Looseness, and is caus’d most fre- 
quentty b 3 ' an Excess in Eating, particularly of Fish and 

V The first recorded outbreak of bubonic plague in India was in 
1616. For other epidemics see V. A. Smith, O. H. 1., pp- 381-2. 

' Cholera. The word is often written mart de chien or mart de 
Chine, but it appears to be derived from Mar. modashi, throng 
the Port, mordexim. 
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l'l(".h lopcilier. It 1ms been Cur'd by n llcd-hol Iron clapt to The Cure 
llic Heel of bitn I bat is siek, so close that it renders him un- 
easie by if s nearness, whereby it leaves n Scar behind it. An- 
other nisteniper with which the Kuropenns arc sometimes 
afllieted, is the llarbccrs,* or a deprivation of the Use and The Bnr- 
.Aetivity of their Limbs, whereby they arc rendred unable to beers, 
move either Hand or I'oot. This arises sometimes from the 
neglect of fruardinp the Limbs from the cold Akipours of the 
Nipbt. and scciirin^ them from the Moist ness of those Noc- 
furn.'d Mists which are sometimes felt in these Parts. And 


nothing contributes more to the Itecovcry of the benum'd 
Limbs, than frcfiuenting the llumluims, which arc here in 
(Xreat plenty. 

'I’he f;cnenil Isasc and Cure which the IVhifc Powder in 
ludin f^ives to I'eavcrs, makes that a very common and 
aeec])tablc Peeeipt there; and it has, with very good Success, 
been administred in Eugloud, sent from thence by the Indian 
IMiysieians. .And all their Medicines here arc generally of the 
cooler sort, because of the Heats to which the Climate 
naturally inclines them. 

'J’ho' 'rheology is the proi)er Profession of the Jlratnins, 
yet some of them arc skilled in .Aritbmctiek, Astrology, and 
Physiek; and make pretensions to the Prcdielion of Events, 
the Calculation of Nativities, and Cure of Diseases. But such 
as addict themselves to the Practice of Physiek, arc bound 
to jiay an .Annual Pine to the rest of their Sect, because 
Physiek is both Advanfagious andPorcigntotheirProfession. 

A Jiraniin, who had sjicnt some Years in studying the Art 
of Physiek, was invited to visit an English Gentlewoman, 
labouring under a Chronical Disease, who wlien he came de- 
sir’d a sight of her Urine, and pouring it into a small China 
Cup, he let fall upon it one drop of Oylc, upon which he made 
this Remark in my presence. That if the Ojd sank to the 
bottoih, it inevitably betoken’d Death; the spreading of it 
self immediately upon the Urin, prognosticated an Increase 
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' A kind of paralysis, caused by sleeping in the open, or exposure 
to the NE. ‘land wind’. Vide infra, pp. 72, note 2, 8.5, note 1. 
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^ Hindi kanji, rice-gruel. 

Bombay, IMO-^ Harris, President of Surat and Governor of 

Bombay ^ E^®®Ment of Surat and Governor of 

est ofX; eariylLXfa S "nd .ho g™.- 

British India ii oia rt nr SeeHnnier, Jlistory of 

i^ntish India, n. 214 ff.; Malabari, Bomfiny //^cMa/ring, ehap.iv. 
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c.'unc to llio linrbnnr. rrcsidoiil .-li/H/jrr.sr Ijci'ii" under a Dis- 
turliiinee of Mind, and oppress'd with some perplex'd 
Tliouphts for want of Inlellificnrc from ICnglnud, was desir'd 
by Ibe lirmnin IMiysieian, wbo observ’d bis fJricf, and the 
melanelioly of liis .Sjiiril. the Ileason of his Concern and de- 
jected Looks, with a ebearfni Tender of his .Service, and AA'ill- 
in^riu ss to administer to him in any thing that niigbl contri- 
bute to the reimn-al of bis Malady, and to his Cure. The 
Presiilent told him, that it was beyond the Power of Physick 
to heal his Disease, or abate that Distcm]icr he labour’d 
under: that no Cordial could revive his Thoughts, but News 
from Km^ldiid: or ehcar his Heart, except it were the sight of 
an Knulisli .Sliip. which he had long expected, but now dc- 
sp:drs of. If on I'.nglish Sltiji then, says the Uramin, is your 
nidy Cure, hr pleased In fjixr me leave, to he nhsciil for three or 
four Days, and 1 rpteslinii not by that lime hut to remove your 
Trouble, aiiil briu!> you utuloubted Xncs of that Medieinc you 
louji for. I 'lion which tlie President consented to his De- 
parture for that time. an<l withal promis’d him as an En- 
counigement to his .Skill, a rich Paramin,^ or Indian Mantle, 
for a Heward. \Vitbin Four Days the liramiii returns, and 
addressing himself to tlic President, assur’d him, that at such 
a lime an Eiinlish Ship would arrive at Surall River’s Mouth, 
with such a ])!irtienlar Person, who had formerly been in 
Judia, on board her; and that on such a particular Day of 
the Month he woukl arrive at the Custom-House of Siiratl, 
before Eleven in the Morning. The President pleas'd with 
this .Assurance, and this eonfulcnt Relation of the Braviiu, 
diverted himself with the thoughts of it for some time, and a 
little after rehears’d it jocularly at a publick Dinner to all the 
I’actors. The Young Men who heard this Discourse, did 
sometime after recollect with themselves, as they were walk- 
ing down the Ranks of the River to enjoy the Morning 
Breeze, that this was the critical Morning foretold bj”' the 
Bramin, when an Eiif’lish Ship should arrive, and such a 

' A misprint, occurring also on tlio following page, ior pamarin, 
for which see p. lOa, nolo 1. 
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particular Person in her. The thoughts of it hasten’d them 
back again towards the Custom-House, to enquire if there 
were any English News; and upon their Return were sur- 
priz’d at the sight of an English Boat, whieh they espyed was 
rowing up the River; and rvere no sooner arrived at the Cus- 
tom-House, but they found the English Man who had been 
expected in her. The News of this was very grateful to the 
President, and not ungrateful to the Bramin, who reeeived a 
curious Paramin from the Hands of theGovernour, whom he 
had oblig’d wdth so faithful and particular a Prophetick Re- 
lation. 

And the worthy President Mr. Harris, who had himself 
been sometimes in distress for English News, has likewise 
told me of a Bramin' s Proposals to him, of bringing him un- 
doubted Intelligence, how the Companies Affairs in England 
stood, within the space of four days. But that he durst not 
accept of the Proposition, because he was confident that it 
depended upon the Assistance of a Familiar. And surely 
those sprightly Beings can easily dispatch a very tedious 
Voyage in a very short time. For if we only consider the 
nimble Progress of Light thro’ the Air, with what swdftness 
it darts its bright active Atoms from East to West, and flies 
thro’ the immense Expanse from the lofty Regions of the 
Skie; we cannot with any great Reason deny this same or 
greater Power to the active Spirits of Darkness, who are 
stript of all the Clogs of Matter, and void of all material 
Substance. 

The Bannians are far from any thing of Severity, and not 
prone to the inflicting any Corporal Punishments, and have 
a perfect Antipathy to those that are Capital ; but the igno- 
minious Punishment which they all sorely dread, is Slip- 
pering; that is, when any Person, who has been offended by 
a Bannian, takes off his Slipper, spitts upon it, and then 
strikes the Bannian with the sole of it. This is more detest- 
able and abominated by them, than for any among us to 
spitt or throw dirt in another’s Face; for it is not only 
esteem’d the most hainous Abuse, but the redemption of the 
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Pulpar- TWO Miles distant from Suraii, is a verj' delightful place, 
^°\uented Pulparrock,^ adorn’d with pleasant Walks and Groves 

by the of Trees, near the gentle Streams of the River Tappy? The 
Faquirs. Ground is all very even, except only near the Banks of the 
River, where the rising Hills enlarge the prospect upon the 
Water. And the Hot Air is temper’d by the shady Walks 
under the spreading Branches, and the nearness of the Cur- 
rent of the Water gliding by. For these Religious Saniones^ 
here, as well as in Europe, are industrious in culling out the 
most delightful Habitations in the Country, and taking up 
their Abode where ever either Art or Nature Invite their 
Residence by a commodious pleasant Dwelling. For there is 
not any place near Suratt, that yields either the Beauty, or 
the Delight that Pulparrock affords. 

The The Original of these Holy Mendicants is ascrib’d, accord- 
Original their Account, to a certain Prince named Revan, who 

Faquirs, quarrell’d wth Ram,^ a Knowing and Victorious Prince ; and 
being Conquer’d and depriv’d of all by a certain Ape named 
Herman, or Hanneman, which was his Assistant on Earth, 
spent the remainder of his Days in Pilgrimage, and rambling, 
without any Maintenance either to himself or his Followers, 
but what was given them in Charity : It was for the good 


' This word only properly applies to a Mahommedan religious 
mendicant, but it was loosely used of Hindu ascetics, properly 
speaking Yogis, Sanyasis, Sadhus, &c. 

^ Pulpara, a suburb of Surat, on the banks of the Tapti, still a 
favourite resort of Sanyasis. It is mentioned by Fryer, ed. 
Crooke, i. 255, and by Forbes, Or. Mem,, second edition, i. 170, 
184. 

^ Tapi, Skt. ‘hot river’, is the more correct form of the word. 

‘ Guj. Santa, a saint, ascetic. 

® The reference is to the story of the great Hindu epic, the 
Ramayana. Havana, the demon-king of Lanka (Ceylon), carries 
off Sita, the wife of Rama, Prince of Ayodhya. She is rescued with 
the help of Hanuman, the leader of the monkeys. Cf. supra, p. 200. 
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squalid, but gives the Ascetick or votarj^ in our Eyes a very 
disagreeable and sordid Aspect. 

Of this Persuasion and kind of life, are several sorts both 
among the Gentiles and the Moors', some of whom shew their 
Devotion by a shameless appearance, and walldng naked, 
without the least Rag of Cloaths to cover them. And even 
at Mid-daj', and in the heart of the City, and places of chief 
Concourse, ivill thej*^ walk the Streets, as shameless and un- 
concern’d, as if thej’^ were Cloathed all over. The constant 
sight of them in the Cit}”^, which offers it self at ever}'^ turn, 
abates that bashfulness in the Spectators, which such an im- 
modestj’’ might be apt to create, and diverts neither Sex from 
their Societ5q from a familiar Conversation and Intimacy 
with them ; and Custom has wore off all that Coyness even 
in the Women, wliich would be startled at such an immodest 
Spectacle at first 

Others make solemn Vows of continuance in such and such 
kind of Postures all the days of their life, and vill never 
move from them to alter them, tho’ the Pains are never so 
violent, which seem to be attended with so much Torture, as 
would even force them to forbear. For these are Peniten- . 
tiaries in earnest, without any Mask or possible appearance 
of Deceit, and voluntarily mortifie their Limbs, and distort 
their Joints to a perfect Dislocation. For by the Delusions of 
Satan, these infatuated Votaries are possessed with a 
wretched Opinion of making themselves unspeakably happj’ 
hereafter, by these insufferable Torments here: And the 
Enemy of Mankind, impatient of Delays in exercising his in- 
fernal Cruelty, persuades them to undergo these Torment.s 
which will end in making them Meritorious Saints, and that 


* For parallel passages cf. Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Jogee. Ascetics, 
especially those of the Saiva sect, wear a minimum of clothing, 
and formerlj' went stark naked. They are the Gjunnosophists of 
the Greeks. The same custom was practised b3' the Digambara 
Jains, The self-tortures practised bj’ these ascetics are for. the 
purpose of subduing the senses in order to attain Yoga, union with 
the Supreme Being. Cf. Hastings, Encyc. Eel. and Ethics, s.v. 
Asceticism (Hindu). 
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liy Ihr'.c' Iiorrifl I’tmisliniciils they may .swiirc a fnlnre larger 
Uliv^. 

Among llie'-f violrril I’o'.tiirc'i, .some 1 f)hser\''(l ^rilli holli 
tlu'ir Arm>i strelelil cnil lowanl Heaven ennlinually, wliich 
tliey never let fall, and are llierefure l)y long use grown so 
nnieli into tliat To'-ition, lliat l>y long eonlinnanee it. begins 
to gro^v Natnr.'il, ;inii \vil)ionl ^'ioIenee they e.'innot move 
them clownward. 'riic Nails from their I'ingers too, arc 
grown beyond the I’aws of any Lyon, into three or fmir 
Inehe> leiigtli, (by .an Ojiinion which they liavc imhilted, like 
that of the I'hnjJcronr of Jfiimn. who, after his t’oronation, is 
deterr'd from iiermitting either Itazor or .Seissers to come 
near his 1 lair or Nails,) upon .a I’ersii.asion tliat it is a kind of 
Saerihalgi- in thosi- eases to tait them. 

Others, as devout as these, gaze with their ICyes continu- 
ally toward 1 leaven, by holding their I'aees directly upwards. 
'I'hey throw tliia'r Heads so far backwards between their 
.'^liouhlers, that their ICyes can never behold any other Ohjccl 
hut the .St.ars and .Sky, whither with unwearied ICarncstness 
they look continually, delighted as it were with the pleasant 
sight of the blessed Hegions above, and loath to cast their 
b'yes u])on any thing of this vile and wicked AVorld. But be- 
fore their h'.yes can he thus lixt, and their Heads sctled in 
this I’osture, the /•Va/mr.v run thro' much Ihicasincss and 
'rrouhle, molested both in the Utterance of their AVords, and 
in receiving any I'ood. .And both those who extend their 
Arms cofitinualh' tow.ards /Iea\'en, as if they leerc reaching 
at that [ilaec; and those whose Isycs arc constantlj’ fixt up- 
wards, arc rendered thereby wholly unserviceable to them- 
selves, and are therefore attended always by a Servant or 
two, who administer to them in their Necessities, and con- 
duct the gazing .Saints to different places of Abode. 

Others there are with their Bight Arm brought round the 
Neck over the left Shoulder, and the Left Arm over the 
Bight Shoulder, and their Fingers cla.sping one another be- 
fore their Breasts, with the Palms of their Hands turn’d 
outwards. This twists the Arms, dislocates-^ te Shoulder- 
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bones, and therefore vexes the Patient with inexpressible 
Torments. 

Some of the Faquirs neither sit, nor ever lie down, hut 
constantly either walk or lean. They lean upon a small 
Pillow, or Quilt, laid upon a Rope, which hangs do\vn from 
the Boughs of a Tree, where the two Ends are fastned above, 
and swing in that posture to and fro Day and Night. But 
when these Faquirs prepare themselves to praj', they change 
this Gesture, and fasten their Feet in two Ropes that hang 
down from the Bouglis of a Tree, and with their Heels up- 
wards, and their Heads down, as if thej- were asham’d to lift 
up their Eyes to Heaven, thej’ pour out their powerful Sup- 
plications. And from the Praj'ers of these humble Saints are 
expected to flow considerable Blessings, and the prevention 
of many iMischiefs. 

Some of these devoted Mendicants extend onlj' one Hand 
toward Heaven, others tinrn only one Arm round their 
Shoulders. But they are aU in singular Esteem, and re- 
ligiously resorted to by the Vulgar; and bj’ these Distortions 
of their Bodies they gain the Repute of l\Ien of perfect Hearts 
and of upright Minds. 

Besides these painful unnatmal Postmes near Siiratl, a 
savage Custom is still maintain’d by the Gentiles near Car- 
tcar, in offering Sacrifice to the God of Plenty, at the Season 
of the growing Corn. The Brattiins at this time kill a Cock, 
and make an Oblation of his Blood, as was usual with other 
Heathens; while the People that are concern’d in it are 
struck with amazing Horror and Consternation, their Faces 
are writhed, and their Looks ghastly ; their Flesh creeps up- 
on them, and their Joints tremble; and to all Men they ap- 
pear frightful, as if they were possessed ; and they own too, 
that the De%'il at that time inliabits them, and acquaints 
them with several strange things. After the Sacrifice is past. 
Six Men, and an equal number of Women, are appointed to 
perform a Ceremony very dreadful. Upon each side of the 
Back-bone of the Men are stuck two Iron Hooks into the 
Flesh, by which they are lifted up to the top of a Pole 
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standing out like a Gibbet, above 20 Foot bigli. This Gibbet 
is fasten’d to an Engine vith four TOieels, whieh is drawn 
upon the Ground above a Mile, w'ith the Men hanging upon 
the Tenters all the way. The Women have eaeh of them a 
sort of Bason upon their Heads, upon whieh are set Six Cups 
as large as Tea-Cups, one upon another, with Fire in eaeh of 
them, which being verj’^ tottering, makes the Women exced- 
ing careful how they tread; lest if they slip, and thereby any 
Cup falls, or the Fire be shaken out of any, the Woman for- 
feits her Life, and is sentenc’d to immediate Death. But if 
with Care and Dexteritj' they go thro’ with the Walk as far 
as the jMen, they then are safe, and the Solemnity ceases. 

And notwithstanding all the tediousness of the Passage, and 
the jogging of the Carriage whereon thej’- hang, which one 
would think would force the Hooks to tear the Flesh in 
pieces; yet will the Men, poor miserable Wretches! take 
Swords and brandish them in their Hands, as it were, in de- 
fiance of their Torments all the way.^ 

The Faquirs resort sometimes together in great numbers, 
and live upon the Spoil and Alms of the Countrj% as they 
pass in their Pilgrimage. If they find the People unwilling to 
give, they audaciously demand, and that not in the humble 
strain for a Pice or two, but sawcily beg a Roupie. One of ^ story of 
these ISIendicants in a petulant Humour, impudently re- 
quested from an English President, whom he met abroad, 
twenty Roupies. The President to humour his Forwardness 
and Impudence, offer’d him Nineteen, which he magnani- 
mously refused, because he thought it unbecoming his Great- 
ness, to sink a Farthing below his first demands. 

Of these Imperious Godly Beggars, I have seen an hundred 
(at least) of them in a Company, seated under a shady Grove 
of Trees, rejoycing at a publick Entertainment, which was 
prepar’d by a leading Man of their Company. I observ’d that 

^ The horrible custom of hook-swnging (Bandor CharakhPuja), 
now abolished, is described by Hamilton, New Account, i. 269, 

Abb6 Dubois (ed. 1906), p. 598, and many other writers. See 
Crooke’s note to Fryer, East India and Persia, ii. 77-8. 
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they drunk very freely of Bang i steep’d in Water, .while I 
stood among them, whose Intoxicating quality is very apt to 
disturb the Brain. ’WTiich made me enquire whether such 
J o vial Meetings were not apt to end in Madness and Quarrels ; 
and the Excess of that Liquor, by kindling an unruly Heat, 
disturb their Spirits, and convert their friendly Meetings into 
feuds and discords, and mischievous Debates? To which they 
answer’d. That they took care of preserving Peace and 
Amity, and as much decency and order at these times of 
Mirth, as at their ordinary Meetings; for which end, they 
chose a number from among themselves, who were totally 
debarr’d from Drinking, and were Censors upon others, to 
inspect their Carriage, and interpose in ‘their Disputes, 
to restrain them from all exorbitant Mirth, and excessive 
Drinking. 

Besides the Moors and the Bannians, and these Faquirs, 
which belong to both Professions, the Persies^ are a Sect very 
considerable in India, of whom the Tradition is, that coming 
from Persia in a Tempest, at the time that Mahomet and his 
Followers gave Laws to the Persians, (which they were un- 
willing to submit to) they were driven to that distress, that 
they almost despair’d of Life, ’till hearing a Cock Crow, and 
espying Fire at Land, they recover’d their hopes of safety, 
and gain’d a speedy Arrival. The Cock therefore is as much 
esteem’d by them, as the Cow is by the Bannians, of the lives 

^ Bang or Hashish, Indian Hemp (cannabis Indica), a ■well- 
known intoxicant. 

“ The Parsis (Old Persians or Iranis) were the followers of Zo- 
roaster, who fled to the coast of Western India to escape foreible 
conversion to Mahommedanism when the Sassanian Empire was 
overthrown. They landed at Sanjan, 88 miles north of Bombay, 
in A.D. 716, and made a compact with the Hindus. In a.d. 1142 
they settled in Navsari, eighteen miles from Surat. Before the 
advent of the British rule they were employed as agriculturists 
and weavers. They were first deseribed by Henry Lord, Display of 
two forraigne Sects (1630). Gerald Aungier, who first encouraged 
them to settle in Bombay by allowing them to build a dalana 
or Tower of Silence (c. 1672), calls them ‘an industrious people 
and ingenious in trade’. 
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infer the great unreasonableness of destroying that Element, 
whieh was so averse, (noUvithstanding all its Fury) from 
hurting Abraham their Friend; the Reason of this may he, 
because that Abraham came from the Land of Ur, which sig- 
nifies Fire, ^ which might give the occasion for the Fable of his 
Escaping the Fire. 

Their They own and Adore one Supreme Being, to whom, as he 
Devotion^ is the Original of all things, they dedicate the first Day of 
every Month, in a solemn obser^mnce of his Worship. And 
enjoin, besides these, some others for the Celebration of Pub- 
lick Pra3'^ers. 

Ealing in At their solemn Festivals, whither an hundred or two 
common. jesort, in the Suburbs of the City, each Man ac- 

cording to his Fancy and Ability, brings with him his 
Victuals, which is equally distributed, and eat in common by 
all that are present. For they shew a firm Affection to all of 
their own Sentiments in Religion, assist the Poor, and are 
very ready to provide for the Sustenance and Comfort of such 
The as want it. Their universal Kindness, either in imploying 
pCTsies such as are Needy and able to work, or bestowing a season- 
their own bounteous Charity to such as are Infirm and Miserable; 

Cast, leave no Man destitute of Relief, nor suffer a Beggar in all 
their Tribe; and herein so far comply wth that excellent 
Rule of Pythagoras, to enjoy a kind of Community among 
Friends. 

Their These Persies are by another Name term’d Gaures,^ or 
Transpor- Worshippers of Fire, because of their Veneration for that 
^ India. Element; and were Transported into India, when Cahjf 
Omar^ reduc’d the Kingdom of Persia, under the Power of the 
Mahometans; and they profess the Ancient Religion of the 
Persians. But their Religion spread it self more Westerly, it 
seems than Persia; for the Babylonians, who by their Re- 
ligious Discipline, were engag’d to the Worshipping the Sun, 

1 Uraneans Coimcil. The story cannot be traced. 

2 Cf. p. 139, note 2. 

= The second Caliph,A.D. C34-44, and conqueror of Egypt ana 
Persia. 
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did likewise under the Names of Nego, and Shaca,^ Adore the 
Fire and the Earth. And the Parents of Gregory Nazianzene,^ 
who was horn in the Fourth Century at Arianziim, an ob- 
scure Village belonging to Nazianzum, a Town of the second 
Cappadocia, yvexo of a mixt Religion made up of Judaism and 
Paganism, or rather some select Rites of both ; for with the 
Gentiles they did honour to Fire and burning Lights, but re- 
jected Idols and Sacrifices; and with the Jews they observ’d 
the Sabbath. But I believe what remains of this Cast, are 
most of them in the Kingdom of the Great Mogul. But we 
read of some in Persia of great Antiquity. For near Yesd in 
the Province of Ayrack, (or Hieraek AgenvVf which yields the 
richest and Fairest Tapestries of all Persia, and of the World ; 
and on the Mountain Albors,'^ there are yet some Worshippers 
of Fire, who are said to have used it above 3000 Years.® 

They are not quite so Abstemious in their Diet as the Ban- Supcrsli- 
nians, but Superstitiously refuse to drink after any Stranger, 
out of the same Cup. Some Hindoes will eat of one kind of drinking. 
Flesh, some of another, but all refrain from Bief, out of re- 
spect to Kine. 

In their Callings they are very Industrious and diligent. Many of 
and careful to train up their Children to Arts and Labour. pgj.gjgg 
They are the principal Men at the Loom in all the Country, Weavers. 
and most of the Silks and Stuffs at Suratt, are made by their 
Hands.® The High-Priest of the Persies is called Destoor, 
their Ordinary Priests Daroos, or Ilarhoods!^ 

* Apparently the Babylonian deities Nebo and Sakkuth are 
meant. 

* St. Gregory Nazianzen, born a.d. 329 at Nazianzus, in Cappa- 
docia, died c. 389 at Arianzus, was one of the four great fathers of 
the Church, a famous preacher and scholar, a disciple of Origen 
and Athanasius and an opponent of Arianism. 

® Iraq Ajami. *■ Elburz. 

® An unfavourable account of the Guebres or remnant of the 
original Parsis at Yezd, in Persia, is given in Fryer, ed. Crooke, ii. 
pp. 252 ff. 

* The stuffs known as Doti and kinkdb are specially made on the 
looms of the Pars! weavers of Gujarat. 

’ The Parsi priesthood is divided into three classes — ^Dasturs or 
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I shall not mention their Marriages, which much resemble 
the manner of the Bannians, but proceed only to a Descrip- 
tion of their way of Burying, which is this. The noblest Sepul- 
ture which they fancy they ean bestow upon their deceased 
Friends, is exposing them to be devour’d by the Fowls of the 
Air, and bestowing their Carcasses on the Birds of Prey. 
After the Body is for some time dead, the Halalchors^ (which 
are a sort of sordid Indians) take and carry it out upon a Bier 
into the open Fields, near the place where it is expos’d to the 
Fowls of Heaven. When ’tis there decently deposited upon 
the Ground, a particular Friend beats the Fields and neigh- 
bouring Villages, upon the hunt for a Dog, ’till he can find 
one out; and having had the good luck to meet him, he 
cherishes and intices him with a Cake of Bread, which he 
carries in his Hand for that purpose, ’till he draws him as 
near the Corps as he is able ; for the nearer the Dog is brought 
to the dead Body, the nearer are its approaches to Felicity. 
And if the hungry Cur can by bits of Cake be brought so nigh 
the Deceased, as to come up to him, and take a piece out of 
his Mouth, ’tis then an unquestionable Sign, that the Con- 
dition he died in was very happy ; but if the timorous Dog 
startles at the sight, or loaths the Object, or being lately well 
fed, has no Stomach to that ordinary Morsel, which he must 
snatch out of the dead Man’s Jaws, the Case then with him is 
desperate, and his state deplorable. The poor Man whom I 
saw, was by these Prognosticks, very miserable; for the 
sturdy Cur Avould by no means be inticed to any distance 
near him. When the Dog has finisht his part of the Cere- 

High Priests ; Mobeds, the middle class of priests ; and Harbads, 
the lowest rank. The office is hereditary, but a priest may become 
a layman. Daru is an ordinary prefix to a priestly name. 

’ It is incorrect to say that the Parsi dead arc removed by 
halalchors or scavengers. The work is done by the nasa solars or 
corpse-bearers. Before the body is taken to the Tower of Silence 
(dakma), a dog is brought to gaze on it, in order to drive away the 
fiend {druj). This ceremony is known as sagddd or dog-sight. See 
Hastings, Encye. Bel. and Ethics, art. Death and Death Cere- 
monies (Parsi), iv, 502, 
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mony, tivo Daroos, at a Furlong’s distance from the Bier, 
stand up ivith joined Hands, and loudly repeat for near half 
an hour, a tedious Form of Prayer by Heart; but with such 
a quick dispatch, that they scarce drew Breath.all the while, 
as if they had been under some invincible necessity of run- 
ning over the Words in such a time. All the while they 
were thus gabling, a piece of HHiite Paper^ fasten’d to each 
Ear, o’crthwart the Face, hung down two or three Inches be- 
low the Chin ; and as soon as they had ended their Petitions, 
the HaJalchors took up the Corps, and conveyed it to the Re- 
pository, which was near ; all the Company ranking them- . 
selves by two and two, and following it with joined Hands. 

The place of Sepulture is in the open Fields, nothin a Wall 
built in form of a Circle, about twelve Foot high, and about 
an hundred in the Circumference ; in the middle of which was 
a Door of Stone about six foot from the ground, which was 
open’d to admit the Corps. The Ground within the Walls is 
rais’d above four Foot, and made shelving towards the 
Centre, that the Filth and Moisture which are drain’d conti- 
nually from the Carcasses, may by an easie passage descend 
into a Sink made in the middle to receive them. The Corps 
therefore was left here, and all the Company departing 
thence, betook themselves to a Rivolet that run near the 
place for Ablution, to cleanse themselves from what defile- 
ments, on this Melancholy occasion, they might have con- 
tracted ; and retir’d aftenvards to their proper Habitations 
in the City, from whence this place is distant about a Mile. 

But within the spaee of a Day or two after, some of the 
nearest Relatives return again hither, to observe which of 
the Eyes of their deceased Friend was first pickt out by the 
hungry Vultures ; and if they find that the right Eye was first 
seis’d on, this abodes undoubted Happiness ; if the left, they 
then are sorro-wful, for that’s a direful sign of his Misery. 

The Persies are very nice in the preservation of their TheBury- 
Hair, and careful to preserve whatever is cut off their Heads 
or Beards, that nothing of it be lost or carelessly thrown every 
* Really a white cloth, tied over the mouth and nose. Year. 
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about, but once a Year be decently laid in their Burying 
place. A description of which, tho’ it be drest with nothing 
but Horrour, yet may here properly be inserted. 

The The Burjdng-place of the Persies is an Object the most 
^horrid of most horrid Prospect in the World, and 

Burying- much more frightful than a Field of Slaughter’d Men. Itcon- 
place. tains a number of Carcasses of very different disagreeable 
Colours and Aspects. Some are seen there bleeding fresh, but 
so torn by the Vultures that eroud upon the Walls, that their 
Faces resemble that of a Death’s Head, with the Eyeballs 
out, and all the Flesh upon the Cheeks pickt off. And on the 
Fleshy part of the Body, where the Ravenous Bird tasted a 
more delicious Morsel, are eaten several large Holes, and all 
the Skin on every part is mangled, and torn by the sharp 
Beaks of these devouring Creatures. Here was a Leg, and 
there an Arm, here lay half, and there the quarter of a Man. 
Some look’d as if they were partly Jelly, others were har- 
den’d like Tann’d Leather, by the various operations of the 
Sun and Weather upon them ; Here lay one pickt as clean as 
a Skeleton, near that, another with the Skin in some parts 
Green, in others Yellow, and the whole so discoloured, as if 
all within were Putrefaction. A sight terrible enough almost 
to afright an hungry Vulture from his Prey. But these Birds 
are most delighted with these dismal Objects, and that 
noisom smell which evaporates from the dead Corps affords 
a pleasant Odour to their Senses. The stench of the Bodies is 
intolerable, and of malignity sufficient to strike any Man 
dead that would endure it; and yet the Vultures chuse to sit 
to the Leeward upon the Wall, luxuriously to suck up and in- 
dulge their smell with these deadly foul Vapours. Some of 
these glutted Birds were so cloy’d and cramm’d with Hu- 
mane Flesh, that they seem’d scarce able to take Wing, and 
the Feathers of others were mueh moulted away, by this kind 
of rank feeding. 

Besides this manner of Burying, in use with the Persies, 
near Suratt, there are other Eastern Nations who have pecu- 
liarly affeeted the Intombing their dead Bodies in Animals. 
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The Inhabitants of Pegu reckon liim happj% Avhose Fate it is 
to be devour'd by a Crocodile. And the Natives formerly, 
near the Mouth of Gauges, if -vvearj' of this Life by Sickness or 
Old Age, committed themselves to be devoured by the Dog- 
Fish, as the safest passage to their future Felicity. 

The Halalehors, (■whom I occasionally mention’d a little 
before) are another sort of Indians at Surait, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be there. They are 
term’d Ilalachors, by the Moors and Indians, in the Persian 
Language, which signifies Eat-alls, or Eaters at large. They 
will indulge themselves with Wine, as well as drink Water; 
they Eat all kinds of Fish or Flesh, and without any scruple 
of Conscience or of Appetite, will feed upon either Horse or 
Cow, and will satisfie their Stomachs as well with a piece of 
Carrion out of a Ditch, as with the freshest Meat that can be 
bought in the Bazar. These are the Persons employ’d in 
sweeping the Houses, and cleaning the Streets, in carrying 
away the Dirt and Dung, in washing the dead Bodies, and 
conveying them to their proper places of Sepulture, which 
makes them absolutely necessarj' in these parts, because such 
Employments as these are an Abomination to the Moors and 
defile the Bannians, and are only ingag’d in by these poor 
People, who for this Reason are accounted Vile and Mean, 
the most abject and Scandalous of all the Inhabitants of 
Suratt. One of the greatest marks of Ignominy, when any 
Person is reflected on, is to be called Halalchor. Yet these 
despicable Persons take all in good part, cringe and bow to 
all they pass by. Eat whatever is offer’d them from any 
Hand, and go thro’ wth their Drudgery without noise and 
concern. The Halalehor industriously avoids the touching of 
any Person for fear of Offence ; he is separated from all the 
rest of the Casts, as a thing Unclean ; for if he happens to 
come too near a Bannian, he defiles him by his touch, and 
puts him to the trouble of some Purification, to wash off the 
Defilement he contracted upon it. Therefore are they 
shunn’d by all, and endeavour to keep at a distance from all.^ 

• Halalkhor literally means one who eats what is hatal or law- 
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I have now finisht my Discourse of the City and Inhabi- 
tants of Surait, of its Government and Trade, and of the Cus- 
toms and Religion ; the Language, Arts and Recreations of 
the Natives; with a particular Account of the jMendicant 
Friars, or Faquirs, of the Persies and Halalchors, and shall 
conclude all my Thoughts of India, in a brief Description of 
the English Factory at Surait, and of the Troubles which 
happen’d to the English while I was there. 

fully killed by Mahonunedan law. Hence, one to whom all things 
are lawful, or perhaps an ironical perversion of haram khnr, one 
who eats forbidden food. The word is said to be an invention of 
Akbar’s. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ENGLISH FACTORY AT SURATTi 


THE English Easl-India Company (from an Account we Theyearly 
]iavc of it in a Pamplilct concerning their Trade) are at the Expence 
iVnnual Expence of one hundred Thousand Pounds. For they Company. 
esteem it necessary, as well for the Honour of the English 
Nation, as facilitating of their TrafRck, to maintain their 
principal Servants in India, not onlj*^ in Decencj% but Splen- 
dor, as is visible to any that has travell’d either to Suratt, or 
the Fori of St. George, to Gomhrone in Persia, or Bengal. 

These are the chief places of Note and Trade, where their 
Presidents and Agents reside, for the support of whom, -ndth 
their Writers and Factors, large Prhdleges and Salaries are 
allowed. 


The several parts of India have each their peculiar Com- 
modities proper to them, ■which are bought up, and made 
readj' by the Companies Ser\'ants, to load upon their Ships 


at their Arrival. And were not the English eonstantly upon The 


this Aceount kept in those parts, the other European Nations 
would soon fill up all our vacant Factories, and so monopolize 


necessity 
o/English 
Factors in 


the Indian Trade, that not only the Spice Islands would be India. 


their darling Propriety, but all Indian Commodities as well 


as Spices, Silks, Callicoes, Drugs, Precious Stones, &c. 


' This account of the English Factory at Surat should be com- 
pared ■nith that of Fjyer, ed. Crooke, i, pp. 210 ff., and the anony- 
mous letter, probably by Strej-nsham Master, in Yule, Hedges 
Diary, ii, pp. ccev. ff. Other accounts are quoted in Rawlinson, 
British Beginnings in Western India, chap, ix, passim. An en- 
gra%'ing of the Factory (from Mandelslo, 1638) appears as a frontis- 
piece to Foster, English Factories, 1C34-G. For the exact position 
of the original Factory, which is probably not the building at 
present shown to tourists, see the authorities quoted by Crooke, on 
Fryer, i, p. 214, note 2, and Foster, English Factories, lp61^, 
pp. 296 ff. 


Q 
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should (within a while) he apt to hear what Rates in Europe 
thej’- thought fit to lay upon them. For accomplishing wliich 
design, some People have already some time ago, profer’d to 
the Great Mogul the advancement of his Customs at Suratt, 
to a much higher Rate than now the3^ are at, upon condition 
of Estahlishing that intire Trade upon them. And both bj' 
large Presents, and bj'^ raising of the Price of Pepper upon 
the Coast of Malabar, thej' have indefatigabty endeavom’d a 
total subversion of om- Trade therein among the Natives. 
Therefore the continuance of Factors in India bj- a Com- 
pany, seems verj- necessarj' and just; and were this practice 
once withdrawn, the Indian Trade to England, would prob- 
ably soon be remov’d too. For other means would soon be 
projected for accomplishing what Bribes and Presents to the 
Mogul and his Officers could not effect, by which those that 
secur’d the Trade for themselves, would soon find a Waj' of 
stopping aU Traffick from the Indies, but what came through 
their Hands. Therefore are our Presidents oblig’d continu- 
allj’’ to watch their Motions in India, and observe their 
Designs, to coimtermine their Projects, and gratifie not onlj' 
the Mogul now and then, with grateful Gifts, butlikeAvise to 
be alwaj^s upon the same method with the Omrahs and Favo- 
rites at Court, ingaging a continuance of their Favours. 

This makes those that are concern’d in the Trade of India 
think fit, that this necessarj’- Expence of Factors for continu- 
ance of the Indian Trade to England, should be recom- 
pens’d with some publick Prhdledges for its support. And 
that therefore the prh’ate Advantage which grows from tin’s 
great Care and Cost, should not easily be checkt and dis- 
comag’d, especially considering likewise that the securing 
the Traffick in the power of the English from Foreign De- 
signers, contributes not a little to the common good, espe- 
ciallj' if therebj’^ their Ships be enabled to come home in good 
Fleets, as the Dutch do, which would thereby the better se- 
cure them from the common enemy the French, that they 
might not be so easily Seiz’d to the publick Damage of the 
Nation. 
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The House p^o^’ided for the Entertainment of the English The 

at Siirall belongs to the Mogul, and is fitted ■with the best 
. ■, . „ . , ’ . ^ , tohere the 

Aecommodations of anj’ in’the City. It is situated in the Factors 

Eorlh-West part of it, and is able to give eonvenient Lodgings live. 
to fortj^ Persons, besides several decent Apartments to the 
President. Our Land-lord Aurcng-Zchc is extreme land and 
liberal in permitting us to expend the Rent, ■which is 60/. 

Yearly, either in Beautifying, Repairing, or in additional 
Rooms to the House, so that he seldom receives much Rent 
from us. It is built lYitli the Convenience of several Cellars, 
and IVare-houscs, of a Tanque of Water, and an Humhum.^ 

The President of the Northern Parts of India resides here, ThePrivi- 
who is dignified frequently with the Government of Bombay, l^a^of 
and invested with the Title of Honourable. A few Years stay alloio'd 
here has rais'd several of the Presidents to Plentiful Estates, the Presi- 
who besides their Salaries, which is 300 per An. and several 
Advantages by the Ships, are permitted a free Trade to all 
the parts of the East. This is indulg’d likewise to all the 
Companies Servants of what station soever, wliich is a Fa- 
vour attended with considerable Benefit, suits well ■\dth the 
freedom of an English Subj ect, and is a profitable Blessing for 
AA'hich the Dutch Factors are earnest Supplicants, and from 
which they are very strictly restrain’d. 

The Accountant succeeds the President, next to liim is the The 
Store-keeper, and to him the Purser IMarine. These four con- l^owncil. 
stitute the Council, among whom the President has a double 
Vote ; and all Cases and Affairs relating to the Company, or 
their Servants, are debated and determin’d by them. 

The Secretary, tho’ none of the Council, j’^et alwaj's attends Advance- 
their Orders and Consultations, and stands Candidate for the 
first Vacancy among them ; to which aU are graduallj^ ad- {g every 

vanc’d according to the Seniority of their time or Station; ones 

, . . • • standing. 

except the Authority of the Company mterposes m their 

Earlier Exaltation, which they seldom attempt, because as 
the other method is most equitable, so they find it most suit- 
able to their Affairs and Interest. 

^ Ar. Hammam, a Turkish bath. 

Q2 
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The Chaplain,- who is respected as third in the Factory, tlie 
Senior and Junior Factors, the Writers and Apprentices 
make up the rest. These all remain in their various Stations, 
for three or five Years, or as many as they and the Company 
have agreed upon at their first coming out, before they rise 
to new Degrees, as from Apprentice to Writer, from Writer 
to Factor. And every step they take in Promotion, the Com- 
pany raises their Salary, and allows them some new Privi- 
lege. They all have given to them their Diet and Lodging 
gratis by the Company, besides Wages, and the advantagious 
liberty of Trafick to all parts, wherein from China to Surall, 
they commonly make Cent per Cent; they can sometimes 
make 50 per Cent, from thence, if they only carry out Silver 
and bring home Gold : And those among them that are Per- 
sons of Credit and Esteem, but of small Fortunes, may 
borrow from the Bannians Money for China at 25 per Cent. 
and that only to be paid upon the safe Arrival of the Ship, 
which if it miscarries in the Voyage, they are exempt from 
all damage. To some parts their Gains amount to more, to 
some they are less, according to the distance of Ports, and 
opportunities of Trade. 

For dispateliing of the Companies Affairs, and attending 
on the President and Council, there are kept always in the 
Companies Pay, Forty or Fifty Peons,^ who wait daily upon 
the President in the Morning, that they may receive his 
Commands for the Service of the Day; and appear before 
him in a Body in the Evening, to pay him their Homage, who 
then (at his pleasure) with a Nodd dismisses them to their 
Homes in the City. Besides these, the President is allowed 
for his personal Attendance several others, the Accountant 
or second is allowed two, the Minister, and the rest of the 
Council, and the Secretary, each of them one. 

The whole Business and Concern of all is zealously to pro- 
mote the Honour and Interest of the Companies Affairs, in 
maintaining their Reputation, and vending their Commodi- 


1 Port, pedo, ‘footman’, an orderly, messenger; cf. ‘pawn’. 
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lies al as high Rales, and buying for them others at as low as 
they can. 

The President and all tlic rest of the Society are paid their Tlte Sala- 

Salarics once a Year; the Second 1201. the Senior Factors and 

]Va<ics of 

Mho are of the Council, 401. the Junior Factors 151. the fjiQ °Com- 
IVriters 71. Resides M'hich, the Council and Secretary have panics 
several advanlagious Perquisites belonging to their places. 

'Tlic Peons rccel\'c their Wages every Month, M’hich are four 
Roupics to each, and six to their Captain. At the beginning 
of the Month they give their Attendance, and respect; ad- 
dress themselves first to the Moon, and then to the President, 

M’ho then appoints the StcM ard to discharge their Accounts. 

Lest any thing of value might be lost in the Factor}', tlwo’ The 
this multitude of Peons M’ho arc called to their Service there af 

continually, the Butlers arc injoin’d to take an account of 
the Plate each Night before they depart home, that they 
might be examin’d before they stir, if ought be M’anting. But 
their Honesty is our security from being damag’d by any 
Theft, M’hich has not been charg’d upon them in the Factory 
these many Years ; Nay, such is the approved Honesty and 
Fidelity of these Servants to our Affairs, that M’henever the 
President designs to run the Custom of a considerable Sum of 
Gold or Silver, he commits the secret to some of these Peons, 

M’ho manage it dcxtrously, and are Faithful to a Roupie. 

ll’ilhout Liberty from the President, none are permitted None per- 
to leave the Factory, to lie abroad, or depart into the Coun- ^ 

try; and the Porter M’ho attends the Gate both Day and ;/,g 
Night, keeps all from Entring into our Precincts, M’hose ad- Factory. 
miltance he judges may not be proper. But each Thursday 
Night he craves leave of going home, because he is a Moor- 
man and Married, and he fears that the neglecting a '^'^isit to 
his tVife for more than a Week, might give an occasion of 
Complaint. Therefore on this Night the Poor Men that beg 
in the Streets eommonly do it in the prevailing Stile of Jim- 
root sab, Jimroot sab intimating as much as. Sir, since tliis is 
Tlnirsday Night, let me (I pray you) partake somp+ ■' of 
’ Jmn'd rut (Urdu), Tliursday. 
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your Bounty, as a means the better to inable my Kindness 
to my Wife. 

Each Day there is prepar’d a Publick Table for the Use of 
the President and the rest of the Factory, who sit all down 
in a publick place according to their Seniority in the Com- 
panies Service. The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surati affords, or the Country thereabouts ; and equal plenty 
of generous Sherash Wine, and Aralc Punch, is serv’d round 
the Table. Several hundreds a Year are expended upon their 
daily Provisions w'hieh are sumptuous enough for the Enter- 
tainment of any Person of Eminence in the Kingdom ; and 
which require two or three Coolcs, and as many Butchers to 
dress and prepare them. But Europe Wines and English 
Beer, because of their former Acquaintance with our Palates, 
are most coveted and most desirable Liquors, and tho’ sold 
at high Rates, are yet purchased and drimk with pleasure. A 
Wealthy Indian who was curious to see our manner of Eat- 
ing, and desirous to please himself with the Pride of our En- 
tertainments, was strangely amaz’d and surpriz’d at the 
opening of a Bottle of Bottled Drink, when he saw it froth 
and fly about. The President askt him what it was that 
struck him with such Admiration? which was not, he told 
him, the sight of the Drink flying out of the Bottle, but how 
such Liquor could ever be put in. 

The President and Council only meet at Supper, for the 
maintenance of a Friendly Correspondence, and to discourse 
of the Companies Business, and prevent all Jealousies and 
Animosities which might obstruct the publick Affairs from 
that Progress, -which a joint Unanimous Affection might 
carry them on with. For the Current of the common Interest 
has been sometimes very much lessen’d and diverted by the 
imhappy Intervention of private misunderstandings and 
Quarrels. And tho’ it has been a repeated Contrivance of 
some leading Men, to play their Servants in India one against 
another, and to set them as Spies of each others .Actions, yet 
I’m sure the publick Affairs have suffer’d when the Design 
has been unmask’d, and the Jealous Eye has been aw'aked. 
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For nothing vexes a ISIan of Honour, and vho is eonseioiis of 
his own Integrity more, than to find himself suspected of Dis- 
honesty, and Designs laid hj’ those to inlrap him in his Ac- 
tions, who have the least Reason jn the World to distrust his 
Fidelity. 

Roth before and after Meals, a Peon appointed for that 
purpose, attends with a large Silver Ewer and Bason, for 
those that sit down to wash their Hands; which at both times 
is a Decency in all places, but here necessary, because of the 
Heat and Dust which arc so very troublesome. All the Dishes 
and Plates brought to the Table arc of pure Silver, massy and 
Substantial; and such arc .also the Tosses^ or Cups out of 
■which we drink. And that nothing may be wanting to please 
the Curiosity of cverj’ Palate at the times of Eating, an Eng- 
lish, Porliigiic-sc, and an Indian Cook, arc all entertain’d to 
dress the Meat in different ways for the gratification of every 
Stomach. Palau,- that is Rice boil'd so artificially, that 
every grain lies singly without being clodded together, with 
Spices intermixt, and a boil'd Fowl in the middle, is the most 
common Indian Dish; and a dumpoked^ Fowl, that is, 
boil’d with Butter in any small Vessel, and stuft with Rai- 
sons and Almonds, is another. Cabob,** that is, Bicf or Mut- 
ton cut into small pieces, sprinkled with Salt and Pepper, and 
dipt with Oil and Garlick, which have been mixt together in 
a Dish, and then roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put be- 
tween every piece, and stuft in them, and basted with Oil 
and Garlick all the while, is another Indian Savory Dish. 
Bambou and Mangoc Achar, Sony the choicest of all Sawces,® 
arc always ready to whet the Appetite. The Natives at Surait 
arc much taken with Assn F(clida, which thej' call I-Iin,® and 

* Pers. Uls, a cup. 

® pUdv, a dish of rice and stewed meat ; cf. pp. 130, 151. 

“Pers. dampiddit, ‘air-cooked’, baked, a boned and stuffed 
fowl. 

* Hind, hahdb, ‘roast’. 

‘ Pers. Cichur, ‘pickle’. Soy is a sauce made of the Soy bean, 
Sopa hispida. 

“ Ilvig, asafoctida ; cf. p. 183, note 1, 
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mix a little of it with the Cakes that they eat, which tho’ 
very rmpalatable and unsavoury, yet because they esteem 
it beyond all tilings healthful, the English are tempted some- 
times to taste it. The whole City sometimes smells very strong 
of the nauseating Vapours which flow from that abundance 
that is eat in it. 

The Great Upon Sundays and publick Days, the Entertainments keep 

^mmis^on ^ F&ce of more Solemnity, and are made more large and 
pitblick splendid, Deer and Antilopes, Peacocks, Hares, Partridges, 
Days, and all kind of Persian Fruits, Pistachoes, Plumbs, Apri- 
cocks, Cherries, cOc. are all provided upon high Festivals ; and 
European as well as Persian Wines are drunk with Temper- 
ance and Alacrity. Then the lUng's Health, and aftenvards 
that of the Companies, are sent round the Table to the 
lowest Writer that sits doivn. Hflien the Banquett is past, 
they generally divert themselves for a while with some 
Innocent easie Recreation. 

tie state The President upon Solenm Days generally invites the 
denF'^gots Factorj' abroad to some pleasant Garden adjacent to 

abroad in. the City, where they may sit shaded from the Beams of the 
Sun, and refresht by the Neighbourhood of Tanques and 
Water- works. The President and liis Lady are brought 
hither in Palanquins, supported each of them bj’" si.x Peons, 
which carry them by four at once on their Shoulders. Before 
him at a little distance, are carried two large Flaggs, or Eng- 
lish Ensigns, with curious Persian or Arabian Horses of 
State, which are of great value. Rich in their Trappings, and 
gallantly equipt that are led before liim. 

The Furniture of these, and several other Horses, whereon 
the Factors Ride, is very costly ; the Saddles are all of Velvet 
riclily Embroider’d, the Head-stalls, Reins, and Croupers are 
all cover’d vdth solid wrought Silver. The Captain of the 
Peons at this time ascends his Horse, and leads forty or fifty 
others after liim, which attend the President on foot. Next 
the President follow the Council in large Coaches, all open, 
except their Wi%^es are in them ; the several liiiobbs about 
them are all covered mth Silver, and they are drawn by a 
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Pair of stalely Oxen. After them sueeeed the rest of the Fac- 
tors, cither in Coaches, or Hackeries, or upon Horses, Avliich 
arc kept by the Company to accommorlatc their President, 
and People at these times, or whenever thej' fancy to lake 
the Air. In this j)ompous Procession docs the President, 
when he goes abroad, travel thro’ the Heart of the City. 

The Evenings and the IMornings being allay’d with mode- 
rate Rrcczcs, and cool and temperate in respect of the Heat 
when the Sun is at the Height, invite the Factors daily almost 
to the Groves or Gardens near the ^Yatc^ side, there to spend 
an Hour or two with a Holtle of Wine, and cold Collation 
which llicy carry with them. And neither the Chaplain nor 
any of the Council stir without the Walls of the City without 
the alteiKhmcc of four or five Peons upon the Coach. This The 
creates a Respect from the Natives as they pass along, strikes 
them with a Regard to the English whenever they meet JoYhe^^ 
them; makes them value our Friendship, and place an English 
Honour in our Intimacy and Acquaintance. The Probity and 
Grandeur of tlie English Living hath formerly rais’d the main- 
Presidency of Siiratl to that Veneration and Esteem, among tain'd 
the Native Inhabitants, that it has Eclips’d the greatness of 
their own Government, by incouraging the Injur’d and Dis- 
tress’d Indians, to apply themselves for Relief, rather to our 
President, than their Governour. 

The Factors when they cat at Home, do it after the Eng- The 
lish manner, but abroad they imitate the Customs of the East 
in lying round the Banquet upon the Persian Carpets ■which lying. 
are spread upon the Ground, twenty or tliirty Foot in length. 

For the Buying and more advantagious disposing of the The Com- 
Company’s Goods, there arc Brokers appointed, who are of 
the Bannian Cast, skilled in the Rates and Value of all the 
Commodities in India. To these is allow’d three per Cent, for 
their Care and Trouble. And once a Year, which is their 
Grand Festival Season, called the Dually^ time, they have a The 
Custom, much like that of our New-Years-gifts, of presenting 

* Divali, the Feast of Lamps, a great Hindu festival usually 
occurring in November. 
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the President and Council, the Jlinister, Surgeon, and all 
the Factors and Writers -ndth something valuable, either in 
Jewels or Plate, Atlasses, or other Silks, according to the 
Respect which they owe to everj* hlan’s Station. ^tTiereby 
the Yonng Factors besides their Salaries, Diet and Lodgings, 
are supplj-ed likewise with Cloaths sufiicjent for their Serw’ce 
a great part of the Year. ^Miich things prevent their Neces- 
sity of anj’^ great Annual Expence, and happil5’ contribute 
towards ghdng them a Life of Delight and Ease. Besides 
these Gratuities, the Minister and Surgeon seldom fail of the 
President's Boimty at the Christmas Season ; and whenever 
there is occasion for either of their Sersdees, they commonly 
meet with verj' liberal Returns. 

A Doclor If either a Disease, or any unlucky Casualties should hap- 
SiiT^con Factory^ the President has proAuded an In- 

provided Doctor of Physick, and an English Surgeon to take care 

/or the of them. The Surgeon, whose Salary is about forty' Pounds a 

Factory, year, gains considerably too by his outward Practice and 
TrafBck. And whatever Medicinal Drugs, or Unguents, 
Balsoms, or Spirits are thought necessary' for prevention or 
healing of Diseases and Sores, they' are presently' acquir’d, 
and charg’d upon the Company'’s Account; that their Fac- 
tors might in all tilings be nicely' taken care of, and not desti- 
tute of any' thing for the support of either Life or Health. 

A Minis- And that their Souls might not be neglected amidst all this 

°^t Affluence and Ease, and care of their Bodies, there is a stated 

nc ory. Hundred Pounds a Year appointed for a Minis- 

ter, with Diet and convenient Lodgings, a Peon to attend 
him in his Chamber, and the command of a Coach, or Horse, 
at any' time he thinks fit to use them. Besides many private 
Gifts from hlerchants and Masters of Ships, who seldom fail 
of some valuable Oblation to him, or Rarity of the place they 
come from; and the noble large Gratuities which he con- 
stantly' receives for officiating at Marriages, Baptisms, and 
Burials. And that nothing might be wanting to the making 
of either his Life happy', or his Function Venerable, he is in- 
join’d from all a cml Deference and Deportment, and a Pre- 
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magnificent Structures and stately Monuments, Avhose large 
Extent, beautiful Architecture, and aspiring Heads, make 
them visible at a remote distance, lovely Objects of the 
sight, and give them the Title of the Principal Ornaments 
and Magnificencies about the City. The two most celebrated 
Pabricks among the English, set off with stately Towers 
and Minorets, are that which was Erected for Sir John 
Oxonian^ and the other for the Renown’d and Honourable 
President Aungers. The two most noted among the Dutch, 
is one, a noble Pile rais’d over the Body of the Dutch Com- 
missary, who died about three Years ago and another less 
stately, but more fam’d; built by the order of a Jovial 
Dutch Commander, with three large Punch-Bowls upon the 
top of it, for the Entertainment and Mirth of his surviving 
Friends, rvho remember him there sometimes so much, that 
they quite forget themselves.^ 

' This is a curious slip. Ovington evidently refers to the tomb 
of the great Sir George Oxenden, President of Surat 1603-9, 
and of his brother Christopher, who died in 1659. Both repose in 
the same huge mausoleum. See Rawlinson, British Beginnings, 
Appendix I, pp. 135 ff. and illustrations. For an account of the 
funeral, see Streynsham Master in Yule Hedges’ Diary, ii, cccv, 
quoted in Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 134. Gerald Aungier, the founder 
of Bombay, succeeded Sir George Oxenden in 1669, and died 30 
June 1677. His grave was originally without an inscription. It 
has now been conjecturaUy identified and a marble tablet to this 
effect has been affixed. Prog. Report, A.S.W.I., 1916-17, p. 42. 

“ This is the gigantic pile erected over the remains of Baron 
van Reede, Commissary of the United Netherlands East India 
Company, who died on his way to Surat, 15 Dec. 1001. 

“ Ovington’s humorous account of the Dutch tombs at Surat is 
evidently suggested by a passage in Thdvenot, Voyages aux Jndes 
Orientates, third ed., 1727, Amsterdam, vol. v, p. 71. Thdvcnot 
was a friend of Tavernier, and landed at Surat in January 1600. 
Ovington had evidently read him carefully. 

‘J1 y en a une entr’autres d’un certain Beuveur qui avoit 6te 
relegue dans les Indes par les Etats Generaux, et qu’on disoit Ctrc 
parent du Prince d’Orange : On lui a dlevd un monument commc 
aux autres gens de marque ; mais pour faire connoitre qu’il savoit 
bien boire, I’on a mis au haut de sa pyramide une grande tassc de 
pierre, et une au bas a chaque coin du Tombeau, et auprfcs de 
chaque tassc il y a la figure d’un pain de sucre; ct quand les Hollan- 
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claimable, that they viay not remain in India, to the dishonour 
of God, the Scandal of Beligion, the discredit of our Nation, and 
perverting of others. 

And that both the Company and their Sen’ants maj' he 
constantly hlest with the Favours of Heaven upon them in 
their respective Stations, therefore they have ordered a Form 
of Prayer to he used dailj' in their Factories, for the obtain- 
ing a common Blessing upon them all ; which is as follows. 
The O Almighty and most Mercifid God, icho art the Sovereign 
^he^Com Trust in thee, and the Aidhor of all Spiritual 

pany. Temporal Blessings, xce thy umcorlhy Creatures do most 
humbly implore thy goodness for a plentifid J^usion of thy 
Grace upon our Employers, thy Servants, the Right Honourable 
East-India Company of England. Prosper them in all their 
publicl: Undertakings, and make them famous and successful in 
all their Governments, Colonies, and Commerce both by Sea and 
Land; so that they may prove apublick Blessing by theincreasc 
of Honour, Wealth and Forcer to our Native Country, as icell as 
to themselves. Continue their Favours towards us, and inspire 
their Generals, Presidents, Agents and Councils in these remote 
parts of the TForW, and all others that are intrusted rcith any 
Authority under them, rcith Picly torcards thee our God, and 
rcith Wisdom, Fidelity and Circumspection in their several 
Stations ; That zee may all discharge our respective Duties faith- 
fully, and live Virtuously, in due Obedience to our Superiours, 
and in Love, Peace and Charity one torcards another: That these 
Indian Nations among rchom zee dwell, seeing our sober and 
righteous Conversation, may be induc'd to have a first esteem for 
our most holy Profession of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom be Honour, Praise and Glory, now and 
for ever. Amen.^ 

^ This prayer may be Oxangton’s oivn work. At a meeting of 
the Court, on 16 December 1098, we find : ‘The titles were read of 
three prayers for this Company — one to be used at home, another 
to be used in their factories abroad, and a third to be used on 
board their ships — approved by His Grace the Archbishop o 
Canterbury and the Lord Bishop of London. Ordered that 1,00 
of the said three prayers be printed and that 51' Ovington super- 
\Tse the press.’ Introduction, p. xiii. 
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because the Moor-ship -which -n'as taken, sailed from Surati 
River -ndth all their several Passes. 

Our Honourable President Bartholomezv Harris made his 
Defence to the Govemour after this manner. That for the 
certainty of the Fact, tho’ it might be disputable, because 
our grand Accuser Abdel Gheford had been found formerly 
faulty in such a case, -w^herein he suborn’d a Midtitude of 
Sailers, -who afterwards contest his Bribery and their Perjury ; 
yet admitting it true, he thought it unreasonable for us to be 
charg’d any more with the payment of Money taken by the 
Pirates at Sea, than the Mogul is for Robberies at Land. 
However thus far he will ingage his Honour for satisfaction 
of the Piracy, if it can be fairly prov’d, that the Ship belong’d 
to his Master, the East-India Company. 

The Old Governour finding the Mogul’s Customs begin to 
sink, by reason of the Embargo, which was as well upon our 
Ships, as our selves ; and knoAving that the Advancement of 
them was the great Instrument of his Promotion ; and unable 
to remonstrate any thing material to our Presidents Reasons, 
directs a Letter to Aureng-Zebe to this effect. That since the 
late Wars the English Merchants at Surati have traded fairly, 
and liv’d peaceably ; that much of the Money due to the Mer- 
chants upon the Accoimts of the Wars was already paid, and 
the rest would follow; and that for the Pirates at Sea, they 
Avere neither Authoriz’d by the Company, nor AA'ere they 
AAuthin the reach of their Conunand : All AA'hich things might 
justly plead the Innocence of the English, excuse their pay- 
ment of any Money, and give them therefore a Release. But 
the exasperated Turks, and the Auolent Abdel-Gheford pre- 
vail’d for a closer Confinement of us, not only to the Walls 
of the Factory, but our very Chambers, had not the A'igilant 
Industry of our President opportunely repealed that scA'cre 
Decree. Our Enemies, likewise, incessantly urg’d the GoA^er- 
nour to menace and disturb our President, that he might be 
thereby AATOUght upon to their Designs. To Avhich the sage 
Governour mildly reply’d. That he kneAv Mr. Harris too aa'cII, 
to value any Threatnings which were Injurious to the Com- 
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> Paiiji \’oni. ’ .Arab. IVi/.tf, an attorney. ’ Isa CJtili. 

n 
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The This brought do^vn the Mogul’s Letters to the Governour, 
Letters ^ speedy Respect and Cmlity to the English, with 

for our a permission and Encouragement of Trade. But the Pish- 
release. cashes^ or Presents expected by the Nabobs and Omrahs re- 
tarded our Inlargement for some time notwithstanding. For 
Reason Contest and Application which was made for the 

of the Giovernment of Suratt, which was then said to be dispos’d of, 
English’s put a stop to the Emperours more absolute determinations. 

Corbie Mogul's Resolution of continuing the present Governour, 

ment. frustrated all the Court Interests for themselves , wliich mov’d 
Salabet Chan,^ a Bosom Favourite, to wave the Solicitations 
he had begun for his Son, and end them for the Governour. 
For he design’d to send his Son to Suratt, Invested with the 
Command of the City, and the Messenger of this welcom 
News to us, which would render him thereupon more 
acceptable to the English Nation, and would be apt to gain 
him some costly Present from us at his Entrance upon his 
Authority. 

The Therefore December the 2d. in the Evening, word was 
r^ieased^ brought by the Brokers to our President, of a Cosset's ® Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vadnavish,^ injoyning 
our immediate Release ; and the day following the Chocadars^ 
or Souldiers, were remov’d from before our Gates. 

A Sheak Jemme,^ a brave and hearty Arab, who had all along 
^^*Arab* Pi'osperity to our Affairs, Avas so transported at the 

hearing of our Inlargement, that he gave to the President’s 


* Pers. pesh-lcash, a present. 

- Salabat IQian. He Avas the son of a nobleman Avho held 
the office ofilffrjBa/u/isWorPaymaster-Generalin the time of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and was stabbed in the presence of the 
Emperor by a Rajput chief, named Amar Singh Rathor, son of 
Gaj Singh, on the evening of Thursday, 25 July, a.d. 104-4, in the 
Fort of Agra. Amar Singh Avas pursued and cut doAvn near one of 
the gates of the Fort, Avhich is called after his name the Amar 
Singh Gate, 

“ Arab, kasid, a courier. 

^ Arab. vaMahnavls, ncAvs-Avriter, intelligencer. Cf. p. 137- 

® Hind, chokidar, a night-watchman. 

® Shaikh Jammu. 
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Peon, Avlio carried liim the News of it, a rich flower’d Coat.^ 
And when this generous Arab was called upon hy one of the 
Mnllahs or Priests, and authoritatively demanded why he 
would countenance the Cafrirs,- or Unbelievers, meaning us, 
against the jMiisoulmcti, or true Believers? Bravely answer'd 
that it was his principle to Encourage Truth wherever he 
found it; and that he knew the English innoeent of the Fact, 
which the Turks insisted upon against them. That none were 
so much Cofrics, in his Opinion, as those that were false in 
their Words, and Dishonest in their Aelions, and that the 
best Believers should always act the best things. 

In September the Year following, which was 1092, did 
Abdel-Ghcford, our Old Implacable Adversary, revive his En- 
mity, upon a Report he forg’d, that some of his Ships from 
Mocha were seiz’d on by some English Pirates ; and upon this 
pretence, secur’d us in our Factory under a Guard of Choka- 
do7s, ’til the latter end of October. The Governour upon this 
sent for the English, Dutch, and French Presidents, the 
two latter of which disputed that Precedence which they 
allow’d to the Eiiglish, but the French, unwilling to raise any 
Contest in the Governours Prc.scnce, immediately departed. 
He insisted upon a Restitution for the Damages which were 
sustain’d by Abdel-Ghcford, and menac’d them with a Pro- 
hibition of Tralflck. Which they told him they were witling 
to relinquish, rather than be liable to the Payment of such 
unjust Demands. 

The Villanj" of Abdel-Ghcford, and the Baseness of his Ac- 
tions were after a while made apparent to the whole City. 
For part of the Money which he charg’d upon us, was con- 
vey’d from on Board his Ship, into a Garden near that of iVo- 
cha Damus's^ by the River side. Four Thousand Checkins'* 
he privately t}'ed to the Flooks of an Anchor under 
Water; and some he hid within his Tanques on Board, and 

’ Arab, hliil'at, a robe of honour. 

= Arab, kafar, pi. kofra, an infidel. 

’ Nava Dumas, a village near the mouth of the Tapti. 

* Sequin, a Venetian gold coin worth four rupees. 
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THE CITY OF MUSCATl’i 

IN ARABLV FELIX. 

MUSCAT!' is a City in Arabia Felix, which lies lo the Easl- 
xcard of that Kingdom, situated upon the Persian Gulf. Tho’ 
none of the Arabia's arc equally fruitful as many other parts 
of the World that arc less fam'd, yet this part of Arabia, be- 
cause of its Pleasantness and Fertility, in respect of the other 
two, has obtain’d the name of Ihjaman- which signifies 
Happy. For besides the great inercase of Cattle which is here 
to be seen; the Soil in some plaees is Rieh and Fruitful, and 
Corn and Wine, Fruits and fragrant Spices are produc’d in 
great plenty. It abounds with many useful and Beneficial 
Commodities, with several kinds of Druggs, with Balsom and 
MjTrhe, Incense, Cassia, Dianna, Dates, Gold, Frankincense 
and Pearl, and maintains a constant Trade of rare and valu- 
able Goods to Persia, Egypt, Syria, the Indies, See. And 
cail above all those places which arc situated near the Gulf of 
Onnus, is the Principal Town of Tratfick between the East, 
and that part of Arabia the Happy; only at one Season of the 
Year, which is in Jane, July and August, the Pearl-Fishing 
of the Island Baharem,^ which lies higher up in the Gulf, ren- 
ders that place of more Note and Fame, yielding to the Per- 
sian Emperour yearly, the value of Five hundred Thousand 
Ducats,* besides one hundred thousand more, which are 
suppos’d to be diverted. 

* JIaskat, the capital of Oman, on the sea-coast, 23° 40' N., 
5S° 25' E., is an ancient town, perhaps the Jloscha of the Periplus. 
Its importance began witli the Portuguese occupation (150S-S5). 

“Yemen, tlie ‘right-hand’, i.c. luckj’^ or fortunate land, — 
Arabia Felix (Sc|idr, evSatpwv). 

“ The Bahrein Islands. 

* So called from the inscription Sit tibi Christa datus quern iii 
regis isle ducatus. See Roberts, Merchant's Mapp of Commerce, 
1G3S, whence we infer that there were two ducats, worth 3s. 4d. 
and 4s. 2d. respectively. 
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Muscatt Muscatt is Situate between the Capes of Eaz al-Galc anil 
^^derihe ^^occandon^ in 23 Degrees, 30 iMin. North Latitude, exactly 
Tropic!:, under the Tropick of Cancer. ’Tis about three Miles in its 
Jls Circumference, built at the bottom of a small Bay, enconi- 
Exieni. passed rvith high Rocky Mountains, and guarded with a 
strong Wall. Besides it is fortifyed with five or six Castles- 
and Batteries, and lies very convenient for Trade by its near- 
ness to a safe Harbour. 

The great Tho’ this City lies at the utmost Bounds of the Suns pro- 
Heal here, gjcss towards the North, j^et it is infested with a more intense 
Heat than several places that are nearer the Line. Tlie 
Desart Ground and high Mountains reflect the warm Rays of 
the Sun with so much vigour, that it may as justly challenge 
a Title to the name of the Torrid Zone, as any' place between 
the Tropicks ; for some would perswade us that it has a Title 
to the most literal meaning of these words, and that a small 
Fish laid in the hollow part of a Rock, where the Sunbeams 
reflect from every' side, in the heat of the Day, and when the 
Sun is in the Zenith, -will be half Roasted in a little time 
Rains fall by' the Heat. It rains here but seldom, and in some places 
seldom. Arabia, not above twice or thrice in tvo or three Years; 
but the abundance of Dew which falls at Night refreshes 
the Ground, supplies the Herbs with Moisture, and makes the 
Fruits excellent. 

The na- The Mnscatters (for the most part) are lean, and of a 
^^’^Inhahi- Stature, very' srvarthy' in their Complexion, and not 

tants. of very strong Voice. They are stout and manly', and expert 
at the Bow and Dart, and since their ingagement in the tVar 
with the Portuguese, arc excellent Marks-men, and very dex- 
terous and ready' in the exercise of Fire-Arms, in which they 
Employ' always some part of the Day. 

The Ground yields them variety of excellent Fruits, as 
Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Grapes, Apricocks and Pcaelics, 
Dales the and most sorts of Roots and green Herbs: But the Slajile 
chief Com- Commodity' of the Country is Dates, of which there arc whole 
modiUj. Orchards of some Miles together. They have so much plenty 

' Has cl Hadd and Ras Musandin are apparently meant. 
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of this Priiit, for -(vliich thcj' have so ready a vent in India, 
that several Ships are sent thither loaded from hence vilhout 
any other Cargo. 

The Hills are generally all sleril and bare, and he that takes The Hills 
only a prospeet of them -would conelude the Land quite un- 
inhabitable, and unable to afford cither sustenanee for IMan 
or nourishment for Beast. For the Soil there languishes for The ' 
■want of Moisture, and the ground is dried up like a barren 
Wilderness ; the Earth brings forth neither Grass nor Flowers, 
nor Trees with cither Leaves or Fruit. But casting his Ej’cs 
down into the Valleys, he secs them all flourishing and green, 
and cover'd with t^cgctablcs fit for the Pleasure and Re- 
freshment of Animals, and very Beautiful to Admiration. 

There are Arabic Fields and green Pastures, Fruit-Trees that 
look neither wither’d nor faded; nothing there is Barren or 
Unprofitable, but bountiful Nature compensates with the 
fruitfulness of the Valleys for the nakedness of the Hills ; so 
that here, if upon their Topps, a Man would be apt to think 
himself among the Lijbian IVasles; yet let him but descend The 
lower, and he would fancy himself in the pleasant Fields of 
Tcinpc. All this is due to the Industry of the People, who for Trees, 
want of Rains, arc forc’d to water their Gardens every Morn- 
ing and Evening, by the labour of the Ox, who draws the 
Water twice a day to the Root of every Tree in their Gardens. 

There arc several Channels cut out in the ground for the 
Water to run thro’, and at the Banks of these Canals, the 
Trees arc Planted near the Water for Moisture and Nourish- 
ment of the Roots, which together with the Mists that de- 
scend in the Night time, prcserv'c them fresh, and green, and 
very Fruitful. 

Having spoke thus much of Arabia in general, of the Ex- 
tent and Situation of Mvscalt, and the quality of its Climate, 
of the Stature and Complexion of the Inhabitants, and na- 
ture of the Soil thereabouts ; I will now relate one thing ob- 
servable concerning the Food of their Cattle, and will then 
proceed to an Account of the Temperance and Justice of 
the Arabians of Muscall, for wliich t-wo things they are 
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more remarkable than an}"^ other Nation this daj- in the 
World. 

Their Cattle here are fed •with Fish, ■which is a sort of Food 
that seems as Unnatural for them as for Fish to live upon 
Grass, -^yhich is the proper Meat for Cattle. But the Fisii 
which they eat is not fresh, and just taken out of the Sea, but 
when a great quantity of it is caught, the Mnscaltcrs dig a 
large Hole in the Ground wherein they put it, ’till it remains 
so long that it rotts and comes to a kind of Earth. After tliis 
it is taken up, and boil’d •with AVater in great Earthen 
Pots, which makes a kind of thick Broth ; and standing ’till it 
is cool, it is then given to the Cattle, by which they grow 
extreme Fat, and yet their Flesh is very savory, not tainted 
with either an ill Taste or Smell. 

The Inliahitants of Mnscatl feed promiscuously upon 
either Fish or Flesh; they eat Beef, Mutton, Goat and Deer, 
and the Flesh of Camels is admir’d by them, and is in repute 
for a Healthful sort of Meat. But they arc very nice and 
curious in killing those Animals on -which they feed, and 
which they refuse to taste ’till the Meat is cleans’d and waslit 
from the Blood.^ Thej’^ abound too in many sorts of Fish, 
and are scrupulous in Eating of some kinds of them, such 
especially as have ho Scales, from which they totally refrain, 
and esteem the Food of such as well as of Blood, an Abomina- 
tion. The Soil affords abundance of Wheat, -which might be 
properly made use of for their Bread, but the Dales arc so 
plentiful, so pleasant and admir’d, that they mix them with 
all their Food, and cat them instead of Bread, through all 
these parts of Arabia, both with their Fish and Flesh. 

But of all the Followers of Maltomcl, and zealous Admirers 
of his four principal Doctors, Abu Bccre, Osman, Omar and 
Hali,~ none are so rigidly Abstemious as the Arabians of 
Muscait, as ■»vcll from the .Juice of the Grape, as other more 

* The referenee is to the halul, or ritual for slaying and bleeding 
an animal to be used for food. 

• The referenee is to the first four Khalifas or Sucecssors of the 
Prophet: Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. 
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or to row from Ship to Ship, either before the Sun rises, or 
after it is down; to the end that all that Tramck may do 
their Business while it is Day, that no man might dispose 
of his Goods secretly, and shelter himself by the obscurity of 
the Night. 

No They forbid all Despotick Authority in private Families, 
Corredion Arbitrary proceedings of either Masters or Parents 

in Fami- towards their Domesticks. So that if either a Child or a Ser- 
hes. vant chance to transgress, let the Crime be what it will, 
either more heinous, or less villanous, Publick Justice must 
determine the Punishment, and the Magistrates must inter- 
pose in aw’arding the Penalty, and no man must lift uj) his 
Hand to punisli any that offends in his owm Family. Bj' this 
Oeconomy in their Affairs, the Inferiours are freed from the 
violence of all Spicnitick Disgusts, and unreasonable Severi- 
ties of their Superiours. A Revengeful IMastcr cannot vent 
his Passion at his Pleasure upon his Sei^mnt, nor an unna- 
tural Parent Beat and Chastise his Son at liis will : Complaint 
must first be made to the Magistrates of the place, who being 
dispassionate and unprejudic’d in their Tempers, examin the 
matter with a still Mind, and Arbitrate calmly in the Case. 
No private Punishment is ever inflicted in Mnsmll and the 
adjacent parts ; they cannot there think that anj' Corrections 
are so equitable, as those that proceed from the deliberate 
Sentence of unbyassed Men. 

The way If Murther or Theft, or any such execrable Crime is at any 
of punish- committed among them; which are seldorner here than 

^adors. in any other part of the World, the Malefactor is never Pun- 
ished w'ith sudden Death, nor does any fatal hand touch him, 
but his Sentence is, to be Immur’d, where he Icasurely dies, 
between two Walls. For they hate by any violent direct 
Death, to take away the life of any Offender. 

Justice They are never dilatory in their Administrations of .Tus- 
speedily ^qj- ycx the Clients with tiresome Delays, but quickly • 
‘'^”‘]7ed. determin in the Case, and dispatch all matters that .'ire 
brought before them. The Governour with fifty or sixty more 
sit openly to the publick view, whenever they do justice. 
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wliioli i*. not hy pliinilily nf Voirt s, luit all iiiianim'nuly con- 
scnl to llif' SfiitctUT that !•; jironouix'c'l. 

’riii --c Ariiliinns arc very corirtcoii-- in tlicir Dcirorlmcnt , 
and cvlrcinc Civil to all Stran;!cr'i: lin y oiler neither Violence 
nor AlTront to anv ; and tho’ they arr- very lenaeiotn. of their 
own I’rincijilcs, and Admirers of their own llcli;;ion. yet do 
thev never iminwe it n)i'in any, nor are their Morals IrveiiM 
with Mieh fnrions /a'al, as to divert them of Hniuanity, and 
a tender Hc'ixet. A Man may travel hnndrr ds of Miles in 
this Connlty, and m-ver meet with any alai'-ive I,an',;na^e, or 
any llehavimir that loohs Unde. .\nd if yon liapix-n to he 
luailed with any Money in yoiir 'rraveh, ymi need no .Arms 
to rlefend your l’( r-.on, imr any (hianls to seetire yoiir I’lirse; 
for yon may sleeii e\ith it in yonr Hands in the ojien h'ields, 
or lay it hy yon with safety as yon rejtose yonr self in the 
Kinit's Hieh-way. Cajitain /a/aord Sot/, who hail liv'd 
amont: them at for sever.il Years, and who .alhrm'd 


Tlir rj-lra- 

riTiUiinrii 

ij ll,r 
.\ rahiatis. 


all this Uelation to he really tnie, had passeil from one part 


of the Country to another, some hnndreds of Miles, and never 


was tronhled hy any I'erson, tlm’ he slept sometimes in the 
Uoads and I'ields, neither heard he of any that had heeii 
pilla"'d hy Hohhers all that while. 

In line, these are a I’eople natnndly 'lA-mpenile and .Inst, 
and endued with those eseellent (Jnalities whieh the (irrriitit 
IMiilosojihers and Jioriiaii Mor.dists endeavonr’d to inspire 
into their .'snhjeets, tho' they miss'il of their aim. I'or these 
are directly opposite in their Temper and manner of l.ife to 
those wild Ariihs, that Innmt the Hanks of ']'i;^ris, and senlk 
ahont near the Uiver of I'ujtUrnU'n, that live hy Uapine, spoil 
and violence. I shall relate only one remarkahle Passage 
more, eoneernint; the .Instiee and Kindness of these Arabs, 
and leave this 'i’lieme. 77, e 

When the forementioned Cajdain Sai/ had tmluekily lost Andiians 

his .Sliij) on the Island of Macira,^ whieh is near this Coast 

of .irabia-, he and his Mariners were .so fortunate that they loCaplaia 

sav’d all their Idves, and pot on .Shoar, tho’ naked and in a f’Jhrr 

MS Ship- 

' Masira, on the Ilatlnuniiul Coast, a long way south of Muscat, wrack. 
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verj^ distress’d foriorn Condition. The siglit of this deplora- 
ablc Accident mov’d the Arabs to Pity and Compassion to- 
wards them, and made them offer their Ser\-ice, by such 
Signs, as they thought might be most Intelligible, for assist- 
ing them in the Recovery' of those Goods that were on board 
the Wrack. They were perfect strangers both of them to 
each others Persons and Language, and therefore one among 
the rest, who lookt like the Governour, rais’d a heap of Sand, 
as they sat near one another, upon the Shoar, which he 
divided into three parts, Teser%'ing two to himself, and offer- 
ing the other to the Captain. But the Captain esteeming it 
unequally proportion’d, shook his Head, in token that he dis- 
lik’d the Bargain. The Governour seeing this, adjusted the 
matter with more equality, and divided the Heap of Sand 
into two parts onl}', one of which he took to himself, and gave 
the other half to the Captain; which because he thought it 
very' fair, they shook Hands upon it, as a sign they were both 
well contented. The Money M’hich was brought on Shoar, 
and saved from the "Wrack, was twelve or fourteen Thousand 
Pounds, which they contriv’d to divide in this manner. They 
tyed to a Stick two Baskets instead of a pair of Scales, and 
made them as equipoize as they could, and by these they 
weighed each parcel that was brought off from the Ship with 
great exactness ; if there appear’d any seeming advantage in 
cither Ballancc, the Governour forc’d that always upon the 
Captain, so that he was not injur’d one Mite, nor in all that 
Account lost a Farthing that was his Due. If the Inhabitants 
upon all the Coasts oi Europe were as Hospitable and Just to 
all Persons of their own Perswasion, as these Arabians were 
to those of a strange Faith, and distant Nation, tliosc that 
do narrowly escape with their Lives from the Dangers of the 
Sea, would not so often by a merciless People be barbarously 
depriv’d of them at Land. Tlic King too in Compassion to 
his Miseries, requir’d only 2 Cent, for his Goods, whilst he 
made other Strangers pay 4. 

The Portuguese formerly' %vere rccel\’’d bj' the Arabians at 
Muscatt, with abundance of Civility and Candor, and allow d 
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the Portuguese, during the time of the Siege, are yet visible. 
Since this Reheilion, there arose an imdnciblc Hatred be- 
tween these two Nations, that Avere thus at A’ariance ; so that 
they are ahvays designing upon each others Lives and Es- 
tates AAdiere-ever they meet. The Arobions are a Stout, Cou- 
ragious. Hardy Nation, and Avill in nothing, gi\’e place to tlie 
Portuguese, and generally are '^'^ictorious, and prevail against 
them as often as they Attaelc eaeh other at Sea. The Portu- 
guese are mightily sunk, as well in their Courage, as in their 
Fame and Fortune, and are found to be such contemptible 
Enemies, that they are seldom discours’d of, but Avith Re- 
proach, by the name of Gallina's} i.c. Hen-hearted FcIIoavs. 
The Arabs carry in some of their Ships aboA'c 500 Men, go out 
in Fleets, and arc so A’ery strong in their NaA’al Forces, that 
the Portuguese generally endeavour to aA'oid them, and never 
dispute it AA-ith them but Avith great Advantage on their side. 

The All the Prisoners of War SAre made Slaves of on both sides; 
and those that are taken by the Inhabitants of Muscotl, arc 
to their A'ery kindly, that they arc templed almost to be in 

Enemies. Ioa'c Avith their Confinement, and arc never us’d Avilh any 
such Hardships, so as to be forct to attempt an Escape by 
Flight. The}' neither correct them like Slaves, nor impose 
upon them any scrAulc AA’ork, but maintain them in Ease and 
Idleness, Anth a certain alloAvancc of ProA'isions every day. 
Of such inconqucrable Generosity arc these Arabians CA'cn to 
their A’ery Enemies! And tho’ they sometimes pcrsAAiide 
them to their oaa'H Faith, and to turn Mahometans, ’tis never 
but AA’ith Mildness, with gentle Allurements, and Hopes of 
RcAA’ard. 

I AA’ill here insert a short Account of the taking of Ca])tain 
Edxeard Say by the Sanganians,- Avho Inhabit a Country 

* Terrj’ repeats the gihe,'GaUinas dell Mar, the hens of the sea’, 
Voyage (1777 cdn.), p. 153. For Portuguese degcncraey, see RnAV- 
linson, British Beginnings in Western India, pp. 10 ff. 

* For the Sanganians, .sec p. DO, note 2. Another vcn;ion^of 
Captain Say’s adA’cnturcs is given in Hamilton, Nr.v Accouul, i. of>. 
Ilis ship Avas the Merchant’s Delight, and the date ICS t. 
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opposite to the Arabian Slioar, and then pass over to tlic 
other Coast of Arabia the Happif, ■which borders upon the 
lied Sea. 

Tliis Commander, after his Shipwraclc upon the Island Captain 
Macira, and a tedious stay among the Arabians at Mnscali, 
set Sail from thence to the Island of Bombay in the Company pyrates. 
of eighteen or twenty Ships bound for Snratl, and other parts 
of India. After they had been some lime at Sea they parted 
Company, and the Ship wherein the Captain had imbarked, 
esp 3 'cd a little after, two Sail to windward of them, as far as 
they could sec from the top-Mast-IIead, which made all the 
Sail thej' could after them, and therebj’^ forc’d them to bear 
awaj’’ right before the AVind with all the Sail thej' had; and 
to lighten their Ship so as that she might the better escape 
them, thej' cut awaj”^ their Boat Avhich was tow’d a stern, and 
threw abundance of valuable Goods over-board. But the 
two Ships notwithstanding this, outsaild them, and ns they 
came up towards them, the Black Sea-men descried them bj' 
their Colours, to be Sanganians. Thej' gave the Captain 
Chase all the Daj' long ’till four a Clock in the Afternoon, who 
fir’d the Stern-Chase with his four Guns all the while; at 
length they shot his Man at the Helm thro’ the Head, and 
laid him on board in the Midships, entring TO or 80 Men with 
Sword and Target. The Black Sailers, who were thirty, 
leapt over-board to save their Lives, leaving the Ship to the 
Captain and his two Servants. The Throat of one of them 
was immediatelj’^ cut, and as thej’^ came in furj^ to hew down 
the Captain, and slaj*^ him instantly, as thej'^ had done his 
Servant, he fended off the fatal Blow bj-^ receiving it on his 
Hand, which was cut half off thro’ the dint and violence of 
the Stroke. AVhile they were thus eager for his Destruction, 
and intent in taking away his Life, thej' espyed a Rich Prize 
which diverted their Furj'^ and Design ; for the Captain wore 
a sett of Gold Buttons upon his Coat, which they presenth’^ 
flew at upon the first sight, and were so zealous for the Pur- 
chase, that he ransom’d his Life by the price of his Gold. 

They stript him as naked as an Indian Faquir, excepting 
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only a small piece of a sliirt to cover his Nakedness, and left 
him in that Santone-like^ Condition for two Months, without 
either I-Iat to his Head, or Shoe to his Foot. One of the San- 
ganiari Ships which had made them a Prize, was of some 
Force, she carried ten Guns and 150 Men ; the other was only 
a small Gallej' of no more than four Guns and 50 Men, where- 
by the Captain Avho had resisted them stoutly for some time, 
being easily overpower’d, was forc’d to surrender. 7’hc San- 
ganians after the Dispute was over, finding no more resist- 
ance, grew compassionate and kind, and refresht the Cap- 
Opiinn a tain with Water and Opium, which was the Nourishment 
found most proper for themselves after any hard 
Labour or Languishment of Spirit, and the speediest Relief 
for decayed Nature. Thej' were much concern’d too for the 
Cure of his Hand, which was in danger of being lost by 
the deepness of the IVound, and apply’d to it Loaf Sugar to 
stop the Bleeding, and something else to keep the M'ound 
clean ; after which the Wool of a Sheep’s Back, and the Oil 
of their Lamps, without any other Medicines, in a short 
time thoroughly perfected the Cure. 

The Ship was taken near the Island of Bombay, which 
made them spend a iMonth in Sailing before they Arriv’d in 
their own Countrj'. When they dre^v near Aramra,- which 
was the Port to which tlicy dcsign’d,'they according to Cus- 
tom, fir’d a Gun belonging to the Captain’s Ship, to salute 
their Countrj’ and Relations; in which the Captain had liid 
1500 Venetians,^ to secure them from the Rapine of the 
Byrales, thinking them safe in that strong Hold, but were Iw 
this means unluckilj’ lost; which made it a verj’ costlj' Salute 
to our poor Commander, of whose Moncj’ thej' discharg’d 
. near 700 1. at one Shot. 

The Queen of the Countrj', after she heard of their Arrival, 

' i.c. naked like an ascetic (sanUi), vide supra, p. 210, note t. 

' Near Bej’t on the extreme western extremity of Kathiawar. 
Ovington is wrong in saj’ing tliat it is at a little distance from Hiu. 
Infra, p. 257. 

’ i. e. Sequins. Cf. p. 243, note 4. 
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sent a Messenger for the Captain to bring him up to Court, 
whither he travell’d for two or three iMiles Avithout Covering 
either to his Head or Feet, very ill equipt to appear in the 
Presenee of a Queen. TOien he came in this distress before 
her IMajesty, she spoke to him by a Portuguese Interpreter, 
who inquir’d of him by the Queen’s directions, w'hich of her 
People they were that had Ins Moneys ; which he answer’d he 
could not tell. Then she threatned to keep him a perpetual 
Exile from his Country, and for his further Comfort, would 
allow him only Salt Water to drink. 

It happen’d about a Month before this time, that a Portu- 
guese Ship with a Priest and his Images had been taken and 
brought into this Harbour, wliich because they were de- 
voutly Rever’d by that Nation, therefore did the Queen 
imagin, that all Europeans had them in the same Religious, 
Esteem : And beeause that the Captain was inflexible to her 
other iSIenaces, she order’d the Image of the Virgin Mary, 
witli those of two or three Saints more, about a Foot high, to 
be brought before him, and told him if he would but yield to 
kiss them, she would give credit to what he said. The Cap- 
tain who was a very Rational Man, and bred out of the Road 
of Romish Superstition, was neither so sparing of his Civili- 
ties, as to forbear a Complement to the piece of Wood, nor 
of such unrefin’d Principles as to give it a Religious Adora- 
tion, but was ready either to kiss or burn it, which they 
pleas’d, since he had an assurance of liis Release upon such 
easie terms, and therefore kiss’d it A'ery freely ; and after two 
or three days staj^ here, where he fed upon Rice and Water, 
and lay in the Night time -with the Cattle, he was dismiss’d. 
A wliile after they sent him aboard his Vessel for a day or 
two, which laj' in the Harbour, and gave him along with him 
about twelve Pints of VTieat, the Sweepings of the Ship, to 
sustain him in his Voyage to Suratt; but he imbark’d upon 
an Arabian Ship which was then loading for Muscact, in 
which he was carried to that City. 

Aramra, where the Captain was brought in Prisoner, lies 
opposite to the Arabian Shoar, between Sindy and Cape 
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J ugatt, a little distance from Diu, which belongs to the Portu- 
guese. The Countty of these Sanganians lies between those 
vast Empires of Persia, which is on the Tre.s/, and Jndoston, 
which borders upon it on the East. Thej' are grcatPi/ratcs, and 
live by those Prizes Avhich they take at Sea, where they range 
from the Streights of Orimis to the Gulf of Cambay, and down 
the Malabar Coast, Cruising about from one place to another, 
where any hopes of Booty invites them forward. They in- 
fest all the Western Coasts ot India, and tho’ their Ships arc 
of no great Force, yet they arc seldom taken because they 
are made so well for Sail, that they are ready to run wlicn 
they see a Vessel of any Countenance; and those they think 
they are able to Encounter, they endeavour to make of them 
a Prey. 

Tho’ the Principles of these Sanganians are so far Icvcn’d 
■with Fraud and Injustice, that they wholly devote themselves 
to a life of Piracy, and subsist by the Spoil of the Innocent 
TrafTickers at Sea, yet have thej' not all divested themselves 
of their obligations to all kinds of Justice, but arc very faith- 
ful to what they promise, and inviolable obscr\’crs of their 
Word; as our Captain had occasion to try by an Experiment 
very successful and advantagious. For being robb’d of all 
his Wealth, but an hundred Checkins which were privately 
hid in some part of the Ship, his Cook came to him and ac- 
quainted him, that the Boatswain of the Man of War, who 
was put in Commander in chief on Board them, would ingage 
to return him half of what ever Money was committed to his 
Custody. The Captain deliver’d to him an hundred j)icccs of 
Gold, Ayhich the Boatswain tied in a small bit of Cloath, with 
a small Line to it and a Bouy at the end of it, and threw it 
over-board. For everj’’ Man was searched before they went 
ashoar, and not suffer’d to come from aboard, ’till the Vessel 
was unladed. The day following, the Boatswain went over- 
board in quest of the Bag he had dropt in the Ocean, and 
after a little search found it, and deliver’d hidf of the Gold to 
the Captain; at which the Captain was so well i)leas’d, being 
wholly at his Mercy, and in that distress, that he offer’d him 
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i^rOCHA 

And other Remarkable Places upon the Red Sea.^ 

Thclnlrc- I SHALL here give the Reader a short View oi Mocha, and 
duction. other places ofNote and Trafiick,whieh border upon \hc lied 
Sea on the Arabian side, in the full extent of it from the 
Island of Socatra, where it begins to mix ^ritJi the Oriental 
Sea, or Indiai^ Ocean, to the verj* Head of it, M’hich reaches 
to that Istlmius, or Xeck of Land which di^•idcs Asia from 
AfricJ:. I shall not detain him n-ith any tedious Description 
of these places, or run into expatiating upon their Govern- 
ment and Laws, the Planners and Customs of their Inhabi- 
tants, or their Strength and Polity, but only lead him along 
the Shoar, and give him a \iew of the Harbours as wc Coast 
along, to prevent all Miscarriage at his first entring into these 
Ports, many of which are scarce kno\\-n to the Navigators of 
Europe, A fuller Account of these Parts may be expected 
from another Hand ; from Mr. Edzeard Cltjve, who by his Per- 
sonal Obser\'ations is qualified not only for confirming all 
this Relation, but also is furm’shed Avith such Remarks, as 
inable liim for a larger performance, in a clear and ample 
Account of what is yet unknown, and very worthy the pub- 
lick Notice, among these People. 

I shall obsen'c no other i\Iethod in this Relation, than 
what Nature has chalkt out to us in the Situation of the 
Towns, which shall briefly be describ'd according as they lie 
upon the Sea-Coast. 

ir/ii/ And shall begin with the Arabian Gulph, or Ecd Sea, the 
which Name is perplext with variety of Opinions, 
and different Conjectures; for Antiquity (wc find) did not con- 
fine the Name of the Bed Sea, only to that narrow Channel 

> This account of the Red Sea is based on report, not on persona! 
experience. Ovington was never there. It should be compared 
with Hamilton, Nctc Account, i, chaps, i-ix, wliich is the result 
of personal observation. 
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■which divides Arabia from Africk, and gives a boundary 
to some parts of those Ancient Kingdoms, but included also 
the Persian Gulf and all the Seas about Arabia, and all that 
vast Tract of Ocean -which extends from Cape hone Espe- 
rance, even beyond the River Ganges: And the later Western 
Writers have limited it only to this Gulph, because it lies 
the nearest, and -was first discover’d to them . Therefore they 
contend, that because Kng Eryihros, -who was Master of this 
Sea, -was interr’d in one of its Islands, it obtain’d the Name 
of Marc Erithrccum, ■which signifies the Bed Sea, and the La- 
iines and others from thence, have retain’d the same Appella- 
tion. Some faney that the redness of the Sand or Corail, which 
lie at the Bottom, or the redness of its Waters ; and others 
affirm that the strong reflexion of the Sun’s Beams upon the 
Surface, or the redness of the Neighbouring Hills, might justly 
occasion the imposition of this Name. Herodotus takes 
notice of a place hereabouts, called Eryihrobolus, or the Red 
Soil, which might Countenance another Opinion. In the He- 
brew this Sea is called Stiph, or the Sea of Weeds, because 
according to Kimchi, there grew abundance of Weeds upon 
the sides of it.^ 

Tliis Gulph runs from 12 Degrees No. Latitude to 29, and 
farther, most of it along the Shoar of Arabia the Happy, which 
is a large Peninsula, as it stands di\’ided from the other two 
Arabia's. 

The Ships from Siiratt that Sail for the Bed Sea take their 
departure generally about March, and Arrive at Mocha to- 
wards the latter end of April, or before the 20th of May, at 
which time, (or as the Moon Changes, or is in the Full) the 
Winds vary, and prevent any more Ships entring into the 
Sea that Year. In their Passage at that time of the Year, 
they generally make the Island of Socotra, and keep under 

' The term Erythraean Sea was applied by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to the Indian Ocean, -with its adjuncts the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Agatharchides, De Mari Erythraeo, § 5, refers it to a 
king Erythras and not to the colour of the water. David Kimchi 
was a celebrated Rabbi of Narbonne, a.d. 1155-1235. 
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Cape Giinrdifcu and the Abassceii Coast, to escape the danger 
of those impetuous Currents that run strong on the Arabian 
Shore. 

The Island of Socatra} lies 12 Deg. 30 M. No. and is subject 
to the King of Cassecn,- one of Avliose Sons is always plac’d 
in the Government, wliose main Revenue arises from the 
Aloes, Dragons-Blood, and Goats and Cows Skins, wliich arc 
sent every Year either to Scer or Cassccn. Tlie Road here is 
very good, when once the Danger is past in entring into it, 
and that is easily evaded bj' the Pilots, who arc always ready 
to conduct the Ships with safety into the Harbour. To (he 
Eashcard of this Island is very good Anchorage, but the 
Water is neither Healthful, nor is there any great store of 
Provisions. They exceed all their Neighbours in the quan- 
tity and Art of making Butter, and furnish with it Cassccn 
and Seer, sometimes Mocha and Aden with that valuable 
Commodity. Their Ships for 'rrairiek arc very few, not above 
G or 7 Grabbs or Gelva’s® belonging to the Island, most of 
which are imploy’d upon the King’s Account. The Natives 
are of a swarthy Complexion, and of civil Demeanour, and 
would gladlj’ invite the English to a settlement among tlicin, 
but the meanness of the Trade will not ])ermit them to ac- 
cept the Prefer. 

Opposite to this Island upon the Main of Africa is Cajjc 

* Socotra, Siihhudara Dvlpa, Isle of Bliss, was for many cen- 
turies dependent upon the sultans of Kisliln on the neigliboariag 
Arabian mainland. It was ceded to Britain in 1880. Its cliief ex- 
ports arc aloes and Dmgon’s Blood, or cinnabar, the latter being 
a resin exuding from the Plcrocarpus Draco, and used ns a dye, a 
varnish, and a drug. 

= Seer and Cassecn, i.c. Shihr and Kishin, arc on the Iladrainaut 
coast, between Dhufar and Aden. Hamilton, Nr,v Acennut, i. at, 
says that Kishin lies ‘almost under the meridian of Caj)e Gaerda- 
foy, and under the prodigious high mountains of Megiddo, on the 
coast of Arabia ’. He also describes the government and trade, 

’ The grab (gitrab) or corvette was, on account of its light 
draught, a type of warship commonly employed on the Mcst 
coas^of India. The jalba or gclva is the galley; cf. English ‘jolly- 
boat’. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
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Guardijcu, which is very remarkable I.,aiid, and lies in 12 
Ucg. No. Lai. The Ileason of mentioning this Cape is, be- 
cause most Ships tlial. come for this Sea in April, or later, 
desire for their safely to make that Land or Promontory. 

Near this is Uloimt Felix, ■which is only a small Mountain, rtlniint 
but shews it self in n])pcarancc at a distance, like a small I'cli.v. 
Island, yet joins the Main by low Land ; and the .Ships keep- 
ing their Course along this Shore for about liJO Miles West- 
ward from the Cape, at length they esjiy a small white Island, 
from whence they cross the flulph towards Aden on the Ara- 
bian Shore, which now follows in order to be describ'd. 

Upon this Coast of Arabia, arc variety of ])laccs noted for 
Traflick, the first of M'hich that I shall here take notice of is 
Dojar,^ which is silvintcd towards the Eastern part of this Dofar. 
Sea. 'I'hc King of this place Ingagcs now and then in small 
Skirmishes, and Martial Disputes with his Neighbouring 
Princes, the Kings of Seer and Co.s-.srcJi, b\it their Contests arc 
seldom very Bloody. And his People arc inur'd but very little The on- 
to the Laws of Hospitalitv and Kindness, but arc injurious 

, . „ . JnUabi- 

in their Commerce, and \ illanous to Strangers. Ihc Country* 

produces only some Olibanum,- Coco-Nuts and Butler. The 

Religion of the Natives is Mahometan, of which they are such 

zealous Admirers, andarc healed with such cxlaliek Warmths, 

that they arc not asham'd sometimes to pretend even to In- 

siiiration, e.sjiccially when they arc seiz’d with a fit of Dane- A violent 

ing. For among them prevails a jiarticular Custom of Dane- 

ing^ with so much pains and Zeal, so much fervency and Pas- qj- 

sion, that their strength decays, and their Spirits fail them Dance. 

' The modern Dhafar. Hamilton says (p. .tS) that it has not 
mueh trade, but is ‘more noted for barbarity’. An English ship 
was plundered and burnt there in 1705. 

* Arab, al liihan, ineense. This is the resin of various trees of the 
order liosiucllia. The ehief port for the export of incense has long 
been Dhafar, the Dofar of the text, and probably the Sapphara 
Metropolis of Ptolemy, on the coast of Iladramaut. 

’ The dancing of the dervishes {darvish), by which they at- 
tained a kind of trance or ecstasy, akin to the Hindu yoga, is 
referred to. 
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tliro’ these violent iMotions, and being at length quite spent, 
they fall as it vere quite dead upon the Ground. All the 
■while this merry Humour does possess them, thej' cry aloud, 
God is a great God, the only God, and Mahomet /us Prophet,^ 
and fill the Air with such like pious and devout Expressions 
of their Law, ’till they are not able any longer to speak or 
stand. While they lie thus lifeless, as it were, and intranc’d 
upon the Ground, they talk, they say, with God and the 
Prophet, who Communicates to them Divine Revelations; 
and the credulous Multitude who are easily perswaded to give 
assent to what they say, firmly believe that they are Heavenly 
Inspir’d. This is done in imitation, as I conceive, and to 
countenance the Practice of their False Prophet, who wisely 
contriv’d that a Bodily Disease should pass for the Infusion 
of the Spirit ; and being subject to the Falling Sickness, de- 
clar’d that those Swoonings were Hea\'enly Raptures, in 
which he convers’d familiarly with the Angel Gabriel, 
Casseen. Next to this place Westward is Casscen, whicl* stands in 
15 Deg. No. The Road here in the Western Mnssouns is very 
safe, but it lies open to the Eastward . The Town looks mean, 
and is no way beautified with stately Edifices, nor made 
strong by Fortifications, only ’tis dignified sometimes with 
the residence of the IHng, when his Revenues come from 
Socatra. For as his Royalties arc very small, and his Income 
inconsiderable, because his Subjects are both Poor and 
Slavish ; so is he hereby debar’d from maintaining a Princely 
Pomp, or making a show in any Magnificent Appearance, 
and therefore very often turns Merchant liimself, for hopes 
of Advantage, and for supporting his Royal State and Gran- 
Its Com- dcur. Several Gelva’scomchithcrfrcightcdwithRiee,Da(es, 
modiiies. Camlces,- which are a sort of Hair Coats made in Persia, and 
Red and Mliite Callicocs; which are barter’d for Olibamim, 
Aloes and Butter. For the Necessities of the Natives incline 


' Tliis is the Azan, or call of the nmcrJin, La iluha illa-1-irih, 

Muhammadur-Rasulallfih. 

» Hind. Itamli, a coarse blanket. See Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
ciimbly. 
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them rather to an Exchange of Commodities, than a Tratrick 
for Silver, -winch loses its Esteem here, as mncli as it is Ido- 
liz’d in other ))arls. Some Coins however arc current among 
them, viz. Dollars, Ahassccs,^ and Mamoodccs." That which 
is here esteem’d instead of Itfoncy, is a sort, of Seed, which Seed used 
passes in the room of small Coins, and is distrihiitcd com- 
monly by handfuls. Here the Natives arc mainlj' addicted Coiti. 
to those mean Vices of Cozenage and stealth, and think, they 
make a good purchase of any thing, which they can comjiass 
by Fraud and Cheating. Another sin to which they arc often 
given, is so vile, that the foulness of it 1 cannot without Im- 
modesty mention. The projicr Season of the Year for Trade 
is A/m/, June and Ju!;/. 

A place next to this, much more noted both for the Civil Seer. 
Deportment of the Natives, and for the Convenience of a 
Port, for a greater concourse of People, and for Tratlick, is 
Seer, which is much frequented by Ships from several Ports, 
viz. Muscl^tl, Gombroon,^ Surall, and Gella, and some other 
places on the Abnsscen Shore; from whence they bring But- 
ter, Myrrh and Slaves; and those from MuscnII and StirutI 
transport with them Olibamim, Aloes, and what the Port 
affords. 

Aden,^ which is situated in 12 deg. 20 ;a, A'o. is one of the Aden. 
Ancientest, Fairest and most Pleasant Cities of all Arabiu, 
surrounded with Walls on one side, and Mountains on the 

' A Persian coin, worth about a rupee, named after Shah Abbas 
theGreat. SeeXum. Citron., 1927, and Thevenot,T'o//ng£'.9,Partiii, 
chapter ix. 

* Mahrnudi, half an abassi, or eight annas. 

’ The old name for Bandar .Abb.as, supra, p. 119. Gella is 
Zeila or Sola on the Somali const. 

* Aden, the Arabi.a Felix of the Rom.ans, and the c.apital of 
T emen, was from early times a great centre of the spice trade and 
an entrepot of commerce between Europe and Asia. It was cap- 
tured by the Portuguese early in the sixteenth ccnturj% but they 
were expelled by the Turks, who conquered Yemen in 1G3S. In 
later years Turkish rule relaxed and Aden was under a line of in- 
dependent Sultans until its conquest by Britain in 1S39. For a 
contemporarj- description, see Hamilton, chap. vi. 
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other. It was formerly in the Possession of the Portuguese, 
when they were reno^m’d .for their Conquests in tlie East, 
but by Treachery, the Turks made themselves the blasters of 
it, after some time, ’till the puissant King of Ilymnan became 
^’ictorious over the Turks, and seiz’d it for his own Inherit- 
ance, This Prince is here Invested with the Title of the King 
of Hynman, (or Yeoman, as the Natives seem to pronounce 
it) which signifies Arabia Felix; not that his Dominions 
stretch so far, but because the extent of his Territories and 
vast Treasures, do much exceed all the rest of the Kings that 
inhabit Arabia. For his Kingdom readies near 400 Miles on 
the Red Sea, from Aden as far as Geron. 

Aden formerly surpass’d all the rest of the Neighbouring 
Ports upon this Shore, was a famous Magazine for the various 
Commodities of India, Persia, Arabia, and what was brought 
hither by the Abasseens; and was Inhabited by a Miscellany 
of People, Turks, and Arabians, Persians, Indians and Ethio- 
pians, who resided here for the Advantages of that mighty 
Trade. The Houses M'cre built botli neat and strong, and the 
Castles from the top of the Mountains afforded a curious 
divertive Prospect : Nature gave it such a fortified Situa- 
tion, that it was a Garrison without Art, and was able to de- 
fend it self with a small Force, from a potent Enemy that 
might Invade it, either by Sea or Land. ’Till the Eastern 
Luxury which is more intent upon Indulgence and Ease, tlian 
building Forts and raising Sieges, made them neglect tlieir 
Fortifications, and leave it open and defenceless for the first 
bold Assailant. Tlic proper Months for Trade here, arc April, 
May, June, July, and some part of August, at which time all 
the Ships in the Sea take their Departure, because of llie 
Change of the iMussouns, rvliich always liappcn towards tlie 
end of that Month, TJicy carry nothing from hence, Init 
Coffee, Aloes, Olibanum and Myrrh; the three last of which 
are not the product of tlie Country. 

I should now take leave of this place, and proceed to give 
some account of Mocha, were it not convenient, before nn 
departure, to insist a little upon the Discovery of some Ports 
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and Passages licrcaliouls, to instruct such as design to Travel 
into these Seas. 

The Land of yJf/ni, hccansc it makes like an Island, was 
formerly reputed to have been one: from whenec steering It', 
and It’, by *V. you will come to the liahha, which in the Ara- 
biaii Language, signifies G.'itc or Door. The I}fihl/s is a stuidl The 
Island oi)cning to the Ifrtl Srii, and made in fonn very like a 
Garr-I'ish, being low and flat. Hetween this and the Main 
Land, is a safe Passage, if you kecji the Mid-Channel, where 
is 10, 1] and 12 fathom Water. Hut the great Ships for belter 
Security, chusc rather to go on the outside, where is seldom 
less than Forty Fathom, ’till they hale in for Shore, which is 
commonly done, as soon ns they are past the Slrdghls. Here 
arc seven Islands, hut none of them so remarkable ns the 
Babbs. The .S7re/g///.v here arc commonly called those of Babd B.ahcll- 
Itlatitlrl, rvhich .arc about 7 Leagues over from juain Land to 
main Land, about 20 Leagues from A<lr», and 12 or 10 from 
Mocha. The Course from the Babbs is about N. by H'e.s/, and 
N. Norlli West. 

Hcforc you come to these Strcifihts, you will make a very 
high Table Land, and an opening to the Southward of it; 
which appears very like the ])assagcinto the Bcd.S'rn ; but then 
you will discover the said Babbs Island to rcctific you, thro’ 
which steering Norlh, or A'. }>y IT. as you sec occasion ; there 
is opening to the Southward of the said high Land, a great 
River that leads to Gclla, M-hieh is the greatest Port on the 
Abassccu side without the said Babbs. 

Steering up the Arabian Coast before the Arrival at ]\Jochn, 
is a seeming Wood, which is several Dale-Trees and Gardens, 
to the Northward of which is Mocha, which yields a more 
beautiful prospect at Sea, than on Shore. Here you must not 
come into less than 7 Fathom, nearer arc so many dangerous 
Over-falls, that they will be apt to scare a young unexpert 
Pilot. When the Soulhcrmnost Mosque is once brought to 
bear, E. by S. the Ships may luff up, or bear into the Road, 
and Anchor in 4, .5, G, or 7 Fathom. Before this Road lies a 
long Ridge of Sands, which has seldom above two Fathom 
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ater, Avhicli renders it dangerous for those that enter to go 
in, ’till they have the Bearings above said.^ 

Near the Southern Fort is a Qiannel, for the Grabbs that 
use these parts, that gives them a passage in or out; but is 
dangerous for Europeans vrithout the assistance of Pilots. 

Mocha, Mocha lies in 13 Deg. 30 M. North, and has been of late the 
'%radc Port in the Red-Sea, and to which Ships Tralhck 

from Siirad, Cambay, Dictt, Malabar, and other parts of In- 
dia. Hither also come tlie Ships from several parts of Europe ; 
England, Holland, France, Denmark, Portugal; as also from 
Casscen, Socatra, Mnscaii, and all the Gulph Persia, whicli 
bring hither the Products of their several Countries ; and arc 
met by the Merchants of Barbary, Egypt, Turkey, by the 
Abasseens, Arabians, See. who buj' off their Goods for ready 
Money, and make little other Returns but Coffee, Sena, 
and some .Aloes, Hepetica, and other small things of no great 
moment. 

The Cus- The Custom paid for their Goods by the Europeans is 3 per 
^°”‘Goods and in, and they arc priviledged to lay their 

Goods in their Houses which they vent here, without being 
constrain’d to bring them to the Custom-House. Tlie Goods 
of all other Merchants are Examined, and the Customs 
stated, which are 5 per Cent, that is 2 per Cent, more, than 
what is requir’d from the Europeans. This was formerly done 
in favour to those Merchants, but is of late turn’d much to 
their prejudice. 

If the Europeans bring hither anj' Cloath or piece Goods, 
they are some of them open’d to discover ndial kind they are 
of, and that a just Account of them may be carried to the 
Governour. But the Custom for them is paid according only 
to what the}' are sold and bought at, which is accepted In' 
the Governour; but then if the Broker falsifies in his 

* Mocha is fully described by Hamilton, chap. v. It owed its 
importance to the coflee trade, of which it was the great eritrep^t. 
The patron saint, Sheikh Shadali, was, according to legend, the 
founder of the city, its law-giver, and the father of the coffee 
trade. 
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Accounts, and is ever found guilty of fraudulent Returns, he 
smarts severely, and is fleec'd for it after the Ships departure. 

Whatever Commodities are bought or sold hy Weight, 
must be brought to the Seales at the Cttslovi-IIoiisc, hy 
which both Parlies must be determin’d. The Weights here 
are those that follow, viz. 

C. Q. L. 

Rahars arc English, 3 H or 420. 

Frassclls arc l.O to one Itaharr 2S 

Manns 10 to one Frasscl. 

Fuckcas -10 to one Mann. 

Collila's 10 to one Fuckca. 


Dry Measure arc these, viz. 
Teman is 10 Arcmcedn’s. 
Medeeda is 0 Pints English.^ 


Ry this Medeeda they sell Oil, Rutter and Liquids; but it 
yields not above two Pints and J of Corn, Arc. in dry Measures. 
They measure their Cloalh, Silk, <fT. by a Covil or Guz,- 
which is 21 Inches, and Ruy our Cloalh by the Piece, of 
which they measure 4 or ."i together, and take our Accounts 
and Packers Marks. 


Tlicir Coins arc Dollars of all sorts, but they abate 5 per 
Cent, on the Pillar Dollars,^ because they esteem their Silver 


' Hamilton, in his ‘Table of Weights, Mcasiires and Coins’ at 
the end of his A’tte Account, gives the following list of weights used 
in Moeha for gross goods : 

1 cafdla . . . IG kerrats 

1 vakea ... 10 cafillas 

1 maund . . .40 vakeas 

1 frasella . . 10 ninunds 

1 bahaar . . .15 frasellas. 

N.B. — A Frasella is 291 Ib. Avoirdupois. 

The Bahar was usually equivalent to 3 pikuls or 400 lb. avoir- 
dupois. See Hobson-.Tobson, s.v. Frazala. 

» Covit, eubit or ell. Port, covado. Juz, Persian gaj, a yard- 
measure. 


’ The Spanish dollar, or peso, ‘piecc-of-cight’, valued at <ts. Gd. 
sterling, so ealled beeause it bore the figure of the Pillars of 
Hcreulcs. 


The 
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not very pure. The Dollar Weight with them is 1 7 Dr. 14 Gr. 
as it is only 17 D. and 12 Gr. ^Yith us. All their Coins are 
taken by Weight, and valued according to their fineness, and 
of Gold they liave several sorts, viz. 

• f Venice. 

Germany. 

The Dueket of < Barbary. 

Turkey. 

' Egypt, A'C. 

The Comassccsi are a small Coin valued according to the 
Governments Pleasure; but they keep their Accounts by an 
imaginary Coin of Cabcers, reckoning 80 to a Dollar. 

The The Natives were very civil and courteous to the EngUsU, 
^thc^decay ’t'P the Year 1G87, when the War commenc’d be- 

of Trade t"’een the English and the Mogul, wliich was so severe among 
here, the poor Moor Merchants, and such a disturbance and loss to 
the Innocent Indians that Traded hither, that it has quite 
(in a manner) destroy’d the Trafiick of this Port, and driven 
the Trade to several other parts in this Sea. This War has 
since occasion’d the utter Ruin of several Indian, Turkey, 
and Arabian Merchants. For when the English Sailers at 
that time perceiv'd the softness of the Indian Lascarrs; how 
tame they were to all their Cruelties, how patient and sub- 
missive to tlieir Force and Arms, and liow willingly they en- 
dured the spoiling of their Goods, rather than ingage their 
Lives in a bloody Contest; they no sooner return’d for Eng- 
land, but they Imbark’d again upon a new Design with sonic 
more Europeans to turn Pirates, and rob these harmless 
Trafiickers in the lied Sea. And accordingly in the 'i'ear 
1G91, they took from the iMerchants that Traded between 
Mocha and Suralt to the value of 120000 /. 'J'hc succeeding 
Year they did the same; and at this time there are two or 

> Cf. Hamilton, p. 2 of his Talile : ‘Tlic Coin current is the 
Cammassic, which is lieightncd and lowered at the Sheriffs or 
Bankers Discretion, from 50 to 80 for a current Dollar, which is 
but an imaginarj' species, being always reckoned 21 i per cent. 
lower than Spanish Dollars.’ 
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llirco small Sliijis more upon (hr fpicsl for Hit’ll Prizes, mid 
iiiakiii" seizure of lliiive .''hips they meet uitli; wliieli has so 
imjifiveri'li’tl alreaily some of the People, that they 

must either eeasc to carry oil a Tnulc. or resolve to be made 
a Prey. 'I'lio' the eaiinot justly rharf,'e the Juilin 

Company uilh the barbarous Aelioiis of these Pirates, yet 
the unhappy oeeasioii <if it may be very apt to excite in him 
very Ireful Hesentnients. beeause of the .Misery of so many 
of his Siibjeets. .And the ]‘ii^lis}i at Siinill have been already 
made srtisible of some Ineonveiiieiiees anti llartlships eon* 
setpifiit iii>on it, by their Imprisonment in their I'actory 
t\viee in t^vo Years, while I stayM there.* 

CofTee is the only Coniniitilily in re)iiite in this Port, of Coffer. 
uhieh there is no seareity at all.- It formes in abiiiitlanec at 
Jlrrtlrfiirl.rc,'' Soiuttn/, . Isnli, aiitl other jiarts; but frtun these 
it schloni eonies onibleil. or well paekt, which jiiits the 
Huyers upon a new 'rrouble. It may be bought tine Year 
with another, at tibout t.'i Dtillars prr Haharr, anti shipt. ll 
is ripe at a jiroper Season of the A'ear, ami is subject to 
HlaVts, as our Corn anil k'niits are. It thrives near the AN’ater, 
timl erows in Clusters like our Ilolly-Herries; the Perry it self 
resembles a Pay-Perry: two of which are inelos’il in one 
.Shell, whieh sejianites when it is broken. 'I’lie Leaf of it is 
lilce a Lawrel's in bieness, but veri’ thin. The 'I'rec it self 
neither shoots out in lanjeiiess. nor is very loiif; proiluetive of 

' .'-ee the noli’ on p. ‘J.'ili ff.. .vii/irtt. 

* Coffee, the .Amtiie was introihieeil fmni .Aliyssinia to 

A’emeii in tin: niiitille of the lifteeath eentiiry .\.n. liy Shaikh 
Shili]'it)iiihllii Dhalihrinl, It is nieiitioneil hyiill tin: early tnivellers, 
tint ilitl not real'll Isiinlaiul till lU.'i’J, when one Pasqiia Possie, 
servant tif .Mr. I'iihvards, a Turkey iilerehaiit, set uji the first 
Coffee House in I.oatloa. Cf. p. KSO. 

’ Hail at I'at.ili, 'tonil) tif the saint’, the eoffce-iiiart of whieh 
Hoileitia is the jiorl. It is ahout thirty miles inhiiitl from Ilodcitla 
anil 100 miles fnim Moeha. Hamilton (p. .’17) ileserihcs it ns the 
pniitesl eoffee-niarl in the worlti. It .sliijiiietl in his day about 
■1,000 tons of berries yearly to bhiropc, of whieh half u’cnt to 
iMipIanil. 
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Fruit, but is still supplyed by new planting of others. This 
Commodity is proper only to these Parts, and, as the Arabs 
tell us, is by the Bounty of Heaven given only to them, as a 
means to proeure for them all those Neeessaries, which they 
stand in need of from other parts. Few Commodities of any 
value are here besides, except Sena, some quantity of which 
ma}^ be bought, and verj’^ cheap; as also Aloes ITcpctica. 
From Casseen, Seer, and Socaira, come Aloes Socatra, and 
■ Olibanum ; from GcUa and other parts on the Abasscen Shore, 
I\Iirrh; from Socachim, Elephants Teeth, and Gold Dust, 
which arc bought by^ the Merchants of India, 

Moseck. Moseck is distant A^.TF. from Mocha about 10 Leagues, and 
is of no importance for Trade, except it be for Salt, since 
Mocha drew the Indian Merchants from it, and drein’d its 
Commerce ; for the City of Mocha cannot boast of its Founda- 
tion above two hundred Years. This Port is situated near 
Zebid and Bccllcjnckce, but Ilodccda is supply’d with Coffee 
from several places of Note for that Commodity. 

Jutor. Juior was formerly a burning Island, and is at present un- 
inhabited, and is distant from Mooscck about 3 Leagues. 

Hodeeda. Ilodccda is plac’d in about 14 d. 50 m. and is distant front 
il/oc/m about 00 Miles. In this is a Creek very convenient for 
Building Grabbs or Gclva’s, and it is likewise very happy in 
a Port, in which is .shipp’d abundance of Coffee for .Jndda, 
Mocha, and other places. It is under the Govcrruncrit of 
Lohia, the next Port of moment upon the Ifinin. 

Comoran. Comoran,^ is an Island which is blest by Nature with a 
favourable Soil and advantagious Situation, but unfortunate 
in the Entertainment of Villanous Inhabitants, who arc 
Characteriz’d with no better Names, than that of Bobbers, 
or Bandittoes. It lies in 15 Deg. 20 M. and is about 10 Miles 
long, and two broad. Ships of the greatest Burthen may An- 
chor safciv', in a Bay' or Boad which lies on the Lastcrniost 
side of it, not subject to any danger by violent frets of ind, 
or Tempestuous blustering Weather. It is lortilied with a 
Castle, in which are some few Guns and Men ; and it produces 

• Kamaran. 
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no Connnoditics of considcmhlc Advnnlngc, bul supi^lics Ihc 
Sliips nilh good 'Water, Ooats and I'ish. The Passage from 
hence to the Alain, is not above an Eu^lhh Mile. 

.Since the I’ort, of Mnclia vas dist»irb'd by the English 
Sliii)s in the Indinn AVar, and the Alcrchants Cioods ivhich 
were bonnd for Snralt, were there .seiz'd on by Captain 

A s, This struck sucli Terrotir in all those People that 

were formerly wont to Trade thither, that they declin'd the 
Port, .and remov'd the Trade to a Town not very remote from 
it, nam'd Eohin, which is silnated in IH Degr. 4 m. and is Lohia. 
now grown into that Credit which Mnrhn had, and draws to 
it both the adjacent Merchants, .and the Ships from Jndia 
and other parts. 'J'he entrance into the Ilarbonr here, is 
diflienlt and dangerous without Pih)ts, but the Port is noted 
for its Convenionec atul Trade in small Vessels, and Ships for 
Juddii. It is honour'd too with the Hosidcncc of the Gover- 
nour of all this part of the Country, and the Island before 
mention'd. 

which lies in 17 Deg. .Vo. is the last Town of Note Gezon. 
upon this Coast, appertaining to the King of Arabia Felix. 

'Tis eminent for its Trade of Pearl-Fishing, which is manag'd 
by JJaniiians, with that .Advantage, that they raise them- 
selves thereby to very great Estates. The Island Fersha/n, Fersham 
which is situated from hence about .3 Leagues, is most re- 
markablc for this Fishing, wherein the Natives arc imploy’d Fishing. 
by the Jianuians. The Town it self is small, and only con- 
siderable for this Pearl-Fishing, and for sending a great quan- 
tity of Corn to all parts of A rabia Felix. From hence to Com- 
phida, is no Port of Moment, or that is any way remarkable 
for Traihek; and if there were some convenient Harbours in 
this distance, the IVild Arabs, who arc expert Robbers and 
live by Spoil, and inhabit those parts, would ccrtainlj- divert 
all Merchants from coming near them. 

The next place as we ascend towards the Head of the lied 
Sea, is Comphida,- which lies in 19 Deg. .'5 AI. It was formerly Corn- 
subject to the Turks, and its present Governoiir commands phida. 

* Jiznn. = Kunfudn. 
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only about 50 Soiildiers, which carries onl}' a Face of Com- 
mand to keep the People in awe, but is more probably de- 
sign’d for prevention of the stealing of Custom, because many 
persons chuse to land here, and from henee travel by Land 
to Mecca. 

Jndda ^ is the principal Port in this Sea, belonging to the 
Grand Signior, lying in about 21 Deg. 30 I\r. This Port is in- 
\dron’d with dangerous Sands, which make the Passage into 
it diffieult to Strangers, but is verj* safe for Ships when tliey 
come to an Anchor. The Air is healthful, and its Provisions 
sound and plentiful, for it affords choice Mutton, Beef, Fish, 
Mecca Grapes and other Fruits. It is the Sea-Port to ISIccca, a i)lace 
Bamn the Nati\at}’- of Mahomet, the vile Impostor, 

who first drew Breath in this Barren Soil. And indeed the 
Land about that place is so useless and unprofitable, and un- 
fit for any Improvements, that it seems to be accurs’d by Na- 
ture, and debarr’d of Heaven’s Blessings, by a constant 
scarcity of all things, unless they are imported from other 
Kingdoms. Therefore is the Grand Signior oblig'd to very 
great Expences, for its support, to furnish out a Maintenance 
for it yearly from Egypt, and send from thence 20 or 25 Sail 
of large Ships, laden with Provisions, Money, dc. for its 
subsistence and the support of Trade. 

Judda flourishes in a constant Trallick from India, Persia, 
other parts of Arabia, and the Abasscen Shore; it is subject 
to the Turldsh Government, and defended by their Arms and 
Valour; for its Fortifications othenvise, arc but \cry weak, 
A Gate being only surrounded by iMud-IValls. There is a passage in- 
thro' iQ Town three ways, by so many Gates, two of which arc 
'ciMslian considerable, but fhc_ third which is the I’rineij)al, and 
must pass, leads toward the celebrated Birth-place of the ]’ro{)liet, is so 
sacred, that no Christian must pass tliro’ it without forfei- 
ture of his Religion, and Converting to the Profession of the 
Mahometan Law: Except he be a Man of IVealth, and then 
- his Soul is not so valuable as his Money, which will freely be 

* Jiddah, 45 miles from Mecca, is now of importance as the port 
where the pilgrims disembark. 
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taken in Exchange for it, and makes all Offences venial 
here. 

Hither the Arabians bring their Coffee, which is bought 
here by the Turks, and shipp’d for the Sues. The Dollar [Suez.] 
weight here is 17 D. 10 Gr. Hither likewise resort every Year 
several Hoggees’^ from all parts of the Mahometan Countries, 
who come hither as Pilgrims in a Spirit of Devotion, to visit 
their Fam’d City Mceca. And as soon as they are Arriv’d 
here, or at Yflnd>oc, which is a Port a little higher in tliis Sea, 
they instantly strip themselves, out of a humour of mortifi- 
cation, and set out in a holy Pilgrimage for Meeca, vuth only 
a Longee^ about their middle, which is a piece of Callicoe 
about 3 Yards length. But I leave off from any Description 
of these Customs, being ingag’d only to proceed in an Ac- 
count of their Ports. From hence therefore the Ships Sail in 
November and December for the Sues, to which the Passage is 
render’d very tedious by their coming to an Anchor every 
Night. For Rocks and Sands, which are very numerous be- 
tween these two Places, must needs be very dangerous to 
Pilots, that trust onlj' to their outward Senses, and are 
guided by the Eye, without any use of either Lead or Line, 
or Compass. They place themselves upon the Ships Fore- 
Castle, to espy the Colour and Ripplings of the Water, and 
to direct them clear of all the Shoals. The Anchoring places 
all along tins Coast are very good, but the Towns are few, 
because the Countrj’^ is much disturb’d by the Wild Arabs, 
whose Life is a Pilgrimage of Rapine and Spoil. Therefore if 
the Wind shifts at Noon, or if they cannot reach their Port 
before the Night comes on, they certainly bear away to the 
Port from vdience they came, if there is no Harbour nearer. 

From J^tddato Yamfioc,^ whichisthenextPortof anynote, Yamboe. 
is reckoned above 10 Leagues, for it is situate in 25 Deg. 10 M. 

The Harbour is safe for Ships when they have once escap’d 

* Hajj, Haji, one ^yho has made the Hajj, or Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Places. 

“ Hind. Lungi, a waist-cloth. 

3 Yanbo el Bahr. 
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the Passage into it -^Thich is dangerous, by reason of the many 
Shoals and Sands, The Castle with which the Town is forti- 
fied, is rather built for a Terror to the petty Insolcncics of 
the Arabs, than as a Fort of Defence against a powerful war- 
like Enemy, Tliis Town, which is reputed verj* Ancient, has 
lost abundance of its former Glorj’’, in that it once was digni- 
fied -u-ith the Title of Chief Port for the City il/eccn, but is 
now confin’d a Sea-Port onlj’- to Medina, the Burying-placc 
of their Victorious and Triumphant Prophet ; from which it is 
distant about four Da3's Journey. The adjacent Countrj’ pro- 
duces little but Grapes, for the use of the Natives, and of the 
Ships ; therefore Stores and Provisions for Medina are here 
unloaded, that are brought for that end in Ships from Sues. 

From hence is nothing remarkable besides the Barrenness 
and strangeness of the Countrj’, ’till we come to the narrow- 
ing of the Sea which is next Mount Sinai ; the Cape of which 
Sea is called Tfoss Mahomed, or the Head of I\Iahomel; from 
which to Tor, which is the Port of Mount Sinai, is about 
seven Leagues, and about the same distance from the Egyp- 
iian Shore. 

Tor is the Sea-Port of Mount Sinai, distant from it about 
40 Miles, wherein is a Castle of small Force, under the Govern- 
ment of the Turks. 

At Sinai live the Calojcrs,^ or a Convent of Religious 
Greeks, who give a friendly Reception to all sort of Pilgrims 
that resort thither. Tin’s Monastcrj' is said to have been built 
In' Justinian, and Dedicated to St. Catherine. TJic Greeks flis- 
tribute their Charitj' promiscuouslj', as well (o the Arabians, 
as those of their own Nation, both to the Christians and the 
Mahometans. The Greeks here injoy too, a large Plant.ation 
of Date Trees, the Fruit whereof is generally consum’d by 
the Arabs, who behave themselves imperiously towards these 
Christians, and mightily inslavc thorn, meerly for idlowing 
them the liberty of injoying their Monasterj' at the Mount. 

Near Tor is a Bath called Ilammum Mosa, or the Rath of 

> Greek monks, from Italian caloicro, Gk. KaAo-/7;poj, ‘vener- 
able’. 
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from v-hicli it is distant about 50, or 60 Miles. Tlic best 
Ships belonging to the Port are bought at Suralt by the 
TtiTks, wlio carry on tlie sole Trade of this place, tho’ some 
Vessels of verj' good Burthen are built here too, tho by very 
unskilful Artists. Pliny in his Nat. Hist. L. vi. cap. 29. men- 
tions a Town called Suasa, so called, as some think, from 
Shnak, one of Abraham's Sons by Keturah, Gat. 25. 2. and 
says it lies in that part of Arabia which is next to Egypt. This 
probably must be the same. 

I have now finish’d these Travels upon the Arabian Shore, 
all along the Ped Sea, as far as from EabcU-MandcU, which 
is the opening into the Indian Ocean to Sues, which is at the 
Head of that Gulph, tying nearest AMT', and S. East, and dis- 
tant above 1200 I\Iilcs. And have principally describ’d only 
the Ports on the Arabian Coast, Avithout insisting much upon 
other matters, to give some light to Sailers, and such as 
TraA’el into some of those unfrequented parts, Avhere they 
may find convenient Ports, and Avhat is the Condition of 
their Harbours, and something of their Trade. 



THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE^ 

FEBRUARY the 14//j 169-|, did the Benjamin set Sail to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, on her homeward bound Voy- 
age, whither the Passage was safe and pleasant 'till we were 
driven upon . the Chagoes- by some undiseernible Tides, 
which are a company of sharp Rocks visible to the Eye, as 
we sailed along upon the shallow Water ; the sight whereof 
for the space of half a Day, and the distance we were at from 
anj' Land, had we unhappily miscarried, struck us with verj' 
formidable Apprehensions of the extreme Danger we were 
expos’d to aU that while. But having fortrmately made our 
way through those perilous Craggj’^ Shelves, we kept our 
Course with good Success ’till our Arrival at the Cape. 

The Sailers have commonly notice of this Land before they 
Espy it, by the Soundings which run out sixty Leagues into 
the Ocean, and the Almitrosses® which is a large Sea-Fowl, 
and never fly very far from Land ; and the i\Ianga Voluchoes,^ 
another Sea Fowl that keeps thereabouts. On May the 15i/i. 
1693, when we approacht the Cape, in the Evening, the Am- 
plitude made 9 D. 45 I\Iin. N.Wly. variat. In the IMorning 10 
Deg. 14 hlin. and by the Azimulh 10 Deg. 6 hlin. In the 
Morning the Table-Land bore E S. The variation at the 
Cape alters much, for in the Year 1689, when Ave came out, 
the variation then was eleven Degrees, in the Year 1670 it 

^ The voj'age round the Cape and the habits of the Hottentots 
are raA^ourite subjects hi the older travellers’ narratives. See 
particularly Terry, Voyage to East India, p. 13. The story of the 
discovery of the Cape and the subsequent voyage to India by the 
Portuguese is summarized, with references to original authorities, 
in Rawlinson, British Beginnings, chap. i. 

- A group of attols in the Indian Ocean, 300 mUes from the 
Maidive Islands. Encyc, Brit.^^ v. 300. 

’ The Albatross. 

' Cf. Mandelslo, p. 248 : ‘Mangas de velludo (Port. = velvet 
sleeves), a kind of sea-meivs, being white aU over the bodies and 
haling black wings.' PjTard de Laval, i. 21. 
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tvas only six. At Java, the variation has not alter’d tlicsc 
hundred Years, as is evident from Journals of that date. 

On May the about ten at Night we came to an An- 
chor atthe Co^c, but the Commander being a Stranger in the 
Baj"", fir’d two Guns, to signifie we were in Distress, which 
presently brought two Dutch iVIasters on board us, who told 
us that Ave Anchor’d in bad ground ; whereupon Ave Aveighed 
and stood near the Shoar, and there dropt our Anchor in 
better. 

We found in the Road ten Dutch East-India Ships, ^ most 
of them of good Burthen, richly laden, bound for Europe] 
these staid expecting tAvo or three more from the Indies, and 
six had sail’d a little before from thence to Holland. And 
every Year the Dutch Trade to the Indies, employs near 20 
Ships, and as many return home ; Avhich Avith the Trade that 
they driA'e there, Avhere they Traffick Avith at least an Hun- 
dred Sail, adA'ances their Profits to some hundred Thousands, 
I had almost said some Millions cA’cry Year. For by their 
Awy Commerce at Suratl, AA’hich is inconsiderable, in respect 
of the AdA’antage aaIucIi they reap from scA’crnl other Fac- 
tories in India, that not exceeding the tAventieth part; they 
reckon an Annual Gain, after the deduction of all Expcnccs 
of their Factorj', of fifteen hundred thousand Gildars, Avhieh 
in English Money rises almost to an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Pounds. This Account I had from one intirnatcli' ac- 
quainted AA-ith those Concerns. 

The Harbour here is A’ciy^ safe and commodious for .Sliips, 
free from all inconA’cnicncc and Danger; except it be toAvards 
mid Winter, AA-hich is there in June, at the Suns ai)j)roaehing 
the Tropick of Cancer] then the Norlh-Wcsl Winds bloAv 
sometimes so A’crj' fierce, that the Shi])s are unable to ride 
against them. For by a A’iolent Gust from that Quarter, in 
A. 1092, about the latter end of May, Iavo Dutch, and one 

* Cape Colony was first colonized by the Dutch under Jan A'an 
Riebecck in 1052. In 1080 the European population Avas aug- 
mented by a number of French refugees, after the rcA'ocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Cf. Hamilton, New Account, i, chap. i. 
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/iHS/i.v/f Ship, not able to bear »ip against the fury of the 
Weather, were driven uj)on the Shoar and I’oundred. 

All the llnUdUil KnsI Judin Ships, both those outward and 
homeward bound, touch in here for fresh Provisions, and 
furnish the place with jilenty of all Commodities, both from 
Judin and Jiurnpe. Uy which means there is scarce one part 
of all the Trijiartite Continent, that is furnisht with that 
abundance of Conveniences, which the Cnpc can boast of. 
■And that I may ])rcsent the Header with a more regular Ac- 
count of this famous I’romontory, anti gi\ e him a more me- 
thodie.d Idea of the jilace, 1 .shall insist ujam the following 
Description of it in this manner. I'irst, in observing its 
situation, its pleasant .Air, and fertile Soil. .Secondly in con- 
sidering the Nature jmd Customs of its Original Inhabit.nnts. 
.And thinlly, in .shewing the Profit and ‘Convenience, which 
this Plantation affords the Dutch. 

I'irst therefore the ('npc of Good Dope is situated between 
thirty four and thirty (he Degrees of South J^atitude, and is 
the furthermost Tract of our Continent towards the most 
Southern jiart of AJricti, and esteem’d by all, the most Hc- 
nown'd I’romontory in the IVorld. The Grccl's and Lafin.s, as 
far as we can .see, have had no certain knmvlcdgc of it, much 
less those before them; yet from some Ancient .Authors it is 
evident, that the Jinrhnriniis, that is, the strange Nations 
have made, or caused to be made tbc Cireum-navigation of 
Africa, which could not be done without knoning of this 
Cnpc. Jinrthotomao J)inz was the Jh>rtugucsc, who first dis- 
cover’d it in A. 1180, which occasion’d JCiiiauuct, King of 
J’ortugat,\o give it the name of Cnpc Jiouc JCs'pcrntuic, because 
lie hojjcd a Passage would be open’d to the Ji. Judies by the 
doubling of it; which accordingly liajiiicn’d to the mighty 
inriehing of his Kingdom, and of his Subjects who settled 
there. 

It was the second time discover’d by J’nsco dn Gniiin, in A. 
11 07, at the command of J)ou Jiiiinmicl King of J^ortugal. 
And was at those times esteem’d so dangerous a Promontory, 
that the Navigators were wont to call it iheJ^you of the Ocean, 
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orthe Tempestuous Co/jc, because of the niflling 'Weather and 
boisterous "Winds; which used to discourage their touching 
upon it, unless they were constrain’d by some Necessity. Tlie 
storm^’al Lightning, and Impetuous Storms, whicli have 

(lic"capl. obser\'’d upon the Cnpe Sierra Leona, have made some 
conjecture that this place was called by Plolomtj and Haiuto 
of Carthage the Chariot of the Gods. And to this day, if the 
Ships from India arc retain’d beyond their proper Season of 
returning, they sometimes beat the Ocean at the Cape for a 
Week or a Fortnights space, and after all that Toil and Dan- 
ger are forc’d upon retiring to the Island Blaiiritius, ’till the 
Winter is past. 

The inaccessible Heights and craggy Clifts of some of the 
Mountains towards the South, have made the Portuguese give 
them the name of Os Pieos Fragosos, i. e. shaqr-pointed, 
because they rear their lofty forlorn Heads so high in the 
Clouds. 

The The Neighbourhood of Cape Bone Espcrartcc, to that vast 
^^the^^oot- towards the South, cools the Air to some Degrees hc- 

ncssoflhe yond what the proportion of that Latitude might otherwise 
Air at the seem to give. For in the same Degree North, as Mariner's ob- 
Cape. particularly where there is not the Extent of so wide 

an Ocean, the coolness of the Air is not so perceptible. The 
reason of it may be the spacious spread ing Tract of .Sea, which 
gives the Air once agitated, more liberty to continue its mo- 
tion, and constantly to increase its Coldness; which on the 
contrary, is straitn’d and repress’d on Land, by the meeting 
of Mountains, Trees, Houses, and other Obstacles, and there- 
fore not so impetuous; neither so Cold, because the .Sul- 
phureous Vapours which arise from the Earth, and make 
fiery Exlialations, often intermixing with the Nitrous, which 
make Wind, qualify them in some measure. As at Surntt, 
the Winds are by much Hotter, which fly over the Land to 
us, than those that come from the Sea. The South Winds 
here therefore are observ’d to be the coolest, because they 
blow from the great Sea, The Air however, is not scorching 
here for this Reason; nor very Cold, because of its nearness 
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to the Fountain of Heat. It has no excesses, but what are The 
tolerable to Children, nor any thing offensive to Old Age. 

’Tis temperate and sweet, healthful and pleasant ; and is very climale. 
agreeable to the Constitution of the Dutch, as well as the 
Natives, to whom it gives Activity and Vigour. It quarrels with 
no kind of natural Temper, and cherishes all sorts of Animals, 
as well as Plants. Nor did I ever know any that had been 
in this Paradise of the World, who denied it the Character of 
one of the loveliest Regions they had ever seen. 

And this fair Country which the Blacks inliabit, is blest The fruit- 
with a Soil as pregnant as the Days are pleasant, and pre- 
par’d for any Improvements. Beeves and Sheep, Hogs and 
Goats feed here upon the Herbage of the Field, which makes 
them flesht, and very well tasted. And all those sorts of 
Grain which are proper for Food, or for maldng strong Drink, 
thrive here, and grow in that plenty, that no part of Europe 
can aboimd Avith them more. Vliich is all to be ascrib’d to 
the indefatigable Diligence and Industry of the Dutch, who 
being forc’d to a good Husbandry of the Ground by the 
scantiness which they live upon at home, continue their 
thrifty Cultivating humour, when they are remov’d to a Soil 
where they may Cultivate what quantity they please; for 
they are a People remarkable for Improvements, for their 
commendable Pains and Care where ever they Inliabit. 

But here grows the fruitful Vine, as well as the Wheat and 
the Barley, and the Dutch delight themselves in the double 
variety both of French and English Liquors, of Beer and 
Wine of their own growth, with the sprightly Juice of the 
one, and the healing Oily quality of the other. The Rivers 
and Ponds are full of Fish, of great variety and very delicate. 

The Country is cover’d with Woods and Forests, wliich 
abound with store of Beasts and Fowls, as Deer, AntUopes, 

Baboons, Foxes, cfcc. Ostriches, whose Eggs are transported 
to various Countries, Herons, Partridges, Feasants, Pelicans, 

Geese, Ducks. Tygers and Lions are very numerous, and so 
bold, that they range sometimes within Gun-shot of the 
Fort, and for that reason seldom return back, and do often 
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prej"^ upon the Catllc, for which cause they are kept within 
.shelter in the Night. 

Two French Ships returning from the Indies in A. 1689 , 
with ^'cry rich Cargoes, were invited to toueh at the Cape, by 
the store of delicate Provisions which they heard were there. 
But the taste of that fresh Jlutton cost them both their 
Ships and Jlen. For the speedy Intelligence which the active 
Dutch had sent abroad of the Eruption of the War that Year, 
arri\’ing at the Cape before any News could reach the French, 
betra}'’d them to the vigilance of the Hollanders, who seized 
their Ships as soon as they were well Moored in the Baj'. 

The next description which I come to, Secondly, is of the 
Anciqnt Inhabitants of this Promontorj% in what relates to 
their Nature and Customs. Thej' retain the \Tilgar name of 
Ilotantols, because of their constant repetition of that word 
in their hobling Dances. 

There is a vast difference between tlie nature of these 
People that dwell upon this place, and the Country they 
Inhabit; for of all parts this affords a Dwelling most neat 
and pleasant, and of all People they are the most Bestial and 
sordid. They are the verj- Reverse of Human kind. Cousin 
Germans to the Ilalalchors, only meaner and more filthy; so 
that if there’s any medium between a Rational Animal and 
a Beast, the Hotantot lays the fairest Claim to that Species. 
They are sunk even below Idolatrj’^, are destitute both of 
Priest and Temple, and sa^•ing a little show of rejoicing, 
wliich is made at the Full and the New Moon ; have lost aU kind 
of Religious Devotion. Nature has so richly provided for their 
convenience in this Life, that thej’’ have drown’d aU sense of 
the God of it, and are groAvn quite careless of the next. 

They are more Ta-nmy than the Indians, and in Colour and 
Features come nearest the Negroes of any People, only they 
are not quite so Black, nor is their Cottony Hair so Crisp, nor 
their Noses altogether so flat. For Nature pleases her self as 
well in the variety of Individuals of the same kind, as in a 
great number of Speeies of all sorts of Animals. 

It might seem here a rational Conjecture for the reason of 
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the Negroes Blackness, that they are burnt by the Sun’s A Dis- 
Beams, which we experimentally find tinctures the fairest coarse 

' COTICCTTI^ 

Complexions, when it comes near them, which recover again the 
by withdrawing to a cooler Air. And therefore that those Negroes 
who are most expos’d to the Sun’s Heat should always be the ^^"cAness. 
Blackest. For Blackness and AAliiteness are not suppos’d 
natural to any People whatever, ’tis presum’d to be the effect 
of the Climate, because those that are Fair by living a long 
time under or near the Line, shall in two or three Generations 
as ’tis affirm’d, become tawny and Black, tho’ they Marry 
only with fair People. But methinks there is something in 
Nature which seems to thwart this current Opinion. For un- 
der the same Parallels are People of quite different Colours; 
as for instance, the Hoianiols, wiio live between thirty four 
and thirty five Degrees arc Black; the Inhabitants of Candic, 
who are under the same Elevation of the Pole, are Mliite. 

The People of England are white, and the Natives near Hud- 
son's Bay, which is as Cold and Norlherly a Climate, are 
Black. And neither the Colony of the English near Hudson's 
Bay, nor the Dutch at Cape Bone Esperanse receive any al- 
teration in their Colour, but are fresh and fair as in Europe, 
and yet the Natives in both parts are Olive-colour’d. Some 
are apt to ascribe this to the Air and Climate or Barth, which 
in some places produces Patagons, who are Giants, as in 
other, Pj'gmies; but this seems weak and unaccountable. 

Others resolve much of it into the effect of Food and Diet, 
which I believe may be of some power, and efficacy in this 
matter upon this Account. Because at Suraii, I observ’d a 
young /ndi'an very Black, taken into theEnglish Ser-\ace,who 
by tasting Wine and Eating Flesh, grew paler sensibly than - 
he was before. The strong Aliment by a frequent mixture of 
its lively Juyees with the Blood and Spirits, w'hich for a long 
time had been kept low by a Plilegmatick Nourishment, did 
actuate and purify them by degrees, and thereby skew’d in 
sometime the effect of their fermentation by a faint Varnish 
upon the Face. Besides, it is a Remark of the Ancients, but 
not methinks very sound, Avhereby they took notice, that ’tis 
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the Humidity of the Elements, -which defends the IiuUdus 
against that Action of tlie Sun, -whicli burns the Complexion 
of the Negroes; and makes their Hair grow like Cotton; 
whereas some of tlie7«d/<7»s, whose Hair is longand uncurled, 
live as near the /Equator, and endure as intense a Heat as tlie 
Ilotaiiiots and several Negroes of Afriea, whose Hair is crisp 
and frizl’d. And therefore something must he added besides 
the Sun’s Heat, for distinction of Complexion and of Hair 
under the same Parallels. Lexvcnhoock^ obscr\’cs that tlie 
Blood of the Negroes is of a different Contexture from ours. 
And Malpighi^ observ’d a smalt jMembranc not transparent 
between the Cutis and Culicula, which caus’d the Blackness. 

The Ilotantots are as squalid in their Bodies, as they are 
mean and degenerate in their Understandings. For they arc 
far from being Curious either in their Food or Attire, any 
further than what they find Nature reaches forth to them. 
Thc 3 ' think it a needless Toil to .spend time in dre.ssing of the 
Hides of Bulls, or in Spinning and Weaving the Wool of 
Sheep, for Ornaments and Covering to their Bodies. Tliey 
are satisfied with the same wrought Garments that Nature 
has clad the Sheep with, and therefore without more Labour 
or Art, the}' take them from the Baeks of the Sheep, and j)ul 
them presently upon their own, and so they walk with that 
Sheep-Skin IMantle about their Shoulders, or .sometimes 
th^o^^'n like a Hood over their Heads, which seem to be the 
Ancientest Garments, according to Gen. 2. 21. aato.Adam anil 
his M'ijc did the Lord make Coats of Skins, 'i’hey generally 
turn the Wool inwards, that the outside of the G;irment may 
defend them from Bain, and the in.side from the imi»ressions 
of Cold. The Ornaments about their Heads are small Shells, 
or little pieces of Lead or Iron fasten'd to their friz'ld Hair, 
or put into their Ears. The Hair of their Heads, and all their 
Bodies arc besmear'd with Kitehin-Grease, tho’ never .so 

» Leeuwenhoek (1G.'J2-1T23) of Delft, and M.alphigi (If, 28-0 1) of 
Bologna, were two pioneers of microscopy, who sliarc with their 
contemporar\’ Harvey the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 
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stinking and Loathsome, •which when dissolv’d and heated 
by their Bodies, sends from thence such an unsavoury Smell, 
as maj'^ be scented at a Furlongs distance, and nearer hand it 
never fails of a strong Emetick to a weak Stomach. Stinking 
Grease is their sweet Oil, and the Dust of the Streets the 
Powder of their Hair. They Anoint their Bodies to render 
their Nerves supple and active, and to fortifie the Pores 
against the Violence of the ambient Air. For they are both 
nimble and swift of Foot, and of Courage to outface and 
worst a Lion. Before their Nakedness hangs a small Skin 
about a foot broad, tied by a string about their middle, which 
the motion of their Bodies, or of the Air, sometimes turns 
aside. 

The Apparel of the Women upon the upper part of the 
Body is the same with the Men’s ; but round their Legs are 
twisted Sheeps Guts two or three Inches thick, ■v\'hich are 
ser-^dceable upon a double account, both for Food and Orna- 
ment. The Guts, which are made more savoury by the Dirt 
which sticks to them, affords them as good a Meal as the 
Flesh of the Sheep, and are eaten with as good a Gusto. 

The Huts they dwell in, which are made of Bul-Rushes, or Their 
Branches of Trees, are fashion’d round almost like a Bee- lAite 
hive, reaching about five Foot high, and nine broad, -ndtli a ^divellin.^ 
small Passage in the side to creep in at, and a Hole in the 
middle for the Fire. 

They disallow Polygamy in all, but in their Chief, who may 
entertain three Wives at once. And the kind Wives, after The Wives 
the Death of every Husband, if they Marry again, cut off a penancc 
Joint from the little Finger, and proceed to the middle, 
they Bury many. The same is imitated by some fond Indul- 
gent Husbands, but on neither of them is there any incum- 
bent necessity, only as they are led by Humour at those 
times. 

The Male Children at Eight or Ten Years of Age, are Cut The Cas- 
in their Pri'vy Parts, and depriv’d of one of their Testicles, Pf 

The same is like'wise done at Cape Comoron, for increasing 
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up and down many wholsome Brooks and pure Rivolets to 
quench their Thirst : So that there is no need of Work, 
when such innocent Diet offers it self daily without Pains, 
and on which they can live without Care, And thus many of 
them idly spend the Years of a useless restive Life. But the 
Governour of the Fort, and several Dutch Inliabitants of the 
Town prevail upon some of them, and make Converts of them 
to labour and hardships. Thus the Hoianiois have degene- 
rated into the strangest kind of Rationals, and have succes- 
sively surviv’dtheNoble and common Instincts of Humanity ; 
but in their Innocence of Life, the Customs of the Ancient 
Britains did in many things resemble the Inhabitants of this 
Promontory, in their drinking Water, and the simplicity of 
their Food, which was upon Acorns or Berries, or such natu- 
ral Productions ; sometimes upon Milk, or what they could 
gain by Hunting. A great part of their Bodies too was un- 
cover’d, especially their Arms and Legs, and their Cloathing 
was the same with that of the Hoiantois, made generally of 
the Skins of Beasts, 

The Third thing observable at the Cape, was the Profit and The Ad- 
Advantage which that Plantation affords the Duieh. As this 
Climate is most delightful, and the Native Turf capable of Dutch 
producing any thing that may administer either to the Exi- &J/ 
gence or Delight of Man ; so is it suited with the greatest con- Cape, 

venience imaginable to the important Negotiations of the 
Dutch, whose Ships that Design for India, and those that 
return from thence to Holland, are refresht here with all 
Conveniencies, as in the mid-way between those two distant 
Regions. 

The Industry of the Hollanders has inlarg’d their Borders 
so far upon the main Land of this Delightful Fertile Cape, 
that were they ever put to those straits as to be forc’d to De- 
camp, and leave their Native Country, here they might fix 
in a Soil of so much more desirable Habitation, that they 
might thank the Fates that caus’d the Change, and bless the 
Authors of their Misery, Here they might live without any 
danger of the Seas Incroaching upon their Banks, to threaten 

u 
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continually a second Deluge, and free from all dread of In- 
vasion from any Neighbouring Land-Tyrant. And might 
spread themselves over spacious Plains, which would afford 
them Work sufficient for all their Husbandry, and Pastures 
Pleasant and large enough for all their Cattle. And because 
nothing can please these People so mueh as Trade and Traf- 
lick, therefore here they might find convenient Harbours for 
their Ships, by which they might keep up their Spirit of 
Merchandizing, and establish their Commerce to the Indies 
and other parts of the World. The Refugees of France, who 
are received here with the same priviledge the Dutch enjoy, 
acknowledge the happiness of their Transportation; and 
boast that their Misfortunes are turn’d into their Felicity, 
since they are blest here with peaceable Dwellings and kind 
Accommodations, who had not formerly where in safety to 
lay their Heads. 

The En- The Encouragements of such as come hither to Cultivate 

courage- Land for their own Livelihood and Benefit of the grand 

TJlCtllS to ^ 

such as Proprietors, is thus stated, as I understood it. Those that 

settle here, design to settle here, are allow’d their Transportation from 
Holland gratis. After their Arrival they are invited to range 
and view the Country, and surv'ey such parts as lie wild and 
unmanur’d, where they may choose such a Portion as they 
fancy they are able to stoek and Manure, and vtII yield them 
a Commodious settlement for their Families. This is to be a 
Patrimony intail’d upon their Children, Avithout any Rent or 
other Acknowledgment to the Dutch East India Company, 
but the Sale of their Goods to the Governour, and at his 
Price. This by the way presses hard upon the Tenants and 
keeps them under, by running the chief Profits of what they 
possess into the Company’s hands. The Governour and 
Council agree with the Country-man for his Goods and 
Cattle at a very low rate, and sell them again to the Ships 
that put in there, as dear as they please ; because all Men are 
’strain’d from vending any Commodities to Strangers with- 
out the Council’s leave. But however the Industrious Plan- 
ters want neither plenty of Wine for their Tables, nor variety 
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of Tnmr and \Vilil I’owN for their ordinary Ihitertninnirnt*;, 
of wliich they have often rather too inneli Store than any 
Seareitv, heeati'-e the (Vtinj'any ha-; no oeea<.inn for them, and 
therefore they lie dea'l upon tluir Hand*;. Some ni)on thi‘^ 
aeeomit <pnt the jilaee. and very few of any Snle-tanee hnl 
ea'-ilier may inerea'-e their Good-- than their Trr-avtire, 

Thovf wliove I’overty r<'nd< r.'. them tmahle to stoek their 
Land, tile Kindne'-i of the Governotir provides \vith Neees- 
sarii’s’till their Ahilities ran reaeh a I’ayment. hieh has 
mielilily inereased the nnmher of Ijihaliitants within a few 
Years. I'or ^vhereas ahoiil iiiiu- Years sinee, thi-y (sitild searec 
ree);on ahove four <ir live Hundred 1‘lanters. they ean now 
nnmher almost as many 'riionsaiids; .ahmidanee of whom 
\vere sent hither hy the I'tntrh lVrse<-ntioii, \\ho an- mneh 
delighted with the t'onvenienee of their Hwellin". 

They have streteht their 1‘lantations in the (‘onntry ahove 
se\-enty live Miles, ami see still a \-ast spai'e of im- 

till'fl I-and hefore them. In this District lln-y rear their 
Cattle, sow their Corn, jdant Yines, ami sednloiisly imjirove 
all lhinf.'s of \vorth to the hesl advanlaj.'e. So that within the 
llevohition of a few Years, many vnluahle Commodities will 
he l-lNporled theiiee, to the other (inarli-rs of the I'niverse. 
'I’lieir very Wines, in which they will suddenly increase hoth 
to a fjreat plenty and variety, are now ahle to siijiply their 
.'ships, and to furnish the Jiidirs with some ipiantily, where 
they sell it hy the Hottle at a Honpie. "I'is Colour’ll like 
Khenish.and therefore they pass it under that specious Name 
in JuiUa, hut the 'J’aste of it is much harder and less jialat- 
ahle; its Operations an- more searehiiifi, and the strenolh of 
it more intoxieatiiift and offensive to the Ilniin. 

'I'he Impositions which arc; laid upon ^^'ine and other 
Licpiors that are sold hy 1 let ail, seem almost ineredihle, c-sjie- 
eially when the small nnmher of People that are presum’d to 
drink them, is eonsider'd. h'or in the Town of the C'upc are 
not, reckon’d ahove .'iOO Inhahitants, hesides those that arc 
hrouf;ht in .Shijis and come out. of the Country; and yel the 
Annual Impost upon Europe Peer and Wine is four thousand 
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Gilders; upon Cape Wine four thousand one hundred; and 
Brandy, Arak, and distill’d Waters, pay twenty Thousand 
Gilders Yearly to the Governour of the place for a License to 
sell them. All which Taxes summ’d together, make up above 
twenty eight Thousand Gilders Yearly, Avhich according to 
our Accounts, raise between two and three Thousand Pounds, 
for the liberty of selling Liquors by Retail. This exorbitant 
Fine upon the Taverns and Tipling Houses makes them 
exact extravagant Rates from the Guests that drink the 
Liquor, who are indeed the People that pay it. For he that 
resolves to drink Brandy must pay at the rate of ten Shillings 
a Bottle forit ; and the Cope Wine which in the Cask is sold for 
less than six Pence a Quart, is in the Tavern half a Crown, 
and such proportionably are the excessive Prices of the rest. 
A tame submission is the only Remedy for these Impositions, 
from which there is no Appeal or Relief, which is apt to im- 
bitter the Lives of the People, nor can any be very happy, 
who are subject to the Tyranny of a Government that is 
under no Restraint. The Arbitrary Proceedings of the Dutch 
Commissaries in India, have been much resented, and have 
likewise rais’d loud complaints against them by the injur'd 
Factors, but have met with very little redress. 

The Go- The Governour of the Cape, Min Hcer Simon Vandcrstel, 
vernour of labours much in Improvements and Accommodations for the 

tilC CciT)C 

^ ' Inhabitants and Sea-men, and to render it valuable to the 
Companj”^. The Sailers are well furnisht with fresh Water 
and fresh Provisions ; and in the Bay is caught great store of 
Fish, which is Pickled and put up in Barrels, and sent home 
A delicate instead of Pickled Herrings. The Watering for Ships is con- 
Watering- with such Convenience, that it is scarce equalled by 

^ any in the World. For from the Mountains are convey’d in 
narrow Channels clear Water down to the Shoar, from whence 
in Leaden Pipes it is carried above Forty Foot in the Sea, 
and there rais’d so high above its Surface, that the Ships 
Long-Boats can row under the Pipes, and fill their Vessels 
with much Ease. 

The fam’d Garden abundantly supplies the Ships with 
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variety of Roots and green Herbs, which contribute not a 
little to the Health, and even preservation of Life, in these 
tedious Eastern ■\'oj\ages. Here is that variety of Excellent 
Fruits, of Pulse and Roots, which either Europe, or Asia 
afford. Here are those large ^Valks, those stately Hedges, 
and Alleys of Cj’pres, and Beds of Flowers, whieh make it 
Beautiful and Pleasant as the Garden of a Prince, and useful 
as that of a Peasant. The Conveniencies it abounds ^^'ith may 
denominate it a Kitchin Garden, but its Delights a Garden of 
Pleasure. It is of large Extent, at some distance from the 
high Mountains, but cut out upon a rising Hill, water’d with 
pure Springs descending from the Mountains, wliich make 
their Passage thro’ various Channels that are cut out in every 
Quarter. The Garden in all its Walks is kept so verj”^ neat and 
clean, that even in the Winter Season, scarce a Leaf is seen 
upon the Ground. The Trees are Curiously Prun’d, and the 
Hedges Trim’d with such exactness, that no one irregular 
Excrescence appears, or Branch shooting out beyond his 
Fellow. Much of the Fruit in it comes to maturity Wice a 
Year, and many Trees by their nearness to the Sun, are ver- 
dant and Beautiful all the Year. Three and Thirty Slaves, 
besides Europeans, are daily imploy’d in looking after it. 
This forc’d a Confession, even from the Jesuits, in their Siam 
Voyage, of allowing it an equality, if not precedence, to their 
most celebrated Gardens they had in France. 

That the Inhabitants might be subject to no surprisal from 
any Enemies nigh their Plantations, the Governour with a 
few Attendants and Victuals necessary for such an Enter- 
prize, travell’d bj-- Compass for several Weeks, to find its 
Northerly bounds and Situation, ’till he was stopt by im- 
passible Mountains, wliich forc’d a Return from any farther 
progress that way. In this Journey he travell’d over vast 
Tracts of Land, very fit for Agriculture, but all Waste and 
Untill’d ; and was very well satisfied, that those inaccessible 
heights of Mountains which he saw, would stand as immove- 
able Bulwarks against all In-land Invasions ; so that nothing 
was to be dreaded, but Attacks upon them from the Sea. 


The Gar- 
den at the 
Cape. 


The Go- 
vernoiirs 
Travels 
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Country. 
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The Fort, For their Defence from any Onsets by Water, is built a 

strong Fort near the Sea, with Bastions and Guns mounted 
for its security, and Officers and Souldiers to guard it from 
an Enem5\ ’Tis beautified with stately Convenient Lodg- 
ings within; as well as fortified without. 

The Near the Fort is a small Town, consisting of about an Hun- 

own. (Ji-ed Houses ; strong and neatly built ivith Stone Walls and 
pretty Apartments. 

V/ present Govemour, who lives with his Council in the 

Governour ^ very kind and knowing Person, is maintain’d in 

lives in. Grandeur, and lives Honourably. His publick Table wants 
no plenty either of European or African Wines, or Asian 
Liquors ; and whatever the Land or Water, or Air affords in 
that place, is serv’d up in his bountiful Entertainments'. To 
Complete the Magnificence of which sumptuous Fare, all the 
Dishes and Plates upon the Board are made of Massy Silver. 
And before the departure of their Fleets, the Dutch Com- 
manders are all invited to a publick Repast, where they 
Drink and Revel, bouze and break Glasses, what the}' please ; 
for these Frolicks are the very life of a Skipper; and the 
Govemour by indulging these Wild licentious Humours, in- 
gratiates with them more, than by any thing else he eould 
devise. 

I have now consider’d the Situation and Air of this plea- 
sant Promontory ; the Nature and Customs of the Hotantots ; 
and the Profit and Convenience which this Plantation affords 
the Dutch ; and should now leave it, only a passage or two 
may divert the Reader, which happen’d while I was there. 
A passage While we staid here, we met wth 3 Spaniards, who came 
concern- from the Moneiloes to Batavia, and from thence imbarkt 
Si^iarfs a Dutch Ship that was loosing from thence to the Cape. 

at the The Principal of these. Spaniards was sent out privately by 
Cape- the K. of Spain, in the Imployment of Visitor General. He 
was free in his Discourse, and not easily warm’d into Passion, 
and could well discern both other Mens Failings and dis- 
semble his own. But he was very zealous in Proselyting all 
he discours’d with, with the Assurance of Ease and Wealth 
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in Spain wliile they liv’d, and Immortal Happiness after 
Death. But he Corrupted liis Parts by false Maxims, u-hich 
he borrow'd from an insufferable Pride, whieh not being 
Contradietion proof, could not well bear opposition from 
an Heretick. 

This Ancient Gentleman was hot in converting us by his 
Arguments, whilst another young one endeavour’d it mightUy 
by his Relicks, which were hung in a small Box about his 
Neck, and were sacred Preservatives against all Perils and 
Misfortunes. They were such as these. A piece of St. Leo- 
nards Thumb, of St. Pclcr's NaU, and a little of St. Bridgets 
Hair. AVhich things tho they seem’d to us inconsiderable, 
yet were of '\’'alue and Esteem for those Excellencies that 
were found in them. For as Barbarous Nations commenc’d 
Civil upon their Infranchisment at Antient Borne; so things 
Contemptible and Prophane, become August and Sacred by 
their Adoption into the Rom !s/( Church. However the Relicks 
had as little Charm in them towards us, as the Arguments. 

But at length the young Gentleman produc’d a Tamback^ 

Ring, which I knew was accounted a valuable Rarity in 

the East. This Tambac is a kind of Metal, whose scarcity The Value 

renders it more valuable than Gold; as the Corinthian Brass 

Oi 

had its Price augmented by its Rarity. ’Tis thought to be a Tambac 
kind of natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and Brass, and in 
some places the mixture is very Rich, as at Borneo, and the 
j\loncilocs, in others more allay’d, as at Siam. But it is much [Manilla.] 
more remarkable for its Virtues against all noxious Blasts, 
from the unhappy effects of which it effectually preserves 
him that wears it. This is commonly ascrib’d to it in India, 
and thus far receiv’d a Confirmation, that very latety some 
Persons walking abroad there, were Blasted on a suddain, 
among whom, those that wore those Rings were saved, and 
the rest killed. And to preserve me from such ^Misfortunes, 
the Gentleman was pleas'd to afford me one of them. Our 

‘ .An alloy of copper and zinc, coming from Java and Siam, and 
greatly valued. Malay tanbaga from Skt. tamra, copper. 
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President at Suralt was presented while I was there with a 
Knife Haft of this Metal, which was thought a noble Gift. 

At the same time a German Physitian, who had Travell’d 
for ten Years in the East, brought with him from China the 
The Root Root Nisan, a pound of which sells there for two hundred 
Nisan. and seventy Dollars. It is frequently used in Sickness, espe- 
cially Deliquiums of the Spirit, which recommends it mightily 
to the King and his Nobility. He was afraid of its decay be- 
fore he could arrive in Holland, and left it therefore to try its 
Fortune at the Cape, as an additional Ornament to that spa- 
cious and pleasant Garden. Yet ’tis affirm’d, that this Soil 
was no Stranger to this Root, before that this was Planted 
here. 

We Sail’d from the Cape on the 2d of June, 1693. in the 
Company of ten Dutch East-India Ships bound for Europe, 
and on the 4th of July made Ascention. 



THE ISLAND ASCKNTION’ 


TO the UV.f/ttvin/ of St. IJclnui. (ip|u-!ir the Isles of SttmUi 

Maria, and of the Triuihi, miiiihiihifed. and serve for Sibils- 

unto tlie Mariners', 'I'o the -Y. HV.v/ f)f this Island, towards 

the ('oast of Jirasil, is tin* Isle of .-Ixrriilion. so denominated 7’Jir 

hy 'J'rislau Acuuua its first l)iseov»-rcT, who in his Hetnrn 

from the Itulirs, in the Year l.’iOS, esjiyed it u])on Asrriilinu ..\sceniion. 

Day, It lies tow.ards the Coast of .S'owf/i . I nirnVn ; is extended 

in leneth ahont hair I.eainies, in hreadth one, and distant anrri/mul 

. , . , . ,,,,, .Stiimiuiit, 

from Amrnra about lOf). 

This is made generally a ]thu-e of Hefreshment to the Kasl- 
Juiila Ships, homeward hound, lyinj; in ahont S Deerees of 
Snulli Latitude, direetly in their way for liii^Iniid. The Land 
is Monntainons, as most other Lunds arc that are situate re- 
motely from the Continent, .And exe<'ptinf; some \'en,' few 77/r 
nlaees, it is all steril and Dcsart. and the Surface Cinereous, 

* . . , iirxx Ilf 

cover'd with a hind of Sinders or .Ashes, which cives occasion //,,•, 
to some, of thinhiiif' it formerly to have been a Foiln or Burn- Island. 
iiiR Island: A’et in some jiarts the Soil seems lit for Culture 
and Fructifieation. But heeause it is wholly destitute of 
.Springs and fresh lYater, this prevents all Desi/;ns of any In- 
habitants fixing there, tho' the Native 'I’urf were never so 
promisin{;nnd fruitful, lloweverit arrordssome.Aceommoda- 
tion and Befreshment for Ships tcndiii" towards Kiiropc, to 
which also it gives a very safe and convenient. Ilarhour. 

Tlie-most inviting stay for Ships here, are the store of .Stare of 
Turtle with which the Island nhounds, some of which are 


’ Ascension Island, a solitnrj' volcanic island In the Atlantic 
Ocean, 7° HG' S., ll® 2‘t' W., and about •t.'J sfiuarc miles in area, M'as 
discovered hy .liian dc Nova on Ascension Day, l.'JOl. It was gar- 
risoned during the incarcemtion of Napoleotn It was a favourite 
port of call of the old travellers, who all speak of the turtles 
which supplied fresh meat ns an antidote for scurvy. The ‘ sea 
post-oillcc ’ was also a familiar feature of the island. Fryer, cd. 
Crooke, iii. 182 ff. 
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grown to four or five hundred weight, but others are of less 
Dimensions ; on these the hungry Marriners feed deliciously, 
for the space of ten or 15 Days sometimes together. They 
esteem it no less nourishing and healthful, than delightful, 
nor need they incur the danger of any Surfeit by the plenty 
of this dainty Food; but Chronical Distempers, and invete- 
rate Diseases, have by this sort of Dyet been often abated ; 
and those unwelcome Guests, by a constant use of the Food, 
have been forc’d to withdraw from their old accustomed 
Habitations. The Purgative quality in which it ends, carries 
away the Disease witli it, and repairs the Body to its former 
strength and Constitution. 

The Birds Besides these, here are Birds in great quantity, but very 
very unpalatable, and so distastful to the Sailers, that they rarely 
touch them ; by which usage they are kept in a gentle tame- 
ness and familiarity, and never stir from their Nests for fear, 
of any Passengers approach, but sit billing and pecking 
at such as pass by. Among these the Boobies are most 
numerous, a Fowl so stupidly tame, that it freely endimes to 
be toucht and handled, without any timorousness or fear. 
Goats only Some few Goats are also left here, a Creature of such a 
live here, thriving Nature, that it finds Nourishment many times from 
what no other of the Animal Generations can subsist on ; and 
therefore in India sustain themselves by grazing on the Milk- 
bush, the ordinary Hedge of that Country, the Juyces of 
which are so Malignant and Corrosive, that the tender parts 
of Man’s Body are liighly offended by the very touch.^ The 
Goats grow not much in flesh upon this Island, because the 
leanness of the Ground, and want of Moisture, allow them 
no more than a bare subsistence, which yet secure their Lives 
from the violence of Famin and of the Mariners. 

A The method made use of in taking the Turtle, is carefully 
Discourse ^ observe those particular times they come on Shoar, to lay . 
ing the or hatch their Eggs, at which times they turn them by sur- 
Turile, pxizal upon their Backs, which is a Posture they are utterly 
unable to recover from, and are thereby frustrated of all 
‘ The milk-bush, Euphorbia tirucalli, has an acrid juice. 
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Defence or Escape, and arc a ready Prey to any that resolves 
to seize them. When the sensible Creatures find themselves in 
this desperate Posture, by which they know themselves in a 
lost and hopeless state, they then begin to lament their Con- 
dition in many hea'sy sighs, and mournful Groans, and shed 
abundance of water from their Eyes, in hopes, if possible, to 
secure their Safety by their Tears, and ^lollifie the cruel As- 
saults upon their Lives. They arc of celebrated strength, 
much beyond the Proportion of their Bulk, so much that I 
have seen one of a small size, not above eight Inches Broad, 
able to sustain the weight of a Alan. And the inward strength 
of their Animal Spirits is equal to that of their outward Con- 
texture, which is not easily abated or dissolved. For after 
the Neck of one of these had been quite cut off, except only a 
small piece of Skin by which it hung to the Bodj'; and after 
its Bowels were ripp’d up, and its Heart was taken out, and 
plac’d upon the Deck of the Ship, it both open’d its Mouth, 
and the Heart for a long time after had a motion ; which some 
of the Spectators affirm’d would continue for the space of 
two or three Hours ; and some of them have been known to 
live twelve Hours after their Heads have been cut off. The 
parts of Reptiles continue, I think, animated for some con- 
siderable time after they are dissected from one another, be- 
cause of the viscous Quality of their Animal Spirits, but for 
the Heart of so large an Animal as this, to move for some 
Hours after it was torn from the Body, seems a little more 
strange and surprizing. However, I made this Experiment 
my self upon a Cock-Roach, ■which is a sort of large unwieldy 
Flie, whose Spirits may be presum’d to be most volatile, the 
Head of which I sever’d from the Body, and kept it apart in 
a small Box for twenty four Hours, after which time looking 
on it, I saw it perfectly move some parts, but with a very 
faint slowness. As we see the Flesh of a Viper, after it is be- 
headed and imboweled, will move for the space of 24 Hours. 

Of the Turtle or Marine Tortoise, there are three sorts, the 
Hawk-Bill, the Logerhead, and the Green Turtle, 'which swim 
in the Water, and creep upon Land. ’Tis of such an 


Three 
sorts of 
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Eating 
green 
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Amphibious Nature, that you may fancy it Beast, or Bird, or 
Fish, as you please; for it lives in the Oeean like a Fish; it 
feeds upon Grass on Shoar, as an' Ox ; and lays Eggs, as a 
Bird, sometimes the quantity of a Bushel. The two Fins of 
it placed before, are in the shape of Wings ; those two behind 
are broad and long like Feet, and its Head and Eyes, which 
it opens and shuts, resemble those of a Hawk; so that both 
in its shape and other qualities, the Body of it is divided 
among those Creatures whose proper Elements are Land, 
Water, and Air. The flesh of it is White, and Eats be3'ond 
any Veal, and admirably contributes to the Cure of the Scur- 
vey, and as it’s commonly affirmed, the Impure Disease, But 
the Dutch, notAvithstanding the delicacy, Avill not touch it; 
and the Barbarity of the French, after they have been sati- 
ated Avith their Plenty, exposes them to starve and stink 
above Ground, bj^ leaving many of them turn’d upon their 
Backs, upon their departure from the Island, The English 
treat none cruelly, but turn only such as are necessary for 
their Refreslunent, being loath to express a severity to the 
very Beasts, especially such Avhose Deaths contribute so con- 
siderably to the Health, and support of their OAvn LiA’^es, 
Great plenty of these Shel-Fish are found in the West Indies, 
the Genitals of Avhich dried, and drunk in Wine, are pre- 
scribed as singular Dissolvers of the Stone. The store of them 
upon this Island, Avhere so little Herbage groAvs, seems to 
supply the Necessity of green Herbs for Curing the Seorbu- 
tick Humours in the Mariners, to Avhich nothing does contri- 
bute more; as Ave happily experimented in the Voyage. For 
three or four Prenc/t Vineroons^ designed for St.HeZena,Avere 
so lamentably over-run with the Scurvej’’, after Ave had spent 
tAvo or three Months at Sea, that they were unable either to 
walk or stand upright; and yet three days eating of Purslain 
and other Herbs, after Ave were landed in Africa, rectifyed 
the ill Humours in the Blood, restor’d their Limbs, and re- 
cover’d their Stomachs and lost Health again. And w’ere 
those made more frequently the Diet of these that live on 


’ Fr. vigneron, vine-dresser. 
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Lniid, nt; tlicv arc sometimes of those at Sea, I doubt not but 
the Scorbvitiek Humours, and all that Train of Diseases that 
follows them, would be less numerous and prevailing tlian 
they arc. 

l'l)on this Island is a certain place nam'd the Posl-OJpcc, The Post 
from the Letters left there by the last Commander that came Omcc. 
thither, giving an Account of the time he came there, when 
he departed from the Island, and what other News of mo- 
ment he thinks convenient. The Letter is commonly thrust 
into a Bottle corked close, which the succeeding Commander 
breaks in jiicccs to come to it , and leaves another in its stead. 

But 1 will leave this Barren Island, and proceed on the 


I’oyagc. 

.About the middle of our Passage from the Cape to Europe, 
the Ca])tain Commandant of the Fleet called a Council of all 
the Commanders, and then enjoyn'd a particular Day to be 
set a])art by every Ship, as a publick Thanksgiving for our 
pavt safety, and for imi)Ioring the Favour and Benediction of 
Heaven upon the Fleet for the rest of the Voyage; and de- 
sir'd from me a Form of Prayer, which was translated into 
Diiich for that j)urposc. This was a pitch of Piety, which well 
became his Care and Station, but was far beyond the com- 
mon strain of a Sailer's Devotion. I doubt not but it was 
verv Instrumental in our avoiding those threatniiifr Dangers 

* o o 

that incompassed us in our Voyage, and from which we had 
a M ry Fortunate Deliverance to Europe. For besides the 
.^tnrin which increas'd to such a Bage, and on .a sudden grew 
>•0 invvipi'ortahlc and Fierce, that it separated the whole 
Fh 1 1 , and every Ship was foR’'d to make the best of her wav 
for lur own safety; the naijatuiri, besides this, had another 
Diliveranee as hapjiy, which w;is in her Escape from two 
Fff Privateers, the one a Head, the other a Stern, by the 
( oTutoandt r, ( ajUain l.cftuavil J^ro'cti s jirudent Management 
ot hinw'. If in that junetuu’. For having formerly shorten'd 
Sail, ii! h.oj'rs th.at (>ne of them might be our Friend, as soon 
(Sir he div t rn'd they wire the Enemy, he order'd all 
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by which he made them suppose, that our Ship was very well 
Man’d, and that %ve must therefore needs be a Man of War, 
This stratagem had its desired effect, for upon it they both 
left us; tho’ the next Day following, they took a stout 
Fourth Rate, the Diamond Frigat. 

Our On September the 18fh 1693, we came into Kingsale in Ire- 

"ITt ^ 

Ireland where, as a Testimony of our Gratitude to our great 

Deliverer in the Voyage, the Captain, Officers, and Sailers, 
Officers contributed amongst them, bet\vixt twenty and thirty 
Sail^s which, about four Pounds, was design’d as 
Charily, ^ small Oblation to the Minister, and the rest was given to 
after the the Poor of the place. IVhich was to be Recorded by a pub- 
Voyage. Inscription in the Church, as an Encouragement to 
others to imitate the Precedent that rvas given them. 

The kind- The English welcom’d us on Shoar with many generous 
ness and Civilities, and shew’d to us the Ancient Temper of the Eng- 
ihe *Eng- Nation, in their frank Hospitality, and the Spirit of 
lish in liberal Entertainments. Tho’ they lately smarted with in- 
Ireland. testine Broils, yet now they were at Peace, were unanimously 
Loyal, and universally Kind ; not sowr’d with Faction, nor 
gro\vn sordid by Covetousness, but here we found that Love 
and Allegiance which seem’d indeed to be the Genius of all 
the Protestants of that Kingdom. After we had stay’d here 
five Weeks, for want of a Convoy, we at last set Sail, and on 
the 5th of December arriv’d safe at Gravesend, 
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APPENDIX 


Mafoucko, p. 43, 1. 20 ; p. 40, 1. 1, Osangton speaks of this 
officer as a General. Apparently, however, this is wrong. Proyart, 
Ilislory of Loango (apud Pinkerton, vol. xvi, p. 572), says that 
the m-fouka is Minister of Commerce. ‘He makes frequent 
voyages on the sea coasts ■where are the warehouses and factories 
of the Europeans.’ No doubt he visited the Benjamin on a simijar 
errand. 0\dngton is mixing him up with the ma-kaka, who is 
described by Proyart as the ‘Minister of War and even Gene- 
ralissimo of the Armies’. The prefix ma, Proyart tells us, is placed 
before the names of kings, princes, governors or chiefs of villages 
(ibid., p. 592). 

Zammampoango, p. 52, 1. 32. Here again Ovington differs from 
Proyart (p. 504), who says the Supreme Being is ealled Zambi. 
‘ They take his name in testimony of the truth : they even pretend 
that a species of malady called Zambi-an-pongou is the punish- 
ment for it.’ Ovington seems to have confused the god and the 
malady! Zambi-an-bi, says Proyart, is the ‘God of udckedness’. 

ViECQUAM, p. 187, 1. 35. Cf. Richards’s History of Tonqnin, in 
Pinkerton, ix. 271 : ‘Every Tonquinese not exempt is subject to 
the Viecquan or service of the monarch, that is to say, they are 
obliged, either by themselves or those they hire, to labour at the 
public works. . . . Artizans of all professions must employ six 
months in the year at the Viecquan.’ 



INDEX-GLOSSARY 

Ar. Arabic, Guj. Gujarathi, Hind. Hindustani, Mar. Marathi, 
Pers. Persian, Port. Portuguese. 


Abassi, Persian coin, 205. 
Abasseens, Abyssinians, 208. 
Abdul Ghafur, 239-40. 
Abraham, 218, 278. 

Achar (Hind.), pickle, 179, 231. 
Acheen, Achin, 71 ; ivory from, 
117. 

Aden, 205 ff. 

Agadir, 20. 

Aliiinsd, Jain doctrine, 190. 
Akbar, Prince (Clia Egber), 
108, 119. 

Albatross, almitross, 279. 
Albicore, species of fish, 33. 
Albors, see Elburz. 

Alexander the Great, 277. 
Allajars, piece goods, 131. 
Aloes, 208, 272. 

Ambergris, 142, 182. 

Amuck, amok, running, 141-2. 
Anamat Khan, 110. 

Annobon, 37 ff. 

Apes, 210. 

Apollonius, 45 ; of Tyana, 108. 
Arabia Felix, 245 ff. 

Arabian Sea, 200. 

Aramra, 257. 

Areca, arequier, araguer, 143, 

202 . 

Arrack (Ar. 'arak, sweat, sap, 
hence distilled spirit), 55, 117, 
142, 230, 292. 

Asafoetida, silphium. Hind. 

king, 183, 231. 

Ascension Island, 297 ff. 
‘Ashmen’, name for Hindu 
ascetics, 211 . 

Asinus Pollio, 55. 

Astrology, Indian, 194, 200. 
Atlas, a species of satin, 125, 
131, 107, 234. 

Aungier, Gerald, xi, 89, 90, 

200 , 210 . 

Ayrack, Iraq, 219. 

Azores, Islands, 30 ff. 

X 


Babbs (Ar. Bab, a door), 207. 

Bab el Mandeb, 207. 

Babylon, 17. 

Bacchus, 102. 

Bahar, a weight, 209. 

Bait al Fakih (Beetlefuckee), 
Arabian coffee mart, 271. 

Balsera, Bulsar, town in Gu- 
jarat, 204. 

Bamboo, 149. 

Bananas, bonanoes, 14, 29. 

Bandar Abbas, see Gombroon. 

Bang, Indian hemp, intoxi- 
cant, 210. 

Banyan, Bunya (Guj. Vdni), 
Hindu trading class, 81, 130, 
139, 103, 179, 184-8; brokers, 
233-4.; caste, 108; ceremonies, 
197-200; ‘Banyan Fight’, 
battle of words, 103; Ban- 
yan day’, jour maigre, 183. 

Barbiers, prob. a form of 
beri-beri, 72, note, 205. 

Bassein, 124. 

Beetlefuckee, see Bait al Fakih. 

Beetlenut, 75. 

Begum Saheb (Princess Jaha- 
nara), 100. 

Benimbe, W. African devil, 
52-3. 

Benjamin, the, xff. ; outward 
voyage of, 100 ff.; return, 
27911. 

Beri-beri, see Barbiers. 

Bezoar Stone, 155. 

Bijapur (Viziapore), 120. 

Bing, variety of China tea, 182. 

Bisk, Bisque, kind of soup or 
pottage, 178. 

Bohea, variety of China tea, 
182. 

Bombay, derivation, 79 ; cathe- 
dral, 90; castle, ditto; fort, 
89; siege, 91-4; unhealthi- 
ness of, 85-7. 

2 ^ 
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Bonito, Bonetto, species of 
fish, 33. 

Bontius, Dutch naturalist, 
157. 

Boohies, 298. 

Borneo, 295. 

Boterus (Giovanni Botero), 
113. 

Brahma, Bramon, 147. 

Brahmin, caste, 147 ; customs, 
195-6 ; predictions by, 206-7. 

Brest, 9. 

Brokers, 233. 

Brown, Captain, 301. . 

Burhanpur, 130. 

But Kada, see Pagoda. 

Caha (Pers. l:ahd), long coat, 
185. 

Cahenda, see Kabinda. 

Cabob (Hind, kabdb), roast 
meat, 231. 

Caddy, tea, 181 note. 

Caffries, coffries (Ar. hajir, 
infidel), 243. 

Cajan (Jlal. hajan, thatch), 
plaited palm leaves, 130. i 

Calebash, 48. 

Calico, 167. 

Calicut, 235. 

Cape of Good Hope (Cabo 
Tormentoso, Bone Espe- 
ranza), 31, 65, 103, 244, 
279 ff. ; Colony, 280 ff. 

Casseen (Kishin), 262—4. 

Catoual, see Kotwal. 

Cattary (Hind. Katdr, dagger), 
141. 

Cenotaph, 202. 

Ceme Atlantica, 26. 

Cha Egber, see Akhar, Prince. 

Chamlet, piece goods, 134. 

Chandra Gupta, 102. 

Chaplain, at Surat Factoi^’^, 
228, 235. 

Charak Puja, see Hook-swing- 
ing. 

Chaubuk (Hind. Chabiik, sham- 
bok, whip), 130. 

Coco de Mer, Maidive Coconut, 
157, note. 


Coffee, 180, 271-2. 

Cogy, see Kazi. 

Congo Bandar, 253. 

Congo River, 40. 

Congj' (Hind, kanji), rice 
gruel, 206. 

Cook, Mr., 58, 86. 

Cooke, Humphrey, 96. 
Coories, Cowries, 44. 
Coromandel, 83. 

Cosset, Cossid (At. kdsid), a 
courier, 242. 

CouncU, at Surat Factor}*, 227. 
Co-^-it, covado, cubit, 269. 

Cow, sacred, 138-9, 168/ 183, 
186, 219. 

Cow-killing, 177-8. 

Crampfish, 34. 

Crasis {Kpdais), 15. 

Cric (Mai. Itns), 106. 

Crore, Couron, Hind, kror, one 
hundred lakhs, 116. 

Culgar, piece goods, 131. 
Customs House, at Surat, 208. 
Cuttanee, piece goods, 131. 

Daracha, Dara Shah, Dara 
Shikoh, 106. 

Darius, 197. 

Daroo (Daru), Parsi priest, 

219. 

Democritus, 179. 

Dervish, 263-4. 

‘Dhama’, sitting, Guj. custom, 
195. 

Dias, Bartholomew, 281. 

Diu (Dieu), 268._ 

Dogs, English, in India, 160; 
employed at Parsi funeral, 

220 . 

Dol (dal), pulse, 183. 

Dolphin, 32-3. 

Dorset, Earl of, 4. 

Dragon’s Blood (Cinnabar), 
262. 

Dually (D ivali, Hindu festival), 
233. 

Dubois, Ahh6, 215. 

Ducat, 245, 270. 

Dumpoked (Pers. dampiikJil, 
baked), 231. 
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Dungevorah (Danji Vora), 241. 
Dutch, 180, 290. 

Dutra (datura), 141. 

Dj’c (dahi), curds, 183. 

Earthquake, at Surat, 203. 
Edict of Nantes, 58, 280, note. 
Ekadashi, Hindu holy day, 172. 
Elaeus, river, 120. 

Elburz, mountains, 219. 
Elephanta, caves, 97 ff. 
Elephants, 118. 

Emmanuel, King of Portugal, 
281. 

Emmaupaxda (Humayun 
Padshah), 103. 

Empedocles, 179. 

Eunuchs, 127. 

Ezion Geher, 277. 

Factorj% English, at Surat, 
225 If. 

Fakirs, faquirs, fuckeas, 123, 
210,209. 

Fauzdar, fojdar, 139. 

Fetish, 44. 

Fevers, 204. 

Fidalgo, 28. 

Fireworshippers, Parsi, 217. 
Fogo Island, 30. 

Frasella, 209. 

French, at the Cape, 290. 
Fresco (freshness), 82. 

Fryer, Dr., xiii, xvii, 2. 
Funeral ceremonies, 198-200; 
Parsi, 220. 

Galivat, joUyboat, 202. 
‘Gallinas dell Mer’, 254. 
Gargled, feigned, 128. 

Games, Guebres, a name ap- 
plied to Parsis, 218-19. 
Gebel Farun, 277. 

Genial (Jamfil), 154. 

Gentoo, f. c. gentile or heathen 
Port, name for Hindus, 139’ 
147, 202. 

Gezon, Jizan, 273. 

Gharpuri, 97. 

Ghee, 190. 

Gilder, 292. 


Goa Slone, 150. 

Golconda, 121. 

Gombroon (llandar Abbas), 
.58, 119, 225, 253, 205. 
Gorgadcs, gorgons, 28. 

Grab (gunlb), 158, 202, 208. 
Gravesend, x, 9, .')02. 

Gregory, African devil, 77. 
Oregon’ Nazianzcn, 219. 
Grogra'ms, piece goods, 134. 
Gj'mnosophisls, 21 1 . 


Hackery, bullock cart, 151. 
Hajji, hoggee, one ivlio lias 
performed the Ilnj, 275. 
Halalchor.s, .scavengers, 221-1. 
Hamilton, Capt. A,, author of 
A Ncio Accoimt of the Jutsl 
Jjirfic.s, xvi, xvii, 4, 89, 90, 99, 
182,253,202,277, 280. 
Ilammam, hummmn, Turkish 
bath, 227, 270-7. 

Ilanno, 20, 28. 

Ilanuman, 210. 

Harbad, Parsi priest, 220. 
Ilarcarrah, llarkani, mc.s.scn- 
ger, 137. 

Hast!, Hasta, lunar niansion,83. 
Hatman, see Topiwillfi. 

Hay Island, 20, 

Henrj' the Navigator, 10. 
Herbert, Sir Thos., 20. 
Hermaphrodile.s, 288. 
Hepatica, sec Aloes. 

Herodotus, 199. 

Hicrack Ajami (Iraq Ajami), 
219. 

Hindustan, 147. 

Hodcida, 272. 

Hook swinging, 215. 

Hon, see Pagoda. 

Hottentots, 284. 

Hunting, in India, 100-2. 

Hoy, a sloop, 131. 

lago. Saint, sec Saint Jaques. 
Ignatius Loyola, 21. 
Impalement, 53. 

In Principw, sec Last Gospel. 
Infanta of Portugal, 79. 

Isa Cooly (Quli), 201. 
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Jaggarj’ rack (arrack), ‘a kind 
of Aqua Vitae’, 117, 142. 

Jahanara, Princess, see Begum 
Saheb. 

Japan, 159, 167. 

Jaques, Saint, lago, Jago, 
Tbiago, Island of, 20, 26, 28, 
30, 39. 

Jason, 134. 

Jesuits, tbe, 20-1, 96. 

Jiddab, 4. 

Jizia, tax, 92. 

Jobanna (tbe Comoro Islands), 
67. 

John of Sabsburj', 45. 

‘ Jollyboat’, see Galivat. 

Josepbus, 277. 

Juan de Nova, 62. 

Jugglers, Indian, 153-4. 

Jus primae noclis in Malabar, 
51. 


Kaba, see Caba. 

Kabinda, 40, 46. 

Kaemfer, Dr. Engelbrecbt, 34, 
150. 

Kalamddn (Hind.), inkstand, 
148. 

Kancbani, see Quencbeni. 

Kankies, maize flour cakes, 
47. 

Karamat (Pers.), wonder, 118. 

Karun river, 126. 

Karwar, Carwar, Engbsb Fac- 
toiy at, 160, 235. 

Kasid, see Cosset. 

Kazi, Cazi, judge, 187. 

Keda, Keddah, elephant kraal, 
18. 

Keil, ruddle, 50. 

Kerenhappuk, 111. 

Keziah, 111. 

IQialifa, Caliph, 248. 

Khichri, cooked ddl, 183. 

Khilat (Pers.), robe of honour, 
243. 

ICimehi, David, Rabbi, 261. 

Kotwal, cutwal, police ofBcer, 
137. 

Kouza (Pers, Kuza), a pot, 174. 


Lac, Ldhh (one hundred thou- 
sand), 109, 115, 116, 239. 
Lac, lacquer, 167. 

Laval, Pyrard de, x, 20. 
Leeuenhoek, 286. 

Limpo, Lingpao, 181. 

Lizards, 17. 

Loango, 46. 

Lopus, Lopez, 46. 

Lord, Rev. Heniy, 2, 16. 
Loupgarou, were-wolf, 164. 
Lucretius, quoted, 85. 
Lycurgus, 18. 

Lysimacbus, 202. 

McCrindle, 102. 

Macira, Masera, 251. 

Madeira (Latin Materia, wood), 
9-13. 

Mafouko, W. African general, 
43, 44, 48, Appendix. 

Magic, siTupathetic, 45, 

— Indian, 153-4, 200. 

— Black, see Necromancy. 
Mahmudi, Indian coin, '205. 
Malabar coast, 83, 128. 

— pepper, 226, 235, 268. 
Malacca, 135. 

Maidive Islands, 83. 

— coconut, 157. 

Malemba, Molamba, 40. 
Malphigi, 286. 

Mandarin, 110, 181. 

lilanga Voluchoes, ‘velvet 
sleeves’, a sea bird, 279. 
Mango, 179; Mango trick, 
153-4. 

Manichaeans, 175. 

Marriage customs, Indian, 189, 
194. 

Maund {man), 133, 209. 

Jlajm Island, 28. 

Jlayotta, 67. 

IMedecine, Indian, 205-0. 
Megasthenes, 102. 

Melizigiris, 79. 
iMilkbusb, 298. 

Mir Bakshi, 242. 

Mocha, 239, 260 ff. 

Monilla, MohiUa, 67, 73, 74._ 
Moneilloes, Manilla, 294, 295. 


r.vi 


-i-Jfr-S S2;:;5, 

Muazzam Prmce ;W. MM mal: -;'1X ' 

Muktiyat Ww"' ^ • 1“ .V niiM- ' 

^^ tothcr fan, 82. Pe<m 

Sssk: Masjid, Vepys. Mr.. - 

Mussoun, monsoon. Ml, n , „vct. 

80, 90-4, 99, 430, 4b. , - i.i,il(ts»r.itn'. 

204. rUocnimUN 4*- 

Muzattar Kkan, 440. , . 

.1. no riR'fan O'nn'. ' * 

Kabob, nabab, nawa , > _ _ 


Nair.Nairo, o4, 4C9,49.. 
Naubal, drum, 43 (. 

Navapur, 479.____ 
Necromancy, 7 1 . 

Nego, Nebo, Babylonian go 
219. 

Nil, 400,000 million, 440. 
Nutmeg, 435. 


t(H>n. 7.7. 

rUau. 440. 4:.l.‘-3l. _ 

riUabcr.pilb-"'-.'''-. • ••■♦* ’ 

I'iUar dollar, Ro'-'. 

Pilot IWi. 32. 

Pindar, pinda. aU. 

Pinjnvpol. animal bo,.-.*. 
178. 


Pinitcs, Kinoi^-an. Ol ; li. li 

i>uiiiicg, <10,25111. , 

Okhamandal, pirate baunt in o',!; .• “ 

liatbiawar, 99. i Pismire ant. 178. 

Olibanum, 203. , Dutch natnr.di't, 1.57. 

Osins, 499. I p.. 

Ottoman, 44 (. _ 1 n i'’-" vm 

o3ien,Slorge,230. 1 Pork, forWilden to Mobam- 

i lucdans, U^'~\ 


S .'orK, ion)uuiL*u 
medans, 14.J-1. 

Porpoise, 33. 

Portuguese, rcaso 
deeline in India, ..... 

Prnya, 28. 

Prayers, at Surat 4'actnry, 238. 
Prcseot, Mr., 107. 

President of Suml Taetory, 227 . 
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Propertius, quoted, 202, 

Ptolemy, 79, 130. 

Puggary (Hind, pagri, a tur- 
ban), 185. 

Pulparrock (Pulpara), 210. 

Punch, 55, 230. ‘Punch- 

houses’, xii. 

‘Purser Marine’, at Surat 
Factory, 227. 

Purslain, 61. 

Pydoni, 79. 

Pythagoras, 171. 

Quail, quill, term for a prosti- 
tute, 128. 

Quencheni (Kanchani), a danc- 
ing girl, 153. 

Rack, see Arrack, Jaggery 
Rack. 

Rajputs, Resbouts, 108. 

Rama, 200, 210. 

Ramayana, 210, 

Ramazan, 144. 

Ras el Hadd, 246. 

Ras Musandin (Moccandun), 
245. 

Red Sea, 260. 

Reede, Baron von, his tomb at 
Surat, 236. 

Relics, 295. 

Rhinocerus horn, its medicinal 
properties, 158-9. 

Ristonius, Julianus, 45. 

River Arabs, 251. 

Roe, Sir Thos., 113. 

Roshanara Begum (Rauche- 
nara Begum), 105 note, 106. 

Rubies, Indian, 122. 

Rudolf, Emperor, 157-8. 

Rumphius, Dutch naturalist, 
157. 

Rupee, 109. 

Ruttera, village in Travancore, 
235. 

Sab, Saheb, 192. 

Saint Augustine’s Bay, 04. 

Saint Helena, 57 ff. 

Saint Lawrence (Madagascar), 

66 , 


Salabat Klian, 242. 

Salem {salaam), 112. 

Samarkhand, 104. 

Sanganians, Indian pirates, 
99, 254 ff. 

Sanskrit, 148. 

Santa, Santone (Guj.), saint, 
ascetic, 210, 256. 

Saurashtra, 130. 

Say, Captain, his adventures 
with Sanganian pirates, 251ff. 

Scandalum Magnaium, 44. 

Scrivan, a writer, clerk, 170. 

Scrutore, \vriting-desk, 131, 
167. 

Sea post office, at Ascension 
Island, 297. 

Seer, Indian measure, 133. 

Seleukos Nikator, 102. 

Semiramis, 102. 

Sequin, Venetian coin, 243. 

Shah Abbas, 104. 

Shah Jahan (Cha Jehan), Em- 
peror, 100, 112. 

Shaikh Jammu, 242. 

Sharks, 81-2; hammerheaded 
(zygaena), 43. 

She King, Chinese book of 
Odes, 173. 

Sherbert (Ar. sherbet), 249. 

Sidi, the Moghal Admiral, 
attacks Bombay, 91, 93 ff. 

Sinai, 276. 

Single, variety of China tea, 
182. 

Sivaji, Maratha leader, 92, 114. 

Snakes, tame, 154. 

Snakestone, its supposed pro- 
perties, 155-6. 

Socotra, 200, 262. 

Soofey, species of piece goods, 
131. 

Soosie (Hind, susi), Indian 
silk, 167. 

Soy, a pickle, 231. 

Spado (Ital. a sword), 16. 

Spices, 135, 140. 

‘Spicy breezes’, 38. 

Standish, inkstand, 148. 

Stock fish, 30. 

Bucket, 13. 
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Siickinfi fisli, J!2. 

Suez, 27,T, 277. 

Surat, city, inOfT. ; English 
I'actoiA' at , 22;) ff. ; plundered 
by thciMarfithas, 11-1. SurntI, 
a I'oiin^c to, xiv ff. 

Surbating, 1;71. 

Surgeon, at Sural factory, 2!i f. 

Suttee (soli, the true wife), 100, 

201 . 

Swally Road (Suvali), at mouth 
of 'i'apli River, 02, 100. 

Swan Societies; 1;70. 

Tamasj), Shah, 10.1. 

Tambae, alloy of copper and 
zinc, 20.7. 

Tamerlane, Tambcrlainc, 10.0. 

T;ij)l V, Tindi (Hind. Tapi, hot), 
river. I.'IO, 1.72-.'!, 100,210. 

Taslim. tailim (I’crs.), a deep 
salaam, 112. 

'I'.ate, N.'ibum, .wii, 7. 

Tea, ISO-O; Kssap upon the 
yntiiTc and Quaiitics of Tea, 
XV, ISO note. 

Tcongc, Rev. ircnr\% x. 

TeriA-, Rev. Edward, 27, 32, 
:j;J, 271. 

Tbevenot, Sicur dc, 130, 230. 

I'biago, sec lago. 

Toddy, tari (Hind, tadi), the 
juice of various palm trees, 
cf. arrjick. 

Tola, Indian weight, 133. 

Tomi)s of the Sural Factors, 
230 ff. 

Tonson, .Taeob, xviii. 

Topiwfda, ‘batman’, name for 
Euroi)cans who wear the 
sola topi or pith helmet, 230. 

Torpedo fish, 31. 

Toss (Per. tds, a cup), 231. 

Totanbeg, pewter, 1S3. 

Towers of Silence (dahind), 
220 ff. 

Trade wind, 31. 

Tragir, Hindu custom, cf. 
Dbarna, 105. 

Trinity, Hindu (Trimurti), 09. 

Triptolcmus, 175. 
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Timcbal, Funch.al, capital of 
Madeira, 19, 20, 25. 

Tunny, 33. 

Tiinquin, Tonquin, 70, 133 
108. 181, 187. 

Turnado, Tornado, 27. 

Turtles, their habits, 298 ff. 

Urdu, 1-17. 

Vacnavish (Pers. vdlda'h navis), 
a newswriter, registrar, 137, 
211 - 2 . 

Vandcrstcl, Jlynhccr, Dutch 
Governor of Cape Colony, 
202 . 

Vasco da Gama, 281. 

Venvam, Chinese Emperor, 105. 

Verde, Cape, 20. 

Viccquam, form of slavery in 
Tonquin, 187, Appendix. 

Vincroon (vigneron), 300. 

I’irgil, medieval legends about, 
‘15. 

Viziapur, see Bijapur. 

Warner family, xvii. 

Waterclock, i07. 

Watersnakes, 79, 80. 

Waterspout, 41. 

Wedding ceremonies, Indian, 
193. 

Weldon, Mr. George, 95. 

Werewolf, see Loupgarou. 

IVidows, Hindu, 191. 

Wine, Cape, 291 ff. ; ^ladeira, 
12; Shiraz, 230. 

Yams, 01. 

Yanbo, 275. 

Yemen, 2-15, 200. 

Yogi, 211. 

Zaire, Congo River, 40. 

Zammanpoango, W. African 
name for the Deity, 52, Ap- 
pendix. 

Zaphnath Paanceah, 111. 

Zarbaft, brocade, 131, 152. 

Zoroaster, Zarathustra, Zar- 
dust, 217. 



